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'THE  READER, 


L  RECOMMEND  the  following  anecdote  to 
sagacious  persons  who  know  all   authors  (and  me  among 
the  rest)  by  their  style,  or  by  any  other  certain  or  infallible 
sign.     The  anecdote  is  known  to  those  who  are  accurately 
versed  in  literary  history.  Julius  Scaliger  wrote  and  publish- 
ed  an  oration,  without  his  name,  against  the  famous  tract  by 
Erasmus,  called  Ciceronianus.     Erasmus,  having  perused 
it,  immediately,  (and  upon  conviction  as  he  thought,)  fixed 
upon  Hieronimus  Aleander,  who  was  afterwards  made  an 
Archbishop  by  Leo  X,   and  a  Cardinal  by  Pope  Paul   the 
Third,  as  the  author  of  the  whole,  pr  of  the  greatest  part 
of  it,  by  signs  which  he  conceived  to  be   certain  and  in- 
fallible.     Yet  he  was  mistaken  ENTIRELY.     The  judg- 
ment and   sagacity  of  Erasmus  will   not  be    questioned. 
But  hear  his  own  words,    for  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
present  they  are  particularly  remarkable.     "  Ex  phrasi,  ex 
'  ore,   ex   locution*,   aliisque  compluribus,  mihi   persuasi 
'  HOC    OPUS  maxima  saltern  ex  parte,    esse    Hieronimi 
4  Aleandri.     Nam   mihi  Genius  illius  ex    domestico  con- 
'  victu   adeo  cognitus  perspectusque  est,  ut  ipsc  sibi   non 
"  fossil  esse  notior  /*'t 

I  re- 

t  Erasmi  Epist.  370.  c.  1755.  Op.  Fol.  Ed.  Opt.  Lugd. 


I  recommend  this  anecdote  to  the  consideration  of  those 
persons,  who  from  random  conjecture,  without  any  know- 
ledge, or  any  proof  whatsoever,  continue  to  ascribe  the  fol- 
lowing work,  to  men,  who  arc  all  equally  guiltless  of  m? 
labours,  and  all  equally  ignorant  of  my  intentions. 

I  think,  if  the  Poem  is  read  once  without  reference  to 
the  notes,  the  plan,  connection,  and  manner  of  it  will  be 
perceived.  I  may  add,  that,  The  First  Dialogue  was  first 
published  in  May  1794,  the  Second  and  Third  in  June 
1796,  and  the  Fourth  in  July  1797. 


DECEMBER,  1797. 
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TO 


F  R  I  E  N  D. 


ON  THE 


GENERAL   SUBJECT 


OF  THE 


ON  THE 


A  N 

INTRODUCTORY   LETTER 

T  O 

A    FRIEND. 


A 


Nel  cerchio  accolto, 
Mormoro  potentissime  parole ; 
Giro  tre  volte  all'  Oriente  il  volto, 
Tre  volte  ai  regni  ovt  dtchina  il  Sole  j 
"  Onde  tanto  indugiar?   FORSE  ATTENDETE 

"    VoCI  ANCOR  PiU  POTENTI,  O   PIU  SECRETE?"1. 

Tasso  G.  L.  Cant.  13. 

DEAR  SIR; 

December,   1797- 


the  publick  have  thought  proper  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  the  following  Poem  on  the  Pursuits  of  Literature, 
the  parts  of  which  I  have  presented  to  their  confideration, 
and  for  their  use,  at  various  intervals ;  I  have  now  col- 
lected the  whole  into  one  volume,  after  such  a  revifion 
arid  correction  as  appeared  to  be  necefiary.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  address  this  introduclion  to  you.  As  a  mark  o£ 
my  friendfhip,  I  truft  it  is  decifive.  I  always  thought 
with  Junius,  that  a  printed  paper  receives  very  little 
confideration  from  the  most  respectable  fignature.  But 
I  would  not  be  understood  to  infinuate,  with  that  great 
and  consummate  writer,  that  my  name  would  carry  any 
weight  with  it.  I  must  own  however,  that  I  smile  at  the 
various  authors  to  whom  my  work  is  ascribed.  Doctors, 
Dramatick  Writers,  Royal  Treasurers,  Divines,  Orators, 
Lawyers,  Greek  Profeflors,  School-masters,  Bath  guides, 
and  Phyficians,  have  all  been  named  with  confidence. 
Sometimes  the  whole  is  written  by  one  man,  at  others,  ten 

a  or 


or  perhaps  twenty  arc  concerned  in  it.  Criticisms  anddiflemV 
ing  conjc6turcs  on  the  subject  are  alike  the  object  of  my 
ineffable  contempt.  More  sagacity  must  be  exerted,  than 
the  Ardelios  of  the  day  are  masters  of,  who  are  so  kind  as 
to  think  of  me,  who  most  certainly  never  think  of'them. 
It  is  however  my  resolution,  that  not  one  of  these  idle  con- 
jc6lures  (hall  ever  be  extended  to  you.  "  Q.uid  de  me  alii 
loquantur,  JPSI  ViDEANT;  sed  loquentur  tamen."  It  is 
a  voice;  nothing  more.  Prudence  indeed  suggests  a  cau- 
tion which  I  unwillingly  adopt,  and  restrains  the  eager- 
ness I  feel  for  the  display  of  your  virtues  and  of  your  ta- 
lents. But  those  virtues  must  at  present  be  left  to  the  tes- 
timony of  your  own  conscience;  and  your  talents  within 
those  limits  of  exertion,  in  which  an  undiscerning  spirit  has 
too  long  suffered  them  to  be  confined.  The  bird  of  day 
however  always  looks  to  the  sun. 

In  regard  to  writing  in  general,  the  publick  expeft  nei- 
ther thanks  nor  gratitude  from  an  author  for  their  favour- 
able reception  of  his  work*  If  it  is  unworthy  of  their  no- 
tice, it  is  left  to  perifh  with  ttie  poetry  of  Knight,  or  the 
prose  of  Lauderdale.  "  I  cannot  indeed  affeft  to  believe, 
"  that  nature  has  wholly  disqualified  me  for  all  literary 
•*  purfui(s."-[  Yet  I  would  not  trouble  the  publick,  or  my- 
self, with  this  new  edition  of  my  poem,  if  I  did  not  think 
it  agreeable  to  their  wifhes.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  atten- 
tion which  has  been  given  toil.  And  when  I  have  com- 
manded a  (Hence  within  my  own  breast,  I  think  a  still 
small  voice  may  whisper  those  gratulations,  from  which 
an  honest  man  may  best  derive  comfort  from  the  past,  and 
motives  for  future  action. 

The  wayward  nature?  ot  the  time,  and  the  paramount  ne- 
ceffity  of  securing  to  this  kingdom  her  political  and  reli- 
gious 

fThe  words  of  Mr.  Gibboiu  Posthumous  Works,  410.  Vol.1. 


gious  existence,  and  the  rights  of  society,  have  urged  and 
stimulated  me,  as  you  well  know,  to  offer  this  endeavour 
to  preserve  them,  by  a  solemn,  laborious,  and  disinter- 
ested appeal  to  my  countrymen.  It  is  defignedto  conduct 
them  through  the  labyrinths  of  literature ;  to  convince  them 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  understanding  and  affections 
are  either  bewildered,  darkened,  enervated,  or  degraded; 
and  to  point  out  the  fatal  paths  which  would  lead  us  all  ei- 
ther to  final  destruction,  or  to  complicated  misery.  I  ani 
Solicitous  for  the  end  alone.  I  have  explained  all  my  mo- 
tives at  largej  in  the  prefaces  to  the  several  dialogues  of 
this  poem. 

I  am  not  yet  so  old,  ag  to  say  with  the  desponding  bard, 
"  Vita  est  avidus,  quisquis  non  vult,  MUNDO  SECUM 
PEREUiiTE,  mori."  Yet  I  see,  with  sorrow  and  fear, 
the  political  constitutions  of  Europe  falling  around  us,  or 
crumbling  into  dust,  under  the  tyrannical  Republick  of 
France.  She  commenced  with  an  imperious  injunction  to 
the  surrounding  nations  not  to  interpose  in  her  domestick 
government,  while  at  the  very  same  moment,  ihe  herself  was 
interfering  and  disturbing  them  all.  She  has  indeed  ter- 
minated in  the  change  or  overthrow  of  each  of  them,  but 
«/  tins  kingdom.  Frenchmen  were  always  brutal,  when 
unrestrained.  With  their  own  domestick  misery  and 
wickedness  they  never  were  satisfied.  In  these  latter  days, 
they  have  been  neighing  after  the  constitutions  of  their 
neighbours  in  their  lawless  lustihood.  They  first  deflower 
the  purity  of  the  struggling  or  half-consenting  victims,  and 
then  with  their  ruffian  daggers  they  stifle  at  once  the  voice 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  pollution.  Such  are  their  abo- 
jninations.  Such  are  their  orgies  of  blood  and  lust.  And 
when  their  cruelty  is  at  last  wearied  out  and  exhausted, 
and  demands  a  pause,  they  call  it  Clemency.  France  had 
aa  been 
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been  long  looking  for  that,  which  her  philofophers  had 
taught  herto  term,  THE  PARALLELISM  OF  THE  SWORD. 
She  has  indeed  found  it.  That  sword  has  indeed  swept 
down  not  only  every  royal  crest,  but  every  head  which 
raised  itself  above  the  plain  of  their  equality.  Such  is 
their  quaint  and  ferocious  language.  And  now,  when 
Englifhmen  are  to  be  warned  against  the  introduction  of 
the  horrid  system,  no  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  common 
feelings  and  paflions  of  our  nature,  (this,  it  seeois,  is 
declamation  ;)  no  scenes  of  terror,  and  cruelty,  and 
desolation  are  to  be  laid  before  them,  but  dry  reason- 
ing  and  mathematical  calculations  of  the  quantum  of 
misery,  plunder,  and  blood,  neceflary  for  the  produc- 
tion and  establishment  in  England  of  this  blelled  revo- 
lutionary government.  But  we  will  not  be  insulted  and 
iooled  out  of  our  existence,  or  of  our  understanding. 
*'  Our  sentence  is  for  open  war,"  till  we  can  be  safe.  Eng- 
land is  still  prepared,  and  alert,  and  vigorous,  and  opulent, 
and  generous,  and  bold,  and  undismayed.  She  has  not 
cast  away  her  confidence.  Among  the  bands  and  affociated 
energies  of  England,  I  also,  in  my  degree  and  very  limited 
capacity,  will  struggle  for  the  principle  of  her  life.  I  feel, 
in  common  with  the  wise  and  reflecting,  that  the  consti- 
tution of  Great  Britain,  even  with  it's  real  or  apparent 
defects,  is  worthy  of  continuance,  and  I  hope  of  perpetui- 
ty. Our  ancestors  in  1688  once  adopted  the  words  of 
the  aged  Patriarch,  "  We  have  blessed  it,  yea,  and  it  (hall 
"  be  blessed.''  In  this  one  response,  I  trust  we  shall 
all  be  orthodox;  and  with  one  heart  and  voice  condemn 
all  the  heresies  of  Gallick  policy,  in  the  words  of  the 
Alexandrian  Liturgy  of  old,  "  Twv 


•  Lhxirgia   Sancti  Gregorii   Alexandrina.  Liturg.  Oriental. 
C-jlkct.  Vul  i.  p.  107.     Edit.  Paris,  1716. 


Government  and  Literature  are  now  more  than  ever 
intimately  connected.  The  history  of  the  last  thirty 
years  proves  it  beyond  a  controversy.  Still  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  rouse  the  attention  of  men,  and  to  persuade  them 
of  the  fact.  But  I  have  attempted  it.  I  thought  it  just  and 
right  to  set  before  them  excellence  opposed  to  excellence, 
as  well  as  error  contrasted  to  error;  or  in  the  words  of  the 
great  Halicarnassiant,"  Aya9«?  ayaQojf  «vTc£eTa£e<v."  In  the 
present  change  of  manners,  opinions,  government,  and 
learning,  you  may  remember  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  in 
which  after  some  consideration  you  concurred,  that  a  va- 
riation is  now  required  in  the  mode  of  conducting  satirical 
writing.  I  mean,  by  calling  in  the  reciprocal  assistance 
«f  poetry  and  prose  in  the  same  work,  for  the  great  end; 
if  it  is  defigned  for  general  perusal  and  extended  applica- 
tion. I  think  this  work  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  in 
the  sense  which  I  propose. 


xaj 
y)  nPcQTOX  ev 

I  know  not  whether  I  am  mistaken,  but  as  it  appears 
to  me,  the  power  of  legitimate  Satire  thus  extended 
and  strengthened  with  the  rampart  of  prose,  and  fully  under- 
stood, is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  literary  support  left.  I  am 
sure  it  cannot  be  construed  into  an  hired  service.  It  has  no- 
thing in  it  of  professional  labour  :  and  as  to  interested  views 
of  personal  profit  or  promotion  how  can  they  be  consistent 
with  it?  It  is  as  true  in  our  time,  a  sin  that  of  Dryden,  (I 
will  give  you  his  own  words,)  that  "  the  common  libellers 
*'  of  the  day,  are  as  free  from  the  imputation  of  wit  as 
*'  of  morality."  Satire  has  another  tone  and  another 

character. 


•f-  Dion.  Halicarn.  ad  Cne.  Pompeium  dc   Platone  Epist.  p. 
757.  Sect.  i.     Vol.6.  Ed.  Reiske.   177;. 

j  Adapted  from  the  Anthologia.   p.  393.  Ed.  Brodaei  Fol. 


character.  All  publick  men,  however  distinguished, 
must  in  their  turns  submit  to  it,  if  necessary  to  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  The  altar  and  the  throne,  the  minister  and  the 
statesman,  may  feel  and  own  its  influence.  I  would  express 
myself  with  diffidence  of  any  Satirist :  yet  of  the  office  it- 
self, and  of  it's  higher  functions,  I  would  speak  as  becomes 
it's  dignity  and  the  excellency  of  it's  ancient  character. 
Magnijicabo  apostolatum  meum, 

In  my  opinion,  the  office  of  a  Satirift  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  or  a  desirable  office ;  but  it  is  necessary.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  exercise  the  talent  without  an  appearance  of  severi- 
ty in  the  character  and  disposition.  Even  playfulnefs  and  hu- 
mour are  called  by  other  appellations.  Learning  is  oftenta- 
lion,  censure  is  malignity,  and  reprehension  is  abuse.  I  have 
explained  myself  on  this  subject  in  different  parts  of  my  work. 
There  remains  a  more  formidable  objection.  On  a  first  and 
partial  view,  it  might  deter  any  man  from  engaging  in 
Satire  ;  at  least  any  man  who  feels  himself  (and  who  does 
feel  himself,  if  he  examines  his  own  heart  ?)  unwor- 
thy and  wretched  before  THE  unerring  judgment.  It  is  said 
lo  be  incompatible,  if  not  with  the  profession,  yet 
certainly  with  the  practice,  of  Christianity.  I  am  sure,  if 
that  is  true,  the  praise  of  wit,  or  learning,  or  talents,  is  no- 
thing worth.  If  private  malignity  is  the  motive,  it  is  essen- 
tially contrary  to  the  precepts  and  practise  of  this  religion. 
It  cannot  b.e  defended  for  a  moment.  Butif  Satire  is  an  instru- 
ment, and  a  powerful  instrument,  to  maintain  and  enforce 
publick  order,  morality,  religion,  literature,  and  good  man- 
ners, in  those  cases,  in  which  the  pulpit  and  the  courts  ofla\v 
can  seldom  interfere,  and  rarely  with  effect ;  the  community 
may  authorize  and  approve  it.  The  authorised  instrument* 
of  1  aw  f ul  war  are  1  a w  f  u  1 . 

Satire 
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Satire  never  can  have  effect,  without  a  personal  appli- 
"cation.  It  must  come  home  to  the  bosoms,  and  ojten 
to  the  offences  of  particular  men.  It  never  has  it's  full 
force,  if  the  author  of  it  is  known  or  stands  forth ; 
for  the  .unworthiness  of  any  man  lessens  the  strength 
of  his  objections.  What  I  have  written,  is  delivered 
to  the  publick  in  this  spirit.  If  I  had  any  private  end 
or  malignity  in  any  part  of  it,  I  would  have  burned  the 
work  with  indignation  before  it  should  have  appearr 
.ed.  I  make  no  idle  appeal  to  you,  or  any  man,  far 
the  truth  of  my  assertion;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  feel 
that  I  speak  truth  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart.  If  I 
am  believed,  I  am  believed.  But  I  may  ask  with  con- 
fidence; Is  there  in  it  any  sentence,  or  any  sentiment, 
by  which  the  mind  may  be  depraved,  degraded,  or 
corrupted?  Is  there  a  principle  of  classical  criticism 
in  any  part  pf  it,  which  is  not  just  and  defensible  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  ancient  and  legitiinate  composi- 
tion ?  Is  there  any  passage  which  pandars  to  the  vitiated 
taste,  or  to  the  polluted  affections  and  passions  of  bad  men? 
On  the  contrary  ;  Are  not  the  .heart  and  understanding  for- 
tified unto  virtue,  and  exalted  into- independence  ?  Is  there 
any  idle  depreciating  declamation,  against  the  real  and 
solid  advantages  of  birth,  fortune,  learning,  wit,  talents, 
and  high  station  ?  Is  there  any  doctrine,  which  a  teacher 
of  morality,  I  mean  Christian  morality,  might  refuse  to 
sanction  ?  A  moralist  and  a  divine  have  not  the  same 
.office  with  the  satirist ;  personality  is  foreign  to  them.  But 
it  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to  or  believed,  that  when  the 
understanding  is  enervated,  when  it  once  loses,  what  one  of 
the  Fatherst  calls  emphatically,  the  rr,y  (ppowc-eMf  <7fvv«yx;t< 
a  4  TTS- 

f  Basil.  Archwpisc.   Caesareae.  Op.  Vol.   a.   p.  698.  Edit. 
F*ris;  161$. 
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v,  when  that  solid,  tenacious  power  of  the  mind 
is  dissolved,  it  is  then  open  to  all  manner  of  deception, 
and  to  the  impressions  of  sophistry  in  literature,  government, 
philosophy,  and  religion.  On  this  account,  many  works 
and  many  actions  must  be  noticed,  wholly  unworthy  of 
reprehension  in  any  other  point  of  view. 

Ignorant  men  will  cry  out,  it  is  a  vexatious  suit,  when  it 
is  a  just  prosecution  in  the  courts  of  criticism,  and  at  the 
tribunal  of  publick  opinion.  They  who  would  consider 
my  reprehensions  of  Authors  and  of  the  tendency  of  their 
writings,  as  libels,  or  as  libellous  matter,  are  as  ignorant 
of  common  law,  as  they  are  forgetful  of  common  sense, 
or  common  integrity  and  candour.  With  such  men, 
every  piece  of  criticism  is  a  species  of  libel.  If  they 
are  inclined  to  indict  any  part  of  my  work  as  libellous,  it 
will  be  incumbent  on  them  to  contradict  the  great  sage  ot 
the  law,  who  declares,  that  "In  a  CRIMINAL  PROSECU- 
"  TION,  the  tendency  which  all  libels  haveto  create  animo- 
"  sides  and  disturb  the  publick  peace. \  is  THE  WHOLE  which 
"  the  Law  considers,"-^  I  am  content  to  be  at  issue  with 
them  on  this  point.  If  any  part  of  my  work  is  "  blas- 
phemous, immoral,  treasonable,  schismatical,  seditious, 
or  scandalous,"  let  it  be  produced  publickly,  and  publickly 
punished.  But  I  maintain  that,  under  these  restrictions, 
I  have  an  undoubted  right  to  lay  my  sentiments  before  the 
publick,  on  publick  subjects,  publick  men,  and  publick 
books,  in  any  manner  I  think  proper.  If  I  am  denied  this 
right,  there  is  an  end  of  the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  and  of 
the  rational  and  guarded  liberty  of  England.  If  the  matter 
of  my  book  is  criminal,  let  it  be  shewn.  I  appeal  to  the 
Courts  and  the  Sages  of  the  Law.  But  I  will  not  be  in- 
timidate.d  by  the  war-whoop  ot  Jacobins,  and  democratick 
writers,  or  the  feeble  shrieks  of  witlings  and  poetafters. 
While  I  have  power,  I  will  plead  in  behalf  of  learning, 

and 
t  Blackstone  Comment.  B.  4.  Ch.  u. 


and  in  the  cause  of  my  Country.  I  have  not,  in  this 
work,  violated  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  or  the  law  of 
the  land  ;  and  till  1  have  done  both  or  either,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  man  to  degrade  my  character  and  re- 
putation with  my  country.  If  I  have  drawn  any  suppo- 
sed characters,  without  a  name  or  designation,  I  have 
done  no  more  than  Theophrastus  or  La  Bruyere.  I 
shall  not  condescend  to  a  discussion  of  such  a  subject. 
Many  passages,  and  perhaps  trifling  or  sportive  allusions 
in  this  work  to  persons  and  events,  are  best  defended 
by  the  general  apology  of  Horace,  *'  Ego  si  risi  quod 
ineptus  Pastillos  Rufillus  olet,  lividus  et  mordax  videar?" 
I  shall  offer  no  other  apology. 

As  to  any  supposed  arrogance  or  presumption  ;  a  writer, 
especially  a  poet,  will  be  warmed  sometimes  with  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  his  subject,  and  may  express  him- 
self in  terms  rather  strong.  The  "  sume  superbiam"  of  a  poet 
is  seldom  severely  examined.  It  is  an  extravaganza  at 
most,  and  understood  as  such. 

Much  has  been  observed  as  to  the  defeft  of  plan  in  my 
Poem.  I  will  say  a  few  words.  I  wish  not  to  vindicate, 
but  to  explain  myself.  The  object  of  the  whole,  is  a  View 
of  Literature.  The  Poem  itself  is  "  A  Conversation  on 
"  the  various  subjects  of  Literature,  in  a  very  extended 
"  sense,  as  it  aSects  publick  order,  regulated  government, 
"  and  polished  society."  Nothing  is  introduced  which  is 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  that  main  purpose.  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  form  of  an  Epiftle,  a  mock-epick,  or  a 
didactickpoem  ;  but  as  a  conversation  in  which  subjects  are 
discussed,  as  they  arise  naturally  and  easily;  and  the  notes 
illustrate  and  enforce  the  general  and  particular  doctrines. 
There  is  as  much  method  and  connection,  as  is  consistent 
with  what  I  state  to  be  my  plan,  or  design,  if  you  like  that 
word  better.  There  is  unity  in  the  design.  Conversation  has 
it's  laws,  but  they  are  pleasant,  not  severe  restraints.  Consuls 
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denot  now  meet  Consuls  inTusculum  ;  and,  it  I  arn 
rightly  informed,  the  symposiacks  at  Wimbledon  and  Kol- 
vvood  have  not  tog  much  severity  of  method,  or  equality 
jn  the  glasses.  I  am  willing  to  give  my  adversaries  the 
lull  benefit  of  the  sarcastick  pleasantry  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury,  "  that  it  would  be  a  belying  of  the  age,  to  put  so 
"  much  good  sense  together  in  any  one  conversation,  as  to 
"  make  it  hold  out  steadily,  and  with  plain  coherence,  for 
"  an  hour's  time+."  I  never  desired  to  exhaust  any  sub- 
ject, but  to  leave  matter  for  the  reader's  own  suggestion. 
I  may  add,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  analyze  one  of  the 
most  finished  Satires  in  our  language,  I  mean  Pope's  Two 
Dialogues,  or  as  they  are  strangely  called,  the  Epilogup 
to  the  Saiires, 

I  am  represented,  as  having  threatened  any  person  who 
makes  enquiry  after  me  or  my  name.  It  was  not  my 
intention  to  do  so.  I  said,  "  it  will  be  more  than  foolisli 
to  be  very  inquisitive."  I  say  so  still ;  for  when  the  ave/- 
nue  to  any  knowledge  is  strongly  and  effectually  closed, 
•ty'ho  would  labour  after  it  fruitlessly  ?  To  waste  our  time  to 
no  manner  oi  use,  is  not  surely  one  of  the  discriminating 
. marks  of  wisdom.  I  maintain  it  boldly ;  no  man  has  a 
right  to  demand  either  my  name  or  my  situation.  It  has 
been  observed  on  such  occasions,  that  "  some  might  fight, 
"  but  others  would  assassinate."  Forl  believel  have  no  real 
enemies,  but  the  lovers  of  confusion  and  the  trpublers  of 
states.  I  will  acknowledge  it,  I  come  armed  into  their 
confines,  and  I  come  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Biu 
if  I  were  required  or  called  upon  to  choose  my  compa, 
nion, you  know  I  am  prepared  with  the  answer  of  Diomedet 
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«A.nd  if  I  am  forced  to  descend  into  the  lower  region*  of  SOITOMT 
/and  confusion, among  the  perturbed  spirits  of  anarchy  and  der 
mocracy,  I  shall  hope  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Sybil!.  She 
.might,  produce  the  branch  to  the  ferryman  of  France  and. 
Tartarus.  I  would  wish  her  to  exhibit  this  Poem,  as  the 
"  Donum  fatalis  virgas,  longo  post  tempor.e  visum."  But 
to  leave  these  allusions.  My  book  is  open  to  all  the  ac- 
cumulated severity  of  publick  criticism  and  publick  re- 
prehension. I  shrink  from  neither  of  them.  When  J 
am  wrong,  (I  have  never  been  so  intentionally)  I  will 
correct  myself,  and  have  done  so  frequently.  In  a  field 
$o  extensive,  candour,  I  think,  will  allow  that  my  mistakes 
Jiave  not  been  very  numerous. 

As  to  my  poetry  or  versification,  it  was  not  written  as  a 
.vehicle  for  the  notes,  but  the  notes  were  composed  to  ac- 
company the  text.  I  offer  the  poetry  to  those  who  are 
conversant  with  the  strength,  simplicity,  and  dignity  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  and  them  alone.  I  submit  both  my 
Poems,  "  The  Pursuits  of  Literature,  and  The  Imperial 
^Epistle,"  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  confidence  to  the  pub- 
lick.  There  are  men,  (and  women  too)  who  understand. 
But  as  to  the  lovers  of  exotick  poetry,  I  refer  them  to  the 
Botanick  Garden  of  Dr.  Darwin.  My  plants  and  flowers 
are  produced  and  cherished  by  the  natural  invigorating 
influence  of  the  common  sun;  I  have  not  raised  them  by 
jjirtificial  heat. 

If  the  root  of  a  tree  is  found  and  vigorous,  you 
strengthen  the  shoots  by  repressing  their  luxuriance.  I  ap- 
prove and  wpuld  uphold  our  sacred  and  civil  establishment. 
I  would  there/ore  mark  the  aberrations  and  misconduct 
even  of  men  of  talents  and  virtue,  who  compose  it.  I  would 
shew,  that  J  am  strictly  impartial.  I  can  censure,  with 
discrimination,  even  where  I  generally  approve,  and  consl- 
4er  nothing  but  the  interest  of  the  state  upon  the  whole. 
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It  is  to  misunderstand  or  to  misrepresent  me,  when  it  is  as- 
serted that  I  attack  alike  friends  and  foes.  I  attack  no  man 
in  his  individual  capacity.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
vanity  or  injudicious  conduct  ot  iricnds,  but  as  they  af- 
fect the  community ;  and  I  can  have  no  personal  malignity 
against  those  of  whom  I  am  personally  ignorant.  But  they 
shall  neither  disturb  nor  overthrow  the  state  of  England, 
civil  or  religious,  if  any  observations  of  mine  can  avail. 
They  may  wish  to  know  me ;  but  they  may  depend  upon  it,  I 
will  never  give  a  proof  of  my  spirit  at  the  expence  of 
my  understanding. — I  must  now  pass  from  this  subject. 

As  to  political  matters  we  shall  never  want  Obfer- 
vers.  I  hate  deserters  of  their  duty  *  on  any  princi- 
ple whatever.  But  I  suppose  some  Statesmen  think, 
there  is  a  laudable  obliquity  and  a  seasonable  fear.  For 
my  own  part  I  shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  invade  the 
retreat  of  St.  Ann's  Hill,  or  violate  the  purity  of 
Drury  Lane.  _  If  such  Statesmen  are  resolved  to  free 
at  once  both  the  Senate  and  the  Throne,  the  *'  Saevi 
*'  Spiracula  Ditis''  are  open  to  them  ;  they  may  descend 
in  safety,  and  disburthen  the  land.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  possession  of  absolute  power  is  in  the  reach  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  or  of  any  man.  But  the  continuance  of  such  a 
minister  in  office  will  be  approved,  as  I  think,  while  the  se- 
curity, and  independence,  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  the 
parliament,  and  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  are  main- 
tained  against  the  tyrannical  pretensions  of  pirates,  bucca- 
neers, and  plunderers.  I  would  say  to  Mr.  Pitt,  as  Cicero 
did  to  Torquatus,  "  Tibi  nullum  periculum  esse  perspicio, 
"  quod  quidem  sejunctum  sit  ab  omnium  interim. "+  That 
minister  has  not  looked  submissively,  at  any  period  of  his 
long  administration,  tor  personal  protection  in  any  quar- 
ter. 
•  H.  of  C.  Nov.  1797. 
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ter.  There  is  a  hardihood  about  the  man,  which  I  love. 
On  the  broad  general  question  of  the  time,  the  publick 
esteem  has  been  commensurate  with  the  royal  approbation. 
In  this,  the  policy  of  the  closet,  of  the  senate,  and  of  the 
people,  seems  to  have  been  one.  I  am  sure,  I  hope,  that 
wherever  Mr.  Pitt,  or  any  minister  proceeds,  he  will  al- 
ways find  a  board  of  controll  ;  nor  would  I  by  any  means 
disapprove  the  advice  of  an  honest  Mandarin.  But  the 
stairs  of  the  palace  have  now  but  one  flight;  the  gate 
is  in  front,  and  the  ascent  direct.  The  noble  Marquis, 
who  is  now  no  more  in  office,  may  brood  safely  over 
beads  and  relicks.  There  is  some  propriety  in  this  amuse- 
ment. It  is  pleasing  to  preserve  the  memorial  of  departed 
dignity.  In  my  opinion,  the  Moor's  head  might  have 
adorned  our  coin  with  the  royal  Gallick  lillies,  though 
the  Sovereignty  of  France  and  Corsica  is  passed. 

I  can  stand  aloof  from  the  scene  itself,  but  I  am  no 
stranger  to  the  moving  principle,  I  was  not  formed  to 
wait  in  the  anti-chamber  of  a  Duke  of  Lerma,  or  a  Don 
Calderone.  A  little  experience  is  fufficient  for  the  ob- 
serving. It  is  either  my  advantage,  or  my  misfortune,  not 
to  have  adopted  any  profession.  I  never  could  decide  that 
point.  But,  as  you  well  know,  I  framed  an  early  and  an 
undaunted  resolution,  (perhaps  not  wholly  justifiable,  but 
certainly  not  degrading  to  the  character)  that  I  never  would 
do  personal  suit  and  service,  for  convenience  or  emolu- 
ment, to  any  man  however  high,  in  a  subordinate  Station. 
I  framed  that  refolution  ;  I  adhered  to  it.  Privacy  is  my 
lot.  Beit  so  :  it  is  the  soil  in  which  learning  and  reflec- 
tion  strike  deepest.  In  these  days  it  is  my  desire  that  ob- 
scurity should  gather  round  me.  Now  and  then  indeed,  the 
thoughts  of  times  which  are  no  more,  will  bring  with  them 
a  casual,  momentary,  doubtful  glimpse  of  what  might  have 
been;  and  often,  with  the  poet  of  Valclusa  by  the  fountain 
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of  Sorga,  I  have  regretted  some  periods  of  inactivity,  not  of 
sloth,  which  have  passed, 

Scnza  lerarmi  a  volot  avertd'io  1'ale, 

Pet  dar  forsc  di  me  non  bassiesempi. 

But  if  the  laurel,  which  I  have  now  planted,  should  thicket* 
round  the  temple  of  my  retirement,  the  pillars  will  support 
it.  The  materials  are  solid,  and  the  ground  is  firm. 

I  have  indeed  a  few  memoirs  by  me,  written  in  other  day?: 
and  with  other  hopes,  and  if  I  could  polish  the  style,  and 
reduce  them  a  Httle  into' form,  I  am  convinced  they  would 
not  be  uninteresting.  "  Le  Roi  et  ses  Ministres  ptutetrt 
sc  fairoicnt  lire  ces  Memdires,  qui  assurcment  tie  sont  fas 
ceux  d'un  ignorant."  But  let  this  pass  for  the  present.  I 
am  for  practicable  politicks.  I  would  not  be  driven  into- 
measures  from  which  there  is  no  retreat.  1  smile  when  I 
am  told  of  love  and  hate  in  politicians  and  ministers.  These 
are  passions  which  they  never  felt.  Circumstances  alone 
unite  and  separate  them.  I  would  wish  to  act  with  those 
statesmen  who  would,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with'  the  digni- 
ty and  safety  of  the  country,  by  a  timely  concession  and  a 
rational  departure  from  too  rigid  principles,  prevent  those 
calamities  which  result  from  authority  without  power,  and 
cxpence  without  supplies.  But  my  hour  for  treating  these 
subjects,  in  the  manner  I  propose,  is  not  yet  come.  I  must 
turn  toother  thoughts  for  a  season. 

When  Philosophy  saw  the  Muses  standing  by  Boethius 
in  his  affliction,  she  spoke  in  terms  of  some  surprise  and 
indignation. t     Ijj   our  time   this  indignation  would   have 
been  retorted  by  the  sisters  of  the  song.     Philosophy  has 
appeared,  not  to   console,  but  to  deject.     When   I   have 
read  and  thought  deeply  on  the  accumulated  horrors,  and 
all  the  gradations  of  wickedness  and  misery,  through  which 
the  modern  systematick  philosophy  of  Europe  has  con- 
ducted 
•J-  Boeth.  dc  Consolat.  Philos.  L.  i.  Pr.  i. 


ducted  her  illuminated  votaries,  to  the  confines  of  political 
death  and  mental  darkness,  my  mind  for  a  space  feels  a 
convulsion,  and  suffers  the  nature  of  an  insurrection.  I 
look  around  me.  I  look  to  human  actions,  arid  to  human 
principles.  I  Consider  again  and  again,  what  is  the  nature 
and  effect  of  learning  and  of  instruction:  what  is  the  doc- 
trine of  evidence,  and  the  foundation  of  truth.  I  ask  my- 
self, are  all  these  changed  ?  Have  the  moral  and  the  na- 
tural laws  of  God  to  his  creatures  another  basis  ?  Has  the 
lapse  of  fifty  years  made  an  alteration  in  HIM,  who  is  de- 
cjarcd  to  be  THE  SAME  to  day,  yesterday,  and  for  ever? 
Can  the  violence,  the  presumption,  the  audacity,  the  ar- 
rogance, the  tyranny  of  man,  drunk  with  self-idolatry 
and  temporary  success,  change  the  nature  and  essence  of 
God  and  of  his  works,  by  calling  good  evil,  and  evil 
good  ?_Jl  am  told,  that  human  reason  is  nearly  advanced 
to  full  perfection;  I  am  assured,  that  she  is  arrived  at  the 
haven,  where  she  would  be.  I  again  look  around  me. 
I  ask,  where  is  that  haven  ?  where  is  that  steady  gale  which 
has  conducted  her  ?  I  listen,  but  it  is  to  the  tempest :  I  cast 
rhy  view  abroad,  but  the  ocean  is  every  where  perturbed. 
I  pause  again.  Perhaps,  it  is  "  the  wind  and  storm  fulfill  ing 
His  word /" 

I  resume  the  reflections  of  suffering  humanity  amid  the 
wreck  of  intellect.  This  was  not  the  ancient  character  of 
philosophy.  The  lovers  of  wisdom,  in  the  best  ages  of 
Athens  and  of  Rome,  always  discoursed  with  reverence 
and  submission  to  the  Author  and  Governor  of  the  world. 
They  considered  of  whom  they  spoke.  If  they  turned  to 
the  origin  of  evil,  or  to  any  dark  and  unfathomable  ques- 
tion, they  first  called  upon  man  to  consider  the  limits  of  his 
underftanding.  They  warned  him,  with  most  peculiar 
c mphasis,  to  beware  of  those  aXi/roj  xirvpixi,  those  difficul- 
ties ot  hard  solution,  which  are  but  increased  by  defences 
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or  arguments  ill-conftructed.  They  implored  him  affecti- 
onately, to  avoid  all  that  tends  to  overthrow,  to  trouble  or 
disturb  those  principles,  which  conduct  to  peace  and  to 
right  action.  Their  advice  was  to  strengthen  the  intellect, 
and  to  compose  the  passions,  not  by  braving  and  infulting 
the  all-powerful,  all-wise,  and  all-merciful  Creator,  but  by 
an  humble,  patient  enquiry  into  his  works,  and  by  sub- 
mission to  his  dispensations.  They  seemed  to  be  well 
aware,  that  to  him  who  understood  all  the  bearings  and 
relations  of  the  word,  Resignation  to  the  will  of  God  was 
the  whole  of  piety.  If  upon  sages  like  these  the  light  of 
revelation  should  appear,  as  the  regent  of  their  phi- 
losophical day,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  august, 
nothing  more  ennobling,  nothing  more  dignified.  Poetry 
and  philosophy  may  then  fpeak  a  language  worthy  of  them- 
selves : 

Altius  his  nihil  est :  haec  sunt  fastigia  mundi  ! 
PUBLIC  A  NATURAE  DOMUS  his  contenta  tenetur 
Finibus.* 

When  we  have  read  such  writers,  it  is  hardly  poflible  not 
to  turn  from  modern  scepticks  and  sciolists  with  some- 
thing more  than  neglect.  If  to  their  philosophy  they  add 
witticism  and  ribaldry,  they  are  nauseous.  If  to  their  ri- 
baldry they  join  folly  and  gross  ignorance,  they  should  be 
driven  from  our  fellowship  with  contempt.  The  conti- 
nued labours  of  the  arch  Theomachist  of  the  age,  the  re- 
cords of  that  perpetual  conflict  which  he  maintained,  during 
the  course  of  fifty  years  of  a  long  and  impious  life,  against 
the  spiritual  "  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  Christ,"  and 
the  memorials  of  his  desolating  days,  will  all  be  entombed 
in  the  French  Pantheon  with  the  mouldering  remnant  of 
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his  bones.t  Dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes!  He  sowed 
unto  the  flesh,  and  of  the  flesh  he  and  his  disciples  have 
reaped  death  and  corruption.  All  the  minor  powers  of 
infidelity,  anarchy,  sedition,  rebellion,  and  democra- 
cy, may  yet  be  dispersed  in  England;  from  their 
leaders  Voltaire,  D'Aiernbert,  and  Condorcet,  to  the  vul- 
gar illiterate  blasphemy  or  Thomas  Paine,  and  the  con- 
temptible nonsense  oi  William  Godwin.  I  feel  for  man- 
kind when  they  are  insulted  by  such  writers.  I  make 
common  cause  with  all  my  tellow  creatures,  and  call  upon 
them  to  rally  round  the  conflitution  of  our  human  nature, 
and  to  support  it's  dignity. 

From  writers  of  this  character,  my  thoughts  are  directed 
to  the  professors  of  that  superstitious  corruption  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  originally  gave  occasion  to  those  at- 
tempts, to  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  permit 
a  temporary  success,  to  scourge  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. I  am  sure  the  plain  simplicity  of  the  Protestant 
religion  of  England  could  never  have  suggested  so  da- 
ring, so  extensive  a  project.  I  have  therefore  spoken 
at  large  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion,  and  it's  profes- 
sors, and  the  emigrants  and  French  priests.  From  some  ob- 
servations I  have  lieard  and  seen  on  this  part  of  my  work,  you 
may  remember  I  was  tempted  to  think,  that  I  had  advanced 
something  new  on  this  subject.  I  am  sure  the  principles  are  as 
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old  and  as  moderate  as  those  of  the  Reformation.     I  know 
that  every  page  of  our  history  confirms  their  truth.     Have 
we  forgotten  the  history  of  that  Reformation  ?  Is  "  the  Pre- 
servative against  Popery"    buried  in    oblivion   and  unme- 
rited neglect  ?     Do   we   remember  Mede,  and   Chilling- 
worth,  and  Hooker,    and  Tillotson,    and   Hoadly,    and 
Sherlock  ?     Can  we   pass  by  the  phalanx  of  Statesmen, 
and  Bishops,   and  Lawyers,    who  stood  forth  in   1688? 
What  I  have  advanced  is  in  substance  very  old  ;  in  manner 
it  may  perhaps  be  new.     All  I  have  advised,  is  on  the  side 
of  caution.     I  only  declared  and  pronounced    solemnly 
in  the  face  of  my  country,  that  A  COLLEGE  OF  ROMISH 
PRIESTS,  of  a  religion  hostile  in  principle  and  in  action 
too,   whenever   it  has  the  power,  against  the  established 
church  of  this  kingdom,  should  not  be  set  upon  a  kill,  and 
authorised  and  maintained  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
and  the  publick  money  of  the  land.     They  have  been  dis- 
persed  since  that  warning  was  given.     I  only  said,   let 
support  be  administered  to  them  privately,  and  in  detached 
situations.     I  have  pity  for  them,  and  relief  too,  according 
to  my  ability.    But,     "  though  I  give  all  my  goods  (said 
an  Apostle)  to  feed  the  poor  and  the  distressed,  and  have  not 
Charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."     What  does  he  mean  ? 
He  surely  means  something.     Alms  alone,  it  seems,  how- 
ever liberal,  however  extended,  neither  are,    nor  can  be, 
the  whole  or  the  essence  of  christia'n  charity.     They  are 
indeed  a  material  part,  and  one  ot  the  best  external  proofs 
of  it's  existence.    Charity  is  in  reality  a  princip'e  of  general 
safety,  of  kindness,  o'f  active  benevolence,  of  discernment, 
ot   pniilence,   of  moderation,   and  of  guarded  viitue.     It 
crigimted   fromHi»;,   who  commanded   his   disciples  to 
assume    the    innocence    of  the  dove,  and  the   wisdom  of 
the    scrptnt..      We  may  depend    upon   it ;     the  system 

of 
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t>f  Christianity  is  not  inconsistent  with  itself.  Surely 
this  is  not  to  teach  persecution  or  intolerance.  My  lan- 
guage and  arguments  are  designed  only  to  shew,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  system  of  Popery  yet  remains  unal- 
tered in  it's  great  and  leading  principles.  If  it  perishes, 
it  will  perish  altogether.  I  love  toleration  in  the  con- 
stitutional sense  of  the  word,  as  much  as  the  most  de- 
signing patriot  of  the  day  :  but  indifference  to  the  publick 
form  of  religion  is  the  first  step  to  it's  neglect,  and  to  it's 
consequent  abolition.  I  cannot  think  it  a  mark  of  into- 
lerance, when  I  deprecate  the  revival  of  the  Romish 
superstition  in  England.  There  is  an  enthusiasm,  an 
c(oyjK7/M.:r,  in  the  professors  of  it  which,  I  know,  never 
forsakes  them.  It  is  active,  where  it's  influence  can  hardly 
be  supposed.  It  is  said  to  pervade  even  the  squabbles  of 
a  society  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of  our  natiopal 
antiquity.  With  a  cat-like  watch,  it  peers  and  pries  over 
every  paper  on  ecclesiastical  reliques,  and  garbles  the 
slightest  casual  effusions  of  protestant  zeal,  before  it  is 
presented  to  the  world.  If  it  cannot  be  openly  recom- 
mended, it  will  effectually  guard  against  the  least  reproach 
or  insinuation  of  it's  subtlety.  Romish  Baronets  will  be 
busy,  and  Romish  Priests  will  meddle.  Perhaps  the  Secre- 
tary of  that  society  knows,  whether  these  hints  are  true  and 
justifiable.  It  surely  will  be  understood,  I  am  only  speak- 
ing of  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  system  itself.  I  would 
carry  Charity  with  me  in  my  heart  and  in  my  hand,  but 
I  know  that  charity  is,  and  must  be,  consistent  with  a  love 
to  my  country,  and  to  her  rights,  civil  and  religious.  If  I 
am  wrong,  I  fear,  I  must  continue  so.  I  have  yet  seen 
no  argument  to  shake  my  conviction. 

I  would  say  a  few  words  on  another  part  of  my  work. 

I  have  been  under  the  necessity,  at  least  as  I  thought,  of 

appealing  ior  illustration  to  writers  of  all  ages  and  in  va- 
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rious  languages.  There  is  an  appearance  of  ostentation  in 
it,  to  which  I  must  submit.  I  certainly  am  of  opinion 
with  Casaubon,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed,  "  facere  ali- 
"  quid  ad  veram  pietatem  seu  doctrinam,  Graecci  potius 
"  qtim  alia  lingua  loqui."t  Certainly  not.  But  to  enforce 
and  to  illustrate  any  position,  'the  language  of  poets,  and 
the  dignity  and  spirit  of  ancient  eloquence  and  history, 
in  the  original  words,  are  of  no  mean  assistance.  The  nature 
and  full  force  of  this  work  could  not  have  been  sustained 
without  the  notes,  in  which  the  most  important  subjects, 
sacred,  moral,  and  political,  are  occasionally  discussed. 
But  I  have  generally  given,  in  English,  the  substance  of 
the  allusions,  contained  in  the  learned  languages  which 
are  brought  forward. 

I  would  not  have  any  one  think,  that  an  appeal  to  the 
higher  poets  of  modern  Italy  is  either  trifling  or  disgrace- 
ful. No  man  ever  felt  the  power  of  poetry,  if  he  refused 
his  homage  to  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso;  I 
mean,  if  their  language  was  familiar  to  him.  In  their 
primal  poet  there  is  an  originality  and  a  hardihood  of  an- 
tiquity.  His  soul  was  dark  and  sullen  ;  it  was  proud 
and  full  of  his  wrongs.  Frons  laeta  parum  et  dejecto  lu- 
mina  vultu.  He  passed  through  imaginary  realms 
without  the  sun,  to  the  confines  of  light  and  hope.  The 
day  shone  full  upon  him,  and  the  beams  were  from  on 
high.  His  draught  of  man  and  his  passions  is  eternal. 
His  language  was  like  himself,  deep  and  full  of  matter: 
it's  strength  and  harmony  may  be  best  expressed  by  his 
Tuscan  brother : 

Aspro 

.. — -          •".- 

t  Is.  Casaub.  Exercitat.  16.  ad  Annales  Ecclesiast.  Baronii. 


Aspro  concento,  orribile  armonia 
D'akc  querele,  d'ululi,  e  di  strida, 
Istranamente  concordav  s'udia  !  t 

As  to  Petrarch  ;  we  are  led  by  every  milder  feeling  to  the 
retreat  of  Valclusa.  The  strain  of  the  poet  is  yet  softer 
than  the  breeze,  or  the  murmur  of  his  fountain.  ^  Yet 
was  he  not  without  energy.  His  subject  was  sometimes 
high  and  holy.  He  was  familiar  with  death,  and  his 
breathings  were  after  immortality.  He  too  could  de- 
scribe the  disruption  of  the  mortal  veil,  and  the  departure 
of  the  soul, 

Svegliata  fra  gli  spirit  elftti, 
Ove  nd  suo  Fatter  /'  Alma  s'interna  ! 

I  will  not  pursue  this  theme;  and  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso 
it  would  be  idle  to  speak.  But,  by  the  way,  I  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  three  greatest  masters  of  heroick  verse,  in 
unlaboured  ease  and  flowing  dignity,  are  to  ray  apprehen- 
sion and  judgment,  Homer,  Ariosto,  and  the  glory  of 
Spain,  Alonzo  d'Ercilla,  I  have  without  intention  in- 
deed, but  with  the  privilege  of  a  letter,  descanted  a  little 
on  a  favourite  incidental  topick.  .  For  when  I  hear  the 
language  of  Italy,  under  these  mighty  masters,  called 
frivolous  and  light,  I  cannot  pass  it  without  a  moment's 
vindication.  In  my  opinion  they  strengthen  and  harmo- 
nize both  the  intellect  and  the  ear.  My  references  to 
them  are  however  very  few. 

b  3  I  am 

f  Ariosto.  O.  F.  c.  16. 

J  *  iiUTrsf  XTTO  rwv  BVCt}$Eirrarojv  X-ri/^wvwv  a,vpx  n;  rioetx  a'Tr' 
out ms  psparai.  Such  is  the  harmonious  prose  which  distinguishes 
the  critical  writings  of  the  great  Halicarnassian.  Epist.  ad 
Cn.  Pompeium,  de  flatone.  Sect.  2. 
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I  am  told,  I  am  forgiven  for  my  Latin ;  but  for  the 
Greek,  not  so  easily.  In  this  particular  indeed,  I  am 
rather  furprised  that  no  man  of  wit  has  said  of  my 
notes,  •*  They  are  Greek  invocations  to  call  fools  in- 
"  to  a. circle.":}:  Certainly  there  will  be  Halos  round 
the  brightest  luminaries ;  and  it  mil  ft  be  confessed,  that 
many  of  my  notes  have  such  a  circular  appearance.  If 
some  galled  theologian  were  disposed  to  banter,  and 
to  question  the  validity  of  my  Greek  ordination,  he 
would  perhaps  shrewdly  remind  me  of  the  Council  of 
Florence  in  1439,  when  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
proposed,  as  a  principle  of  union,  that  the, Greeks  should 
alter  their  manuscripts  from  the  Latin.  He  might  also  tell 
me  of  the  celebrated  "  Fcedus  cum  Graecis,"  so  well 
known  among  the  sacred  manuscript  criticks.  And  if  I 
were  to  adduce  from  the  great  Erasmus,  my  "  Capita  ar- 
"  gumentorum  contra  morosos  quosdam  et  mdo6tes"§ ;  I 
should  be  reminded  by  Dr.  PARR,  that  1  have  not  the  eru- 
dition of  Erasmus,  or  the  gentle  manners  of  the  serene 
Sepulveda.  Mr.  Knight  would  remand  me  to  the  Greek 
alphabet  (to  any  one,  I  hope,  but  his  own),  and  his  modes- 
ty would  attempt  some  jucundity  from  the  Lusus  Priapi. 
I  will  endure  them  all.  I  have  patience  and  pity  too. 

I  know  you  were  surprised,  when  you  found  me  beset 
with  poetasters,  and  rhetoricians,  and  commematoi  s,  and  old 
seventh  form  boys,  that  I  was  so  patient.  In  truth  I  thought 
there  might  be  fome  remedy.  Yet  1  will  own,  that  when  I 
see  so  many  heads  around  me  deprived  of  the  substance 

of 

J  Shakspeare's  As  you  like  it.  act.  2. 
5   Nov;  Test,  by  Erasmus  in  1595.    51!)  Edit, 
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of  sense,  I  am  perpetually  calling  for  the  ampolla  of 
Astolpho,  that  sacred  vessel  which  he  brought  from  the 
upper  regions. 

"  Che  tempo  e  ormai,  cli  ai  capi  voti  o  macri 
"  Di  senno,  si  soccorri  con  /'  ampolla^. 

But  I  should  have  too  much  on  my  hands,  and  I  recall 
my  wish.  In  the  political,  as  well  as  in  the  mere  literary 
world,  there  is  more  to  do  in  that  way  than  I  can  attempt. 

A  few  drops  from  this  ampolla  might  now  and  then,  on  par. 
ticular  occasions,  fall  on  the  Minister  himself,  who  now  in 
his  taxes  appears  as  the  political  Hecate^,  or  Diana,  in  their 
triple  forms.  Some  of  it  also,  might  be  spared  for  Earl  Fitz- 
william  with  good  erFe£r. ;  but  I  mould' be  unwilling  to 
waste  the  precious  liquor  on  the  noble  head  of  his  Grace 
of  Bedford.  Some  crests  are  indeed  vulnerable  ;  but  the 
constitution  is  so  radically  impaired,  that  when  the  head 
is  once  opened,  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  closing  it.  Mr. 
Home  Tooke,  for  inftance,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  art.  I 
would  only  set  up  the  bidcntal  at  the  bookseller's  door  at 
Wimbledon.  It  will  at  least  serve  as  a  land-mark  for  the 
French,  on  their  first  invafion.  As  to  the  incndici,  mimi,ba 

latroncst 

§  Ariosto  O.  F.  Cant.  38. 
J  Hecate  is  termed  in  the  Argonauticks  of  Orpheus, 

TpJ(r<TGXap)VO£   1$£IV,  OXOOVTE^*?,   8T«    SiWJTOV, 

XaprapoTrai;  Exam  !  (v.  974.)  Edit.  Efchenback.  p,  66. 
For  the  Diana  Tf^opfof,  look  at  the  gems  of  Fulvius  Ur- 
sinus. — It  is  odd,  that  Lycophron,  in  all  the  darkness  of 
his  prophetick  song,  chanting  forth  the  powers,  H$  Apr;?  ep<. 
Xaro,  couples  together  Bellona  and  Minerva,  "  Km  &'  Evtw, 
KO.I  T//i7evv7jTo$  (=>£»."  Ca^sand.  v.  519. — What  is  the  allego- 
ry ?  It  seems  as  if  war  and  wisdom  might  be  joined  together  3 
bin  the  sooner  the  union  can  be  dissolved,  the  better. 
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latronfs,  what  can  be  done  ?  The  most  infamous  are  the  most 
contented.  But  there  are  minor  members  of  the  great  demo- 
cratick  body,  and  all  have  not  the  same  office.  Yet  there  is 
a  marvellous  use  (and  they  understand  it  better  than  WE 
do)  in  that  which  every  joint  supplieth.  I  should  leave 
Mr.  Tierney  (a;t  with  some  little  hope,  to  the  discipline  o£ 
Cocker  and  OldfieJd  (b}.  He  may  perhaps  improve  in  cal- 
culation ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  some  time  before  his 
anti-professional  prattle  will  impose  on  another  boy- 
committee  on  a  contested  election.  The  drops  of  the  am- 
polia  would  never  penetrate  the  thick  rotundity  of  Mr. 
Nicholls  (c) ;  but  they  might  insinuate  themselves  through 
the  zig-zag  crevices  of  Sir,  John  Sinclair's  head. 
If  we  pass  to  subjects  of  lighter  moment,  even  thq 
Bavian  drops  from  Mr.  Gifford  have  fallen  off,  like 
oil,  from  the  plumage  of  the  Florence  and  Cruscan 
geese.  At  home,  also,  I  am  .sorry  that  his  success  is 
imperfect.  I  am  told,  that  Mr.  Greathead  and  Mr.  Merry 
yet  write  and  talk  ;  and  Mr.  JERNINGH  AM  (poor  man  !) 
still  continues  sillier  than  his  sheep. 

Buta  truce  to  this  badinage.  Like  the  Warrior  of  Ithaca,! 
would  appear  but  for  a  season,  and  for  a  peculiar  purpose,  in 
such  a  garb.  It  is  necessary  now  to  assume  those  higher  func- 
tions to  which  I  am  called,  to  claim  for  myself,  and  to 

vindicate 


(a)  M.  P.  for  the  Borough,  (b)  An  obscure  writer  on  the 
Boroughs.  **  The  s-d  historian  of  that  tainted  plain."  (c)  M,  P. 
for  Tregony. 
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vindicate  the  cryv&xoy  Mojfrav  xT.-avor,  §  the  undoubted  right 
and  hereditary  dignity  of  the  Satirick  muse. 


AATO  A'  EIII  MEFAN  OYAON  ! 

Jwv  a/xTT^Jir/v*   ra^;a$  S'  sy^st/ar'  O^TH 


I  had  once  a  thought,  as  you  advised  me,  of  analy- 
sing the  following  poem.  But  to  what  effect,  and  for 
what  use  ?  To  men,  like  you,  it  is  needless  or  pre- 
sumptuous :  to  others,  it  is  superfluous.  I  ana  indeed 
confident,  that  when  all  the  personal  objects  of  my 
praise  or  censure  shall  have  passed  from  the  scene,  this 
work  will  be  found  to  contain  principles  of  government, 
polity,  religion,  morality,  education,  criticism,  poetry, 
and  literature,  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  another  age. 
I  have  indeed  already  said  much  :  but  I  think,  I  have 
something  more  to  offer  to  my  country,  if  strength  and 
health  (not  according  to  my  deserts,  but  through  that 
mercy  which  I  humbly  and  daily  acknowledge  and  re- 
vere) should  graciously  be  exteftded  and  continued  to 
me.  I  mean,  if  I  see  a  proper  occasion  to  present  it, 
and  if  England  shguld  not  be  absorbed  in  the  vortex  and 
abhorred  gulph  of  democracy  and  tyranny. 

S.till  perhaps  I  am  incautious  in  my  words.  I  can  promise 
little.  However  that  may  be,  my  principle  is  and  ever  has 
been,  that,  "  NO  MAN  LIVETH  UNTO  HIMSELF,"  for  his 
own  little  pleasures,  or  mean  gratifications,  or  low  unworthy 
passions,  the  dirty  family  of  selfishness,  which  by  the  law 
of  Providence,  defeats  it's  own  purposes.  I  speak  nouof 

a  ro- 
§  Find.  Pyth.  I.  f  Horn,  Od.  22. 
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a  romantick,  impracticable,  general  good,  but  of  the  spe-> 
cifick  benefit  which  an  individual  may  and  can  confer 
on  his  fellow-creatures  in  his  own  limited  sphere  of  action, 
by  a  continued  exertion  of  the  faculties  or  talents  with 
which  he  finds  and  feels  himself  intrusted. 

Well-wishers  to  their  country  are,  above  all  things^ 
desirous  of  the  steady  light  of  Literature,  and  of  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high.  Yet  whatever  they  or  we  may  hope, 
the  horizon  may  perhaps  be  now  illuminated  with  it's 
departing  beams.  I  will  yet  strive  to  be  full  of  hope: 
though  in  some  passing  moments  of  dejection,  the  strain 
of  the  Florentine  poet,  in  all  it's  melancholy  harmony, 
dwells  on  my  ear :  Pcnsa,  che  questo  <fi  mat  non  raggiornalt 
But  let  us  still  contemplate  the  glory  which  was  cast 
round  other  times.  I  will  therefore  conclude  this  letter, 
by  complying  with  your  request  in  offering  you  a  very  few 
ideas  on  the  chief  Satirists  of  ancient  and  of  modern  fame. 
1  may  be  singular  perhaps;  but  if  I  except  LUCILIUS, 
(who  is  known  to  us  only  by  detached  lines  and  short 
passages,)  in  my  opinion,  the  fullness  of  that  glory  never 
shone  but  on  six  POETS:  "  Quos  orbe  sub  omni  Jam 
vix  septena  numeral  sapientia  fama."  The  character 
of  Lyci  LI  us,  the  inventor  of  Satire,  was  respected  by  Sci- 
pio  andLaslius.  They  were  his  friends.  Poetasters,  rhe- 
toricians, and  even  men  of  high  quality  and  of  consular 
rank  were  often  the  subjects  of  his  censure.  I  know  not 
what  a  modern  Fr«nch  Directory  might  do  with  a  man  of 
his  character;  but  Lucilius  enjoyed  respect  and  impunity 
in  the  Roman  Republick.  HORACE  in  the  politest  age, 

under 
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under  the  despotism  of  Augustus,  insinuated  himselfinto  the 
graces  of  the  Emperor;  yet  he  was  peculiarly  studious  to 
mark  the  obnoxious,  foolish,  or  wicked  characters  of  his 
age.  He  was  careful  not  to  be  misunderstood.  He  noted 
the  name,  the  profession,  and  the  rank  of  those  whom  he 
devoted  to  undying  ridicule,  or  consigned  to  the  eternity 
of  fame.  Augustus  and  Maecenas  well  knew  the  value  of 
such  a  poet.  They  looked  to  the  stability  of  government 
and  the  empire  of  good  sense,  and  found  them  intimately- 
connected  with  literature  and  poetry.  In  the  time  of 
Nerc)  and  Trajan,  Juvenal  and  Persius  exerted  a  severity 
without  playfulness,  and  veiled  themselves  in  obscurity,  yet 
without  being  misunderstood.  They  applied  directly  and 
irresistibly  to  the  inmost  feelings  of  the  heart,  callous  and 
depraved  as  it  was.  The  writers  were  either  spared  or 
neglected  ;  but  their  works  were  admired  and  circulated. 
1  know  the  person  to  whom  I  am  now  addressing  myself 
to»  well,  to  enter  into  a  criticism  on  Horace,  Juvenal  or 
Persius.  Mr.  Dryden  indeed  has  done  it  already. 

An  interval  of  ages  passed,  dark  and  barbarous.  The 
power  of  Satire,  in  it's  full  an4  legitimate  strength,  was  never 
again  telt  till  the  reign  of  Louis  the  fourteenth  of  France. 
Then  appeared  a  Poet,  second  to  none  of  his  predecessors. 
A  philosopher  without  being  wordy,  the  friend  of  sense 
and  of  virtue,  a  gentleman  in  principle,  independent  in 
spirit,  and  fearless  of  enemies,  however  powerful  from 
their  malignity,  or  formidable  from  their  rank.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  was  BOILEAU.  If  I  am  not  deceived, 
there  is  something  in  all  his  compositions  so  finished,  so 
removed  from  conceit  and  forced  thought ;  such  an  ardent 
zeal  tor  propriety  in  sentiment  and  in  expression ;  such  a 

cense 
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sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  character,  when  unde- 
based  ;  such  a  hatred  of  hypocrisy  ;  such  a  love  of  purity  ; 
such  an  abhorrence  of  all  profaneness  and  indecency,  and 
even  of  indelicacy ;  that  I  am  not  able  to  name  a  man 
whose  works,  as  a  poet  and  a  critick,  may  be  read  and  stu- 
died with  equal  advantage.  Even  his  compliments,  though 
rather  lofty,  to  Louis  the  fourteenth,  are  all  conceived 
in  the.  language  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  genius,  who 
feels  that  he  is  conferring  honour,  not  receiving  it.  The 
majesty  of  the  French  monarch,  in  that  cultivated  age,  was 
surely  as  worthy  of  homage  as  the  deity  of  the  Roman 
Augustus.  To  read  the  works  of  BOILEAU  with  full  ad- 
vantage, some  accuracy  of  knowledge,  and  some  insight 
into  the  delicacy  of  the  ancient  French  language  are  re- 
quired. (I  call  their  language  ancient,  which  existed  be- 
fore the  revolution,  for  I  scarce  understand  the  modern 
democratick  jargon.  Grave  virus  munditias  pepulit.) 
It  is  also. necessary  to  have  a  perception  of  the  peculiar 
cast  of  the  French  poetry,  and  of  the  construction  of  the 
verse.  An  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  language  itself, 
which  is  not  poetical  as  contradistinguished  to  prose,  but 
forcible,  terse,  and  well  adapted  to  the  condensation  of 
satirical  expression.  As  a  writer,  I  think  him  original. 
What  he  has  borrowed,  he  almost  seems  to  have  restored 
to  it's  proper  place.  He  alternately  assumes  the  characters 
of  the  three  great  Romans.  He  maintains  an  honourable 
contest  for  the  mastery.  Equal  to  either  of  them  taken 
singly,  and  in  the  merit  of  composition,  sometimes  their 
superior.  He  is  their  true  and  lawful  brother.  There  is  a 
fraternal  league  between  them,  which  no  friend  to  good 
literature,  good  poetry,  and  good  manners,  will  ever  suf- 
fer to  be  broken. 

Nearly 
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Nearly  at  the  same  period,  after  some  momentary  gleams 
and  strong  flashes  in  the  horizon,.  Satire  arose  in  Eng- 
land. When  I  name  DRYDEN,  I  comprehend  every 
varied  excellence  of  our  poetry.  In  harmony,  strength, 
modulation,  rythm,  energy,  he  first  displayed  the  full 
power  of  the  English  language.  My  business  with  him  at 
present,  is  only  as  a  Satirist.  I  will  be  brief:  I  speak  to 
the  intelligent.  He  was  the  first  poet  who  brought  to  per- 
fection, what  I  wpuld  term,  "  The  Allegory  of  Satire." 
Fables,  indeed,  and  apologues,  and  romances,  have  always 
been  the  most  ancient  modes  of  reproof  and  censure.  It 
was  the  peculiar  happiness  of  Dryden  to  give  an  eternal 
sense  and  interest  to  subjects  which  are  transitory.  He 
placed  his  scene  on  the  ground  of  actual  history.  The 
reader  of  every  age  has  an  interest  in  the  delineation  of 
characters  and  names,  which  have  been  familiar  to  him 
from  his  earliest  years.  He  is  already  prepared,  and  feels 
a  predilection  for  the  subject.  This  accommodation  of 
ancient  characters  to  existing  persons  has  a  peculiar  force 
in  the  age  to  which  it  is  addressed  ;  and  posterity  reads 
with  delight  a  poem  founded  on  pristine  story,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  records  of  modern  times.  Dryden's  power 
of  Satire  has  been  generally  acknowledged  in  his  Mac- 
Flecknoe:  but  his  master-piece  is  that  wonderful  and  un- 
equalled performance,  Absalom  and  Achitophel.  He  pre- 
sents to  us  an  heroick  subject  in  heroick  numbers,  a  well- 
constructed  allegory,  and  a  forcible  appeal  to  our  best  feel- 
ings and  passions.  He  paints  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  se- 
dition, rebellion,  and  democracy,  with  the  pencil  of 
-Dante,  or  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  he  gives  the  speeches  of 
his  heroes  with  the  strength,  propriety,  and  correctness  of 
-Virgil.  It  is  Satire  in  it's  highest  form  :  but  it  is  Satire  ad- 
dressed 
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dressed  to  the  few.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  general  eflect 
of  this  species  of  poetry.  In  my  opinion,  Dryden  has  not 
the  style  and  manner  of  Horace,  or  Juvenal,  or  Persius, 
or  Boileau.  Pope  called  him  "  unhappy?  from  the  loose- 
ness of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  has  enthusiasm, 
majesty,  seriousness,  severity,  gravity,  strength  of  con- 
ception, and  boldness  of  imagery.  But  sprightliness,  gai- 
ety, an  easy  hadinage,  an  occasional  playfulness,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  general  effect  of  satirical  poetry,  were  alt  want- 
ing to  him.  Perhaps  his  genius  was  too  sublime.  He 
could  not,  or  he  would  not,  descend  to  the  minutiae  which 
are  often  required,  the  anecdotes,  and  the  passing  traits  of 
the  time.  His  satire  had  an  original  character.  It  was 
the  strain  of  Archilochus  sounding  from  the  lyre  of  Alcaeus. 

The  sixth  and  last  of  this  immortal  Brotherhood,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  and  in  the  maturity  of  poetical  power, 
came  POPE.  All  that  was  wanting  to  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessor found  its  consummation  in  the  genius,  know- 
ledge, correct  sense,  and  condensation  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, which  distinguish  this  poet.  The  tenour  of  his 
life  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  his  office.  He  had^r-f/ 
cultivated  all  the  flowery  grounds  of  poetry.  Hehadexcelled 
in  description,  in  pastoral,  in  the  pathetick,  and  in  gene- 
ral criticism  ;  and  had  given  an  English  existence  in  perpe- 
tuity to  the  Father  of  all  poetry.  Thus  honoured,  and 
with  the:e  pretensions,  he  left  them  all  for  that  excellence, 
for  which  the  maturity  of  his  talents  and  judgment  so 
eminently  designed  him.  Familiar  with  the  great;  inti- 
mate with  the  polite  ;  graced  by  the  attentions  of  the  fair ; 
admired  by  the  learned  ;  a  favourite  with  the  nation ;  in- 
dependent in  an  acquired  opulence,  the  honourable  pro- 
duct 
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duct  of  his  genius  and  industry ;  the  companion  of  persons 
distinguished  for  birth,  high  fashion,  rank,  wit,  or  vir- 
tue;  resident  in  the  center  of  all  publick  information 
and  intelligence  ;  every  avenue  to  knowledge,  and  every 
mode  of  observation  were  open  to  his  curious,  prying, 
piercing,  and  unwearied  intellect.  His  works  are  so  ge- 
nerally read  and  studied,  that  I  should  not  merely  fatigue, 
but  I  should  almost  insult  you  by  such  a  needless  disquisi- 
tion.  I  shall  therefore  conclude. 

As  a  disciple  of  these  great  masters,  and  full  of  that 
spirit  which  an  unbroken  and  an  honourable  intimacy  with 
their  works  has  inspired,  I  now  present  myself  a  votary 
at  their  temple ;  and  in  some  measure  clothed  in  the  robes 
of  their  hereditary  priesthood,  I  would  also  enter,  and 
offer  my  oblation  at  the  high  altar  of  my  country.  But  if, 
unworthy  of  this  hallowed  investment  and  interior  ministry, 
the  door  of  the  sanctuary  is  closed  upon  me;  I  shall  retire 
without  a  murmur,  and  with  devotion  unimpaired  worship 
in  the  vestibule.  You  can  best  judge  of  my  motives, 
who  have  known  most  intimately  the  nature  and  extent  of 
my  studies,  solitary  so  long  in  their  acquirement,  and  novr 
publick  at  last  in  their  application  and  in  their  end.  With 
a  necessary  indulgence  lor  all  my  frailties,  vices,  errors,  fol- 
lies, and  imperfections,  and  with  the  partiality  of  friendship, 
you,  and  such  as  you,  may  perhaps  allow  me  to  apply 
to  myself,  with  some  little  variation,  tjie  words  of  the 
juost  fervid  poet  of  antiquity: 

Non  tenues  ignavo  pollice  chordas 
Pulso,   sed  Aurunci 'residens  in  margine  templi 
Audax  magnorum  tumulis  adcanto  Magistrum. 
I  am,  &c.  £c. 
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Audaci  quiciinque  atflatc  Cratino, 
Jratiim  Eupoliclem  prsegrandi  cum  sene  palles^ 
^Ispice  et  /life,  ii  forte  alitjuid  decoctius  audii  ; 
Inde  vaporata  Ie£lor  mihi  fervcat  aure. 

PERS.    SAT.     I. 
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PREFACE 

TO    THE    FIRST    DIALOGUEf 


OF      THE 


PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE. 


JL  H  E  importance  of  the  fubjeft  of  this  poem,  and  the 
neceflity  of  such  an  appeal  to  the  kingdom  at  this  time, 
are  the  beft  reafons  which  I  can  offer  for  it's  publication. 
But  in  regard  to  the  various  matters  which  are  confidered 
in  the  following  compofition,  I  recommend  to  my  read- 
ers a  paflage  from  a  collection  of  the  mofl  pleafing  and 
informing  treatises  in  natural  philosophy  which  I  ever 
read,  or  I  believe  ever  were  written;  I  mean  the  Che- 
mical Essays  by  Dr.  Watson,  the  present  Bishop  of  Lan- 
daff;  vol.iv.  p.  257.  It  is  this;  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
<4  and  Dr.  Bentley  met  accidentally  in  London,  and 

A  2  "on 
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f  Firft  printed  in  May  1794. 
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"  on  Sir   Isaac's  inquiring  what  Philosophical  Pursuits 
1  were  carrying  on  at   Cambridge,  the   Doctor  replied, 
11   none  ;   for  when  you  go  a. hunting,  Sir  Isaac,  you  kill 
"  all    the   game;  you  have   left  us  nothing  to  p.urstie." 
'  Xot  .so,  said  the  philosopher,  you  may  start  a  variety 
'  of  game  in  every  bush,  it  you  will  but  take  the  trouble 
"  to  beat  lor  it."     "  And  so  in   truth  it    is,"  (observes 
Bishop  W«st  son)  "  every  objecfin  nature  affords  occa- . 
"  sion  for  philosophical  experiment."     I  may  add,  that 
"atii  a   state   of  society  and  of  literature,  as  the  present, 
affords  occasion  for   numerous  experiments  and  observa- 
tions, without  any  danger  of  mutual  interference. 

In  this  Poem  no  imitation  whatsoever  is  intended  of 
anv  former  writer,  or  of  any  former  poem.     //  was  writ- 
upon  no  private  motive  whatsoever ;  but  /imply  and 
solely  as  the  conduct  of  the  persdns  mentioned  or  alluded  to, 
or  the  manner  of  their  compositions,  err  the  principles  oj 
their  writings,  tend  to  influence  and  affect  the  learning,  the 
government,  tltt  religion,  the  publick  morality,  the  pubiick 
happiness,  and  the  publick  security  of  this  nation.    My  in- 
tentions ate  just  and  justifiable  to  reasonable  men,  who 
will  reflect  on  what  has  passed  and  is  passing  before  them. 
Y/e  must    indeed  be  sensible,  that  it  is  now  no  longer  a 
more   sport  of  the   pen,  a  light  skirmish,  or  a  random 
shaft,   the   Apollineee  bellum  puerile  pharetrac,  which  is 
alone  demanded  ;  but  our  weapons  must  be  instruments 
of  war,  able  to.  break  down  the  strong  holds  of  anarch}', 
impiety,   and   rebellion,    and    mighty    to   vindicate   the 
powers  of  legitimate  authority.  In  every  region  of  Europe 
there  should  have  been  a  common  cause.   But  in  no  king- 
dom, except  Great  Britain,  has  that  cause  been  maintain- 
ed in Jull  integrity.  While  I  am  writing,  we  are  convulsed 

to 
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to  our  center ;    and  ycl  in  the   midst  of  fear,  we  are  im- 
pudently and  wickedly  told,  there  is  no  cause  of  alarm. 

Talia  dum  celebro,  subitam  civilis  Erynnys 
Tarpeio  de  monte  tacem,  Phlegrceaque  movit 
Prtclia  :   sacnlegis  lucent  Capitoha  tacdis, 
Et.  S-enonum  junas  Latice  sumpsere  cokortes.  (t) 

We  may  (for  we  can)  all  of  us  contribute  to  the  assist- 
ance, and  the  comfort,  and  the  good  of  others,  and  to 
•the  liability  of  social  happiness.  The  sword,  the  voice, 
and  the  pen  muft  be  resolutely  and  decisively  called  into 
action,  for  defence,  for  counsel,  for  admonition,'  and 
for  censure.  Satirical  writings  muft  submit  to  the  im- 
putation of  ill-nature,  though  I  see  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  them.  In  my  opinion,  Satire  has  nothing 
to  do  with  good-nature  or  with  ill-nature.  It's  office  re- 
spects the  publick  good  alone,  and  the  interests  of  the 
community.  It  is  frequently  designed  to  supply  the  lams 
in  all  cases  which  are  beyond  their  jurisdiction.  From 
such  courts  it  appeals  to  perhaps  a  Hill  higher  tribunal, 
that  of  publick  opinion,  character  and  reputation. 

Such  are  my  ideas  ;  yet  I  am  sure  I  have  nothing  of  the 
wild  American  in  my  composition  ;  I  never  wished  to  de- 
stroy any  man,  either  to  inherit  his  wit  or  plunder  him  of 
his  understanding.  But  I  will  bow  to  no  Cyrill  of  Alex- 
andria, to  no  executive  director  of  a  modern  republick,  to 
no  lordly  president  of  factious  councils,  of  democratick 
delegates,  or  of  societies  in  open  defiance  of  eftablished 
authority  in  regulated  empires.  There  is  darkness  mixed 

A  3  with 

(t)   Statius,  Sylv.  Lib.  5.  Carm.  3. 
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with  fire,  and  volumes  of  smoke  are  rolling  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern.  I  love  no  atheift  French  Bishops, 
nor  unfrocked  grammarians  in  England.  Horno  Tooke 
is  flill  living,  and  Edmund  Burke  t  is  no  more.  SOL 
OCCUBUIT!  I  hope  Mr.  Pitt  will  assure  us  of  the  old 
prodigy,  nox  nulla  secuta  cst  !  We  must  now  all  assist  in 
our  various  capacities,  and  feel  and  act  as  publick  men. 
In  times  like  these  we  may  assume  a  virtue,  a  character, 
a  courage,  and  a  firmness,  not  originally  our  own.  I  pro- 
test I  have  no  private  animosity  in  my  nature  ;  but  I 
come  forth  (boldly  enough,  I  will  confess,  but  as  I  ought 
to  doj  in  behalf  of  my  country,  her  literature,  her  laws, 
her  religion,  and  her  government.  Nor  would  I  publish 
this  satirical  Poem,  but  from  a  full  conviction  of  it's  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  publick  wet/are,  in  it's  degree  and  ac» 
cording  to  it's  subject,  when  it  is  (if  it  ever  should  bej 
studied  and  considered  with  impartiality. 

f  August,  1797. 
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PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE. 

A    SATIRICAL    POEM. 


DIALOGUE  THE  FIRST,  (a) 


THE    AUTHOR    AND    OCTAVIUS. 


THE    AUTHOR. 

I  WHO  once  deem'd  my  race  of  labour  run, 

And  camps,  and  courts,  and  crowds,  and  senates  shun, 
Still  to  the  publick  raise  no  venal  voice, 
In  the  full  freedom  of  a  Briton's  choice, 
Through  tracts  aloft  on  daring  pinions  rove, 
Where'er  by  duty  borne,  or  led  by  love. 

Yet  not  unconscious  of  this  awful  age, 
I  mark  what  new  conflicting  systems  rage, 

A  4  Systems 

(a)  First  published  in  May  1 794. 
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Systems  which  laugh  to  scorn  th'  avenging  rod, 
And  hurl  defiance  to  the  throne  of  GOD  ; 
Shake  pestilence  abroad  with  madd'ning  sweep, 
And  grant  no  pause — but  everlasting  skip  !  (b) 
Blood-guiltiness  their  crime;  with  hell  they  cope; 
No  flesh,  no  spirit  now  must  rest  in  hope, 
But  under  foliage  dark,  and  cypress  gloom, 
The  (r)sculptur'dmock'ry  marks,and  seals  the  tomb. 

New  lights  on  all,  but  on  the  Poet,  rise  ; 
Stiil  can  he  smile,  and  with  no  murm'ring  sighs 
Can  own  well-pleas'd,   that  nozv  the  meanest  bard,, 
Bavius,  (il)  orMaro,  finds  the  same  regard  j 

i  Not 

(»)  This  alludes  to  the  French  decree  which  abolished,  ly 
///::.•,  in  179^,  a  futurity  of  exibttnce.  Impiety  and  absurdity  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  their  principles. 

(c]  The  French  have  also  decrceil,  that  in  every  church  yard 
trees  shall  be  planted,  and  the  figure  of  sleep  erected  pointing 
to  the  tombs;  and  this  sleep  they  decree,  to  be  denial.  N,  B. 
This  was  the  fact,  when  this  First  Part  of  the  Puruiits  of  Litera- 
ture wasyf/-./  publisher  in  May  1794. — It  may  be  so  again,  or 
may  be  so  at  this  moment,  1796. 

(</)  The   name  suggests  the  honourable  mention  of  a  poem 
lately  published,  xindcr  the  title  of  "  TheBAviAD,"  or  an  Imi- 
tation 
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Not  as  Maecenas  once  with  partial  ray 

Jilum'd  the  rising  glories  of  his  day  ; 

Whose  orb  the  Mantuan  plains  alone  would  warm, 

Or  beam  propitious  on  the  the  Sabine  farm. 

O  C  T  A  V  I  IT  S. 

Why  should  \ou  write?  the  world  is  now  so  fickle, 
Scarce  is  there  room  for  Sheridan  (e)  and  Tick  ell  ;  (/) 

And 


tatioh*o£.j:he  first  Satire  of  1'ersius.  Qua  tibi,  qu&  tali  reddant 
pro  carmine  dona  ? — Though  the  author  professes  to  be  conversant 
only  among  the  s'Jiee/t  folds  at  present,  he  threatens  a  descent 
upon  the  nobler  and  more  reluctant  animals.  If  this  be  a  first 
production,  the  poet  must  proceed  with  the  consciousness  of 
genius:  he  has  the  ground-work  of  all  excellence,  good  sense, 
and  a  knowledge  of  just  and  harmonious  expression.  He  has 
divulged  his  name  imprudently.  Such  compositions  require  se- 
cresy  for  their  effect;  especially  if  they  are  published  at  an  early- 
period  of  life,  and  still  more  if  the  poet  commences  his  career 
with  satire.  Mr.  Pope  suffered/we1  defcription  t»  hold  the  place 
of  sense  for  a  long  time,  before  he  took  his  proper  station.  The 
author  of  The  Baviadhas  taken  some  pleasant  trouble  off  my 
hands.  The  Albums,  the  Laura-Marias,  the  'Jerninghams,  An- 
tony Pasquins,-  Mary  Robinsons,  Plozzis  and  Bozzi's ;  the  Phillidas, 
Hy/isi/iilai,  -jatum  et  plorabile  si  quid.  Unfortunately  there  are 
too  many  left.  (1794.) 

(<•)  R.  B.SHERIDAN,  Esq.  M,  P.  I  am  sorry  to  say  of  this  extra. 

ordinary 


And  though  in  tone  sonorous,  blithe  or  grand, 
The  loud  Laurentian  (g)  trumpet  through  the  land 
Sound  Pitt,  and  Prettyman,  and  Rose,  and  Rolle, 
With  strength  of  Stentor,  but  Mezentian  (h)  soul ; 

The 

ordinary  man,  that  in  the  realms  of  wit  and  humour  he  is  now 
silent.  "  Unus  sceptra  poiitus,  eadem  aliis  sopitu*  quiete  est." 
Why  is  it  so?  Politics  are  transitory;  wit  is  eternal. 

(f)  Since  this  was  written,  the  publick  has  lost  this  very  inge. 
nious  man.  He  was  the  happiest  of  any  occasional   writer  in  his 
day  :  happy  alike  in  the  subject  and  in  the  execution  of  it.— I 
mention  with   pleasure  Anticipation,  the  Wreath  of  Fashion^  tfr. 
&c.  &c.  and  I  wish  to  preserve  the  name  and  remembrance  of 
such  a   man  as  Mr.  Tickell.     Poets  and  ingenious  men,  who 
write  on  occasional  subjects  with  great  ability,  are  too  oftenlost 
in  the  most  undeserved  oblivion.     But  we  must  recollect,  that 
even  such  a  poem  as  "  The  Absalom  and  Achitophel"  of  Dry- 
den  himself  (perhaps  his  greatest  production)  was  but  occasional, 
and  written  for  a  party. 

(g)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  political 
composition  of  the  Rolliad  and  the  Probationary  Odes  ly  Dr. 
Laurence  and  company. — 1794.  N.  B.  The  Doctor  may  be  con- 
» ul ted  in  private  at  the  OLD  blue  and  /&K^"lamp,   on  the  subject  of 
these  state  hand-bills.     If  the  political  infection  is  recent,  the 
Doctor  removes  it  in  a  few  days.     (1797.) 

(h)  I  am  sorry  to  perceive  too  much  of  the  contempts  divum 
in  these  compositions;  and  a  little  of  it,  as  Mr.  Burke,  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Laurence,  says  on  another  occasion,  is  a  great  deal  tot> 
much. 


(  II  ) 

THE  DOCTOR  may  for  Fox  and  Portland  vouch, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  (i)  but  empty  pouch. 
Why  must  you  seek  this  sad  Cumzean  shore  ? 
Or  why  to  genius  give  one  victim  more  ? 

AUTHOR. 

Forgive  me»;  —  all  conspire  to  waste  my  time  ; 
Languor,  and  care,  and  solitude,  and  rhyme  : 
Now  while  each  sage,  to  fame  and  science  known, 
Or  leaves  the  field  of  life,  or  listless  grown, 
(k)  Reviews  his  trophies  with  an  idle  pride, 
Sick  of  the  dunces  rising  at  his  side. 

If 

(i)  Shakspeare  says,  "  With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side* 
Jam  contented  simply  to  admire  Doctor  Lawrence's  spectacles, 
but  I  have  ventured  to  qualify  his  pouch.  (1794.)—  I  know  not 
for  whom  Dr.  Lawrence  noiv  will  vouch  ;  I  am  certain  I  will 
not  voucher  tlie  Doctor,  (i  796.) 


allude  to  such  publications  as,  "  Prose  on  several  Occasions, 
*'  accompanied  by  some  Pieces  in  Verse*  By  George  Colman^  (  Sf~ 
"  nior.")  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  a  provident  wisdom  in 
men  of  great  abilities,  like  Mr.  Colman,  to  collect  and  publish 
what  they  wish  to  deliver  to  posterity  as  iheir  BTU«;  Posthumous 
works  are  rarely  to  be  considered  in  that  lighu 


If  I  may  write,  let  Proteus  (1)  PRIESTLEY  tell, 
He  writes  on  all  things,  but  on  nothing  well ; 

Who 

(I)  Proteus  Priestley. — There  is  one  very  mateual  difference 
between  this  Proteus  and  his  namesake  of  antiquity.  Of  the 
latter  it  is  recorded,  Sine  <vi  non  ulln  dabit  jiracrjita ;  §  now  our 
Proteus  gives  prece/it  upon  precept,  line  upon  liif ;  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little ;  and  is  continually  obtruding  liis  oracles  upon  the 
publick.  without  any  compulsion  at  all,  upon  every  subject  which 
can,  or  which  cannot  be  known.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Priestley 
would  dispute  very  intelligibly  upon  the  famous  Germanic  ques- 
tion, "Utrum  Chimfcra  bonnbinans  in  vzcuopossit  comedere  secundas 
intentional  But  I  shall  leave  the  Doctor  to  the  care  of  Bishop 
Horsley.  (1794.)  t — N.  B.  The  Bishop  no-v  requires  sometimes 
a  little  care  to  be  taken  of  himseif.  (J'-iy  !797-) 


§  Virg.  Georg.  L.  4. 

n 

•f-  As  to  Dr.  Priestley's  King-killing  wishes  and  opinions  take  a 
fe\v  words:  "  IT  is  TO  BE  RLGKETTED,  that  the  situation  of 
things  was  u.ch,  that  THE  SENTENCE  (of  DEATH  on  Charles  the 
First ) could  not  be  passed  by  the  WHOLE  NATION,  OR  THLIK  nii- 
PRESENTATivts,  solemnly  ASSEMBLED  for  that  purpose."  Priestley 
on  Govcrnmcnl,  p.  3p.  How  must  this  Rti-creiul  Deputy  elect  to 
the  National  (Convention  of  France  have  exulted  on  the  2ist  of 
Jan.  1793!!!  The  Deputy,  however,  had  the  wisdom  of  the 
>er];ent  iivn'ot  taking  his  seat,  though  he  could  not  assume  the 
innocence  of  the  t/o-e. The  late  Mr.  Gibbon  well  under- 
stood Dr.  Priestley's  character  and  opinions,  and  expressed 
hirmeif  strongly  on  that  subject.  No  man  of  discernment  can 
see  their  direct  tendency  but  with  reprobation,  and  sometimes  not 
wiih-.ut  fear  or  horror!  (1704.}  —  Lord  Sheffield  has  lately  pub- 
lished the  correspondence  between  Mr.  G.  and  Dr.  P.  in  the 
first  \o'ume  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  Posthumous  Works,  ^to.  These 
letters  are  not  unworth  of  attention.  1^.) 


(     '3     ) 

W1io,  as  the  d  aim  on  of  the  day  decrees, 
Air,  books,  or  water  makes  with  equal  ease. 
May  not  I  strive  amid  their  motley  throng, 
AH  pale  and  pensive  as  I  muse  along  ? 

O  C  T  AV  I  US. 

Say,  would  your  thought  to  Homer's  pomp  aspire, 
Or  wake  to  loftiest  rapture  Pindar's  (m)  lyre  ? 

Go 

\ 

(m)  Pindar* 's  hre. — In  this  verse  I  speak  of  the  great  Theban  : 
but  there  is  an  obscure  person,  filling  himself  PETER  PINDAR,  of 
whom  1  shail  say  a  few  words.  This  man  certainly  possesses  a 
mind  by  no  means  uninformed,  and  a  species  of  humour;  but  it 
is  exhausted  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  manner,  and  nearly  the 
same  ideas,  even  to  disgust.  He  has  the  power  of  rhyming  ludi- 
croiiily,  and  is  sometimes  even  gifted  with  poetry  ;  and  finally, 
he  is  puffed  up  with  a  vanity  and  self-conceited  importance,  al- 
most without  a  parallel.  This  obscure  man  has  contrived,  by 
these  qualifications,  to  thrust  himself  upon  the  publick  notice, 
and  become  the  scorn  of  every  man  of  character  and  of  virtue. 
Such  is  the  blasphemy,  such  the  impiety,  the  obscenity,  the 
impudence  and  the  contempt  of  all  decent  respect,  which  per- 
vade his  numerous  pamphiecs  in  verse,  that  the  reader  is  ill  re- 
paid by  the  lively  sallies  of  humour  which  frequently  animate 
this  mass  of  crudities.  I  form  my  judgment/Vow  his  works,  and 

not 


(     14     ) 

Go  then  and  view,  since  clos'd  his  cloister'd  day, 
The  self-supported  melancholy  GRAY  :   (n) 

Dark 

not  from  acquaintance  with  the  man.  Yet  I  hear  that  he  breathes 
a  warm  constitutional  spirit,  because,  forsooth,  he  has  told  us, 
in  some  trumpery  ode,  of  the  neceffity  of  a  king  or  a  log,  or  a 
nail ;  after  he  has  perpetually  reviled,  and  held  up  to  scorn  every 
master  principle  by  which  government  and  society  are  main- 
tained. I  will  not  waste  a  verse  on  such  a  character;  but  say 
honestly  and  plainly,  that  though  I  can  often  smile  and  some- 
times be  pleased  with  the  humour  and  the  manner,  yet  I  think  I 
perceive  such  a  rooted  depravity  and  malignity  of  heart  that, 
from  the  consideration  of  his  works,  I  can  affirm  almo't  unequivocally 
of  this  obscure  man,  in  the  words  of  the  severest  writer  of  an- 
tiquity, 

Stupet  hie  vitio,  et  fibris  increvit  opimum 
Pingue,  caret  culpa,  nescit  quid  perdat,  et  alto 
Demcrsus,  summa  rursum  non  bullit  in  unda.  f 

N.  B.   This  man's  works  (now  published)  amount  in  value  to 
jibove  four  guineas ;  but  we  are  informed  that  a  set  may  be  had  for 

TWO  GUINEAS  AND   A  HALF  JN  4TO,  or  for  TWO   GUINEAS  infoitr 

volumes  Bvo  ///—What  an  inducement  to  a  purchaser!  (1794) — 
Posterity  (if  it  can  be  supposed  that  such  trash  should  exist)  will 
be  astonished,  that  the  present  age  could  look  with  patience  on 
such  malignant  ribaldry.  I  am  very  sorry,  that  Mr.  Roscoe  in 
his  admirable  life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  The  British  Critic, 
(I  suppose  inadvertently)  should  give  any  portion  of  it  the 
slightest  approbation.  For  shame!  Non  luce  in  fader  a  I  (1796.) 

(n)  This  character  of  Mr.  GRAY  is  drawn  from  the  conside- 
ration of  his  Memoirs  and  Letters,  published  by  Mr.  MASON. 

•f-  Pers.  Sat.  3.  v.  32. 


(     -5    ) 

Dark  was  bis  mom  of  life,  and  bleak  the  spring, 
Without  one  fost'ring  ray  from  Britain's  king :   (nn) 
Granta's  dull  abbots  cast  a  side-long  glance, 
And  Levite  gownsmen  hugg'd  their  ignorance. 
With  his  high  spirit  strove  the  master-bard, 
And  was  his  own  exceeding.gr eat  reward;  (o) 
Years  without  hope  in  tardy  progress  pass, 
'Till  some  few  grains  yet  ling'ring  in  his  glass, 
He  rose  late-heeded  by  patrician  care,  (ji) 
Though  private  friendfliip  help'd  him  to  the  chair. 

Saw  you  not  MASON  stand  with  down-cast  eye, 
While  great  Augustus  pass'd  unconscious  by  ?   (jiji) 

'Till 

(nn)  If  I  have  read  Mr.  Gray's  Letters  rightly,  I  believe  he 
neither  sought  nor  wished  for  royal  favmir.  I  wish  however 
that  it  had  been  offered  to  the  first  poet  and  the  first  scholar  of 
the  age. 

(o)  "  I  am  thy  exceeding  great  reward." 

Genesis,  chap.  xv.  ver.  t. 

(p)  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modern  Hijicry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  late  in  life,  by  the  Duke  of  GRAFTON  the 
Chancellor  at  the  particular  recommendation  (as  it  was  strongly 
believed)  of  Mr.  STONEHEWER. 

(jip)  The  discernment  of  his  Majesty  GEORGE  THE  THIRD 
in  poetical  merit,  is  acknowledged  in  the  patronage  of  Dr. 
Beattie,  Author  of  the  Minstrel,  and  of  Mr.  Cgwper,  Author  of 

Thr 


16 


'Till  wrapt  in  terrors  of  avenging  night, 
He  starts  Jftitycggor  (q)  with  dilated  might. 


Have  you  not  seen  neglected  PENROSE  fr)  bloom, 
Tlien  sink  unhbnour'd  in  a  village  tomb  ? 
Content  a  curate's  humble  path  he  trod, 
Now,  with  the  poor  in  spirit,  rests  with  God. 

To 

The  Talk.  Mr.  Mason  must  have  been  overlooked  for  a  particular 
reason.  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  Mr.  Stonehewer  (the  common 
friend  of  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Mason)  could  account  for  it. 

(q)  See  the  Heroick  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  the 
Heroick  Postcrijit  to  the  Publick,  by  Malcolm  Macgreggor,  Esq. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  assured  me  that  I  am  wrong  in  this  conjec- 
ture ;  and  I  must  own  that  the  Epistle  to  Shelbearc,  and  the  Dean 
ant  the  squire,  attributed  to  the  same  author,  have  diminished  my 
confidence  in  it's  probability.  But  as  I  had  written  the  lines, 
they  may  stand  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  a  man.  from  whose 
acknowledged  poetry  I  confess  myself  to  have  received  much 
del'ght.  The  strains  of  Mus&us  and  the  Druid  minstrels  have 
still  their  charms,  and  he  must  have  cold  feelings  who  cannot  be 
moved  by  the  simplicity  of  Elfrida.  The  English  Garden,  though 
with  a  few  faults,  deserves  the  thanks  of  every  admirer  of  our 
national  taste.  (1794.) 

(r)  See  the  Flights  of  Fancy,  410,  by  Thomas  Penrofe,  Curate  of 
Ne-uburj)  Berks.  -The  names  of  the  poems  alluded  to  are  these, 
The  Helmets^  The  Carovfal  of  Odin,  and  Madness.  —  He  published 
these  //////  self,  a:  d  MO  more  ;  and  I  speak  of  these.  No  author 
should  be  j^dee  for  posthumous  works,  published  fyfriqds,  ex- 
cept he  ordered  them  to  be  published  after  his  decease. 


(     '7    ) 

To  worth  untitled  would  your  fancy  turn  > 
The  Muse  all  friendless  wept  o'er  MICKLE'S  urn  : 
MICKLE,  who  bade  the  strong  poetick  tide 
Roll  o'er  Britannia's  shores  in  Lusitanian  pride,  (s) 

AUTHOR. 

Then  I  must  suit  the  temper  of  these  times, 
Degraded  now  to  mere  historick  rhymes, 
And  last  be  hail'd  in  some  sagacious  page, 
The  finest,  brightest  poet  of  the  age, 
And  that  with  grave  solemnity  so  sad, 
Faith,  'tis  enough  to  make  poor  HAYLEY:  (f)  mad, 
B  No: 

(s)  WILLIAM  JULIUS  MICKLE,  a  man  of  genius,  and  of  great 
poetical  powers.  He  translated  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens  in  a  free 
paraphrastic  manner,  but  with  the  spirit  of  an  original  poet* 
I  never  could  account  for  the  neglect  of  so  very  poetical  a  work. 

(t)  Hayley. — Piger  scribendi  ferre  laboretn, 

Scribendi  recte,  nam  itt  multitm  nil  rrioror.f- 

The  notes  which  Mr.  Hayley,  who  is  a  very  ingenious  man 
and  a  pleasing  scholar,  has  written  on  his  various  poems  are 
very  amusing,  and  not  unfrequently  afford  much  instruction. 
Had  he  but  learned  the  ail  of  blotting,  he  might  possibly  have 
attained  considerable  eminence,  and  preserved  it.  But  as  he  is  in 

general 

t.Hor.  i.  L.  i.  Sat,  4,  v  is. 


(     -8    ) 

No :    though  in  vain  I  may  attempt  to  please, 
I'll  write  with  learning  what  I  think  with  ease. 

What  ? — from  the  Muse,  by  crvptogamic  (v)  stealth 
Must  1  purloin  her  native  sterling  wealth  ? 
In  filmy,  gawzy,  gossamery  lines, 
Yv"ith  lucid  language,  and  most  dark  designs, 

In 

general  too  feeble,  tedious,  and  insufferably  prolix,  consequently, 
&c.  &.c.  itee  Horace,  who  has  pronounced  an  irreversible  sen- 
tence on  all  such  persons  stiling  themselves  poets,  however  wlu- 
miitous  their  works  may  be, 

(v)  See  the  Botanick  Garden  and  Loves  of  tlie  Plants,  by  Dr. 
Darwin.  I  wish  men  would  peru'se  the  treatise  Je  Caujis  Corrup- 
ts Eloquential  before  they  attempt  by  prettinesses,  glittering 
Words,  points,  conceits,  and  forced  thoughts,  to  sacrifice  proprie- 
ty and  just  imagery  to  the  rage,of  mere  novelty.  This  will  always 
-be. the  case,  when  writers  in  prose,  or  ver?e  (if  I  may  be  allow- 
ed to  use  Sane  ho"  s  "phrase  a  'ittle  metaphorically)  "  want  better 
bread  than  is  made  of  wheat."  Modern  ears  are  absolutely  de- 
bauched by  such  poetry  as  Dr.  Darwin's,  which  marks  the 
decline  of  simplicity  and  true  taste  in  this  country.  It  is  to 
England,  what  Seneca's  prose  was  to  Rome.  Abundat  dulclbus 
'•vitiis*  Dryden  and  Pope  are  the  standards  of  excellence,  in 
this  spscies  of  writing  in  our  language;  and  when  young  minds 
are  rightly  instituted  in  their  works,  they  may,  without  much 
danger,  read  aich  glittering  verses  as  Dr.  Darwin's.  They  will 
then  perceive  the  distortion  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  harlotry  of 

the 

*  Qnintil.  Lib.  10.  c.  -J, 


(     19    ) 

In  sweet  tetrandryan^  monogynlan  strains, 
Pant  for  zjiystill  in  botanick  pains ; 
On  the  luxurious  lap  of  Flora  thrown, 
On  beds  of  yielding  vegetable  down, 
Raise  lust  in  pinks ;  and  with  unhallow'd  fire 
Bid  the  soft  virgin  violet  expire  ?    (x) 

Is  it  for  me  to  creep,  or  soar,  or  doze, 
In  modifh  song,  or  fashionable  prose  ?   (y) 

Bz  To 


the  ornaments.  It  would  also  be  a  happy  thing  for  all  naturalists, 
whether  poets  or  writers  in  prose,  if  they  would  in  the  words 
of  a  true  poet,  "  Look  through  nature  up  to  Nature's  GOD!" 
Dr.  Darwin  is  certainly  a  man  of  great  fancy  ;  but  I  will  not 
cease  to  repeat,  that  good  writing  and  good  floetry  require  some- 
thing more. 

Oy  yap  ev  /AE«TOKTJ  xeircti 
Aa>pa  ^vo-^-Oiy^nTOC.  Moicrav 
T« 


(x)  I  would  just  hint  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  to 
me  to  conceive,  how  young  ladies  are  instructed  in  the  terms  of 
botany,  which  are  very  significant, 

(y)  Modish  Frost,  —  I  allude  to  the  poising  of  sentences,  their 
triads,  and  other  artificial  divisions  of  modern  prose,  by  which 
the  whole  simplicity  and  natural  dignity  of  our  English  style  is 
abandoned  and  lost, 


To  pen  with  garreteers  obscure  and  shabby, 
Inscriptive  nonsense  in  a  fancied  Abbey  ;  (z) 
Or  some  Warkwortkiav  hermit  tale  endite, 
Such  ditties  as  our  gossip  spinsters  write  ? 

Or  must  I  tempt  some  Novels  lulling  theme, 
Bid  the  bright  eye  o'er  Cekstina  (zz)  stream  ; 
With  fabled  knights,  and  tales  of  slighted  love, 
Such  as  our  Spanish  Cato  (a)  might  approve  ? 

In 

(z)  Such  trash  as  a  vile  pamphlet  called  KiliJuunfiton  Ab~ 
bey,  &c.  &c.  &c.  in  short,  the  whole  mugiius  labyrintki. — Every 
age  produces  similar  trash,  and  this  name  serves  as  well  as  any 
6ther  to  mark  my  meaning  in  this  place. 

(zz)  Put  for  almost  any  modern  novel.  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Smith,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  Mrs.  &c.  &c. 
though  all  of  them  are  ingenious  ladies,  yet  they  are  too  fre- 
quently tohin'ng  or  frisking  in  novels,  till  our  girls'  heads  turn 
wild  with  impossible  adventures,  and  now  and  then  are  tainted 
with  democracy. — Not  so  the  mighty  magician  of  THE  MYS. 
TERIES  OF  UDOLPIIO,  f  bred  and  nourished  by  the  Florentine 
Muses  in  their  sacred  solitary  caverns,  amid  the  paler  shrines  of 
Gothic  superstition,  and  in  all  thi  dreariness  of  inchantment : 
a  poetess  whom  Ariosto  would  with  rapture  have  acknow- 
ledged, as  the 

La  nudrira 
Damigella  Trivulzia  AL  SACRO  SPECO.  O.  F.  c.  46. 

f  MRS.  ANNE  RADCLIFFE. 


In  Travels  for  the  Heart,  (b)  and  not  the  head, 
From  post  to  pillar,  and  from  board  to  bed, 
Thro'  climes  of  various  woe  the  pilgrim  lead, 
'Till  Charlotte  droops,  and  master-misses  bleed. 

O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

• 
If  these  disgust,  to  serious  ca^es  attend, 

And  make  serene  Philosophy  your  friend. 

Pen  some  choice  Fragment  (b)  in  the  genuine  taste, 

Each  pow'r  combin'd  of  wit  and  learning  waste  ; 

B  3  Smart 

(a)  The  late  venerable  Earl  Camden  (once  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England)  is  said  to  have  learned  Spanish  very  late  in 
life,    to  read  the  romances  in  that  language,   having  exhausted 
those  writi en  in  English,   French  and  Italian.     All  the  world 
knows  that  Cato  learned  Greek,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  to  read 
the  romances  in  that  tongue. 

(b)  All  such  works  as  abound  in  what  is  called  in  modern 
jargon,  The  sublime  instinct  of  sentiment, 

(b)  Alluding  to  the  swarm  of  free  thinking  and  democrati- 
cal  pamphlets  with  which  the  publick  have  been  pestered.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  interference  of  the  legislature  and  the  cons'ituti- 
onal  exertions  of  private  societies  have  either  lessened  their 
number,  or  deprived  them  of  their  malignant  intentions.  The 
time  fur  discrimination  seems  to  be  come.  Toleration  is  fully 
granted  to  all  opinions,  subject  to  the  controul  of  the  legislature 
after  their  publication,  in  the  open  courts  of  law  by  the  verdict 

of 


Smart  and  concise,  'with  deepest  meaning  fraught, 
Neat  be  the  types,  and  the  vignettes  high  wrought, 

With 

of  a  jury,   in  which  true  liberty  consists.     Good  order  and  just 
authority  must  be  maintained  with  vigour  and  decision. 

But  HE  is  chiefly  to  be  consulted,  who,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  language  a  litde  metaphorically,  Jiath  stood  between  the 
dead  and  the  living,  and  stayed  the /ilague, *  EDMUND  BURKE; 
greater  and  brighter  in  the  decline  than  in  the  noon  day  of 
his  life  and  vigour.  It  would  be  almost  an  injury  to  name  the 
works  f  whereof  all  Europe  rings;  but  to  his  countrymen  they 
speak  with  a  force  not  to  be  resisted. 

OMNES 

Admonet,  et  MAGNA  testatuf  VOCE  per  umbras, 

DlSCI  T  E  JUST  I TI  AM  MONITI,  ET  NON  TEMNEH  E  DI  VOS.J  (  I  796) 


*  i.  e.  By  his  masterly,  vigorous,  and  formidable  exposition 
of  the  modern  French  principles  in  all  the  fulness  of  their  de- 
formity, and  .in  the  terrors  of  their  operation.  This  is  what 
I  mean  bv  staying  tlie  jilcgue.  Whoever  warns  the  living  against, 
a  mortal  disease,  and  shews  the  causes  of  ir,  and  the  mode  of  pre- 
vention, and  the  final  remedy,  may  then  be  said  to  stand,  as  a 
Guardian  Angel,  between  the  dead  and  living,  in  a  mttaphori- 
cal  sense.  Such  was  EDMUND  BURKE  !  The  spear  of  ithuriel 
discovered  and  displayed  Sacan  in  his  proper  shape. 

f  On  a  second  consideration  (1796.)  I  think  it  right  to  name 
them.  i.  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  on  the 
proceedings  in  certain  societies  in  London  relative  to  that  event. 
(1790.)  2.  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 
(1791:)  3.  An  Appeal  from  the  Ne\v  to  the  Old  Whigs  in 
consequence  of  some  discussions  in  Parliament  relative  to  the 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution  (1791.)  4.  A  Letter  on 

the 


Virg.  J£n<  6.  b.  18, 


With  frontispiece  to  catch  the  gazer's  eye, 
Treason,  the  pile  ;  the  basis,  blasphemy  :    (c) 
Free  from  dull  order  decency  and  rule, 
With  dogmas  fresh  from  the  Sans  Souci  school, 
With  definitions  vague  and  terms  unknown, 
With  seeming  candour,  but  imperious  tone, 

B  4  Mankind's 

(c)  The  basis,  llas/iliewy. — This  is  the  progress  of  modern 
Republicanism.  The  dissolution  or  rejection  of  all  religious 
principle  prepares  the  mind  for  breaking  every  bond  of  esta- 
blished government,  however  just  or  reasonable,  to  introduce 
into  practice  some  new  theory  of  general  good  :  so  very  general, 
as  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  good  of  the  individual.  For 
the  nature  of  this  GENERAL. GOOD  consult  the  national  Assembly 
?nd  Convention  of  Fiance  :  "  Agri,  edificia,  loca,  possessiones 
(COELUM  ET  M\RE/2rtefermIserunt,  cater  a  comfilexi  sunt)  publice 
data,  ASSIGNATA,  vtntlita!"  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  Orat.  3. — Mira- 
beau  began  with  these  memorable  words:  "  Si  vous  voulez  une 
REVOLUTION,  il  faut  commencer  par  decatholiciser  la  France* 


the  Attack  made  on  him  in  the  H.  of  L.  by  the  D.  of  Bedford 
and  the  E.  of  Lauderdale  (1796.)  5.  Two  Letters  on  the  pro- 
posals for  Peace  with  the  Regicide  Directory  of  France  ( 1796.) 

6.  (Posthumous  in  1797,)  Letters  on  the  Conduct  cf  our  domes- 
tick  Parties  with  regard  to  French  Politicks,  including  Obser- 
vations on  theConduct  of  the  Minority  in  the  Session  of  1793. 

7.  Memorials  on  French  affairs,  1791,  92,  and  93.     7he  re- 
mainder of  Mr.  Burke's  posthumous  writings  may  be  expect- 
ed,  from  the  exemplary  zeal  and  honourable  attention   of  his 
executors,   Dr.  Laurence  -and   Dr.  King,     "  Sunt  adhuc  curs 
hominibus  fides  et-officium;    sunt   qui  dcfunctorum  quoque 
amicos  agant."    Plin,  Ep. 


(    24    ) 

Mankind's  meek  friend,  and  Nature's  gentle  Sage, 
The  Priest  of  Reason  in  her  chosen  age ;  (d) 
Then  bending  low,  with  equal  reverence  search 
The  storied  portico,  and  sainted  church, 

Till 

(d)  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  treatises  of  this  kind, 
is  a  work  in  French,  intitled,  "  THE  RUINS:  or  a  Meditation 
on  the  Revolution  of  Em/iires  by  MR.  VOLNEY,  Deputy  to  the 
National  Assembly  in  1789."  It  is  \vrittenwithsomespirit,  and 
not  without  eloquence  in  some  parts,  and  abounds  with  what  is 
now  called  PhiloscjiJiy.  The  intent  of  this  book  is  to  attack  every 
principle  of  religion  in  the  heart,  even  the  principles  of  the  reli- 
gion now  termed  natural.  Mr.  Volney  wishes  to  convince  man- 
kind, that  every  pretence  to  revelation,  in  every  age  and  in  every 
country,is  equally  falseand  equally  unfounded;  and  by  ajargonof 
language,  and  antiquity,  and  mythology,  and  philosophy,  he  la- 
bours to  confound  and  blend  them  all  in  uncertain  tradition  and 
astronomical  allusions.  Andallthisis  attempted  to  be  done,  that  the 
world  may  be  prepared  for  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  effected.  In  this  point  he  seems  to 
act  not  without  reason,  as  the  principles  of  this  revolution  are 
laid  in  the  rejection  of  all  religion,  and  were  so  from  the  begin~ 
ningofit;  though  we  may  be  surprised  when  we  are  assured,  that 
it  is  "  An  age  of  DELiVERANCE/or  a  great  people  and  OF  HOPE 
FOR  ALL  THE  EARTH  !  !"  p.  88  §  Thereal  ignorance  of  this  man, 
on  the  subject  of  true  religion,  is  as  conspicuous  as  the  puny 
literature  which  appears  to  support  his  strange  doctrines  and  fool- 
ish opinions.  Upon  the  subject  of  what  he  calls  the  Filiation  of 
religions,  (for  the  French  must  have  their  new  jargon  of  words 

in 

§  I  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  French  original. 


Till,  wheedling  round  with  metaphysic  art, 
You  steal  Religion  from  th'unguarded  heart, 

And 

in  every  subject)  he  says;  tl  We  acknowledge  in  one  word,  that 
"  all  the  theological  doctrines  on  the  origin  of  the  world,  on  the 
"  nature  of  God,  on  the  revelation  of  his  laws,  and  the  appear- 
"  ance  of  his  person,  are  nothing  more  than  recitals  of  astronomical 
*'fac ts,  and  figurative  and  emblematical  stories  of  the  play  of  the 
"constellations!!!"  (du  jeu  des  constellations.)  p.  167.  I  cannot 
butacknowiedge  the  superstition  and  credulity  of  mankind  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  the  world;  but  what  Mr.  Volney  would  impose  u/ion  us 
for  the  truth,  exceeds  the  bounds  of  any  credulity  ever  yet  re- 
quired. Then  he  introduces  the  systems  of  idolatry,  the  worship 
of  the  stars,  the  two  principles  or  dualism  (a  little  more 
French  jargon)  the  rnonde  anime,  and  the  monde  machine,  Moses, 
Zoroaster,  Confucius,  and  Brama :  and  last  comes  Christianity. 
The  chapter  on  this  subject  is  the  strangest  of  all,  for  he  de- 
clares, that  CHRISTIANITY  consists  in  the  allegorical  worship  of  tJie 
Sun  under  the  calalistical  names  of  Chris-en,  or  Yes-zis  or  Je- 
sus!!! "  Christianisme  ou  culte  allegorique  du  Soleil,  sous  les 
"  noms  cabalistiques  de  Chris-en  ou  Yes-us  ou  Jesus  ! /"  And  this 
is  a  formidable  opponent!  this  is  one  of  the  guides  to  whom  we 
are  to  give  up  our  prejudices  !  Read  any  one  of  the  four  Evange- 
lists and  give  your  own  answer.  The  impudence  of  Mr.  Vol- 
ney is  at  least  equal  to  any  other  power  he  possesses,  for  he  re- 
quires of  his  reader  only  the  surrender  of  his  common  sense,  and 
common  understanding,  and  the  common  principles  of  any  know- 
ledge. Yet  he  demands  the  admission  of  all  his  allegories  and 
mystical  meanings,  (of  which,  in  the  true  French  stile,  no  doubt 
is  tobe  entertained,)  and  then  the  world  is  to  beemancipated  and 
delivered.  From  what? — From  credulity  and  superstition  Q^E.D. 
Upon  this  Mr.  Volney  observes,  the  priests  murmur.  I  think  the 

laity 


And  in  the  see-saw  undulating  play, 
The  moral  chorus  dies  in  words  away. 

Thence 

laity  will  at  least  do  as  much,  at  the  words  of  this  apostle  of 
nonsense,  blasphemy,  folly,  and — the  rights  of  mankind,  which 
the  French  never  fail  to  introduce,  when  they  have  laid  them  all 
prostrate,  civil,  moral  and  mental.  This  is  but  a  specimen 
of  such  writers  to  whom  we  arc  to  bow  as  the  deliverers  of 
mankind  from  superstition,  and  the  directors  of  our  minds  iri 
the  ways  of  truth.  Professing  themselves  wise  they  are  leccme fools  ! . 
—The  best  men  are  indeed  convinced,  that  the  ways  and 
works  of  Providence  are  inscrutable,  and  the  nature  of  GOD 
incomprehensible;  "and  they  lament  their  own  insufficiency. 
Yet  they  feel  themselves  bound  by  the  laws  of  reasoning,  and  of 
the  specific  evidence  in  every  great  question  divine  and  human. 
They  are  the  best  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  depth  and  height  of 
eternal  wisdom  and  mercy,  and  the  difficulties  of  attaining  to 
this  knowledge.  They  assent  to  the  words  of  a  man  of  no 
vulgar  erudition  t  or  mediocrity  of  talents,  when  he  declares, 
"  Quantis  suspiriis  et  gemitibus  fiat,  ut  quantulacunque  ex  Jiarte 
possit  intelligi  Djius  ! "-—Before  I  close  this  note,  I  cannot  help 
reminding,  not  informing,  every  reader,  that  even  Tacitus,  (the 
favourite  author  of  many  free  thinkers,  though  I  know  not  why) 
has  borne  testimony  to  the  existence  and  last  sufferings  of  JE- 
SUS CHRIST,  under  the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  "  Auctor  nominis  ejus  CHRISTUS,  qui  Tiberio  impe- 
ritante,  per  procuratorem  Pontium  Pilatum,  supplicio  affectus 
erat."  Annal.  15.  S.  44.  Yet  we  are  assured,  with  an  effrontery 
without  a  parallel,  that  CHRIST,  or  Chris-en  is  only  a  calalistical 
name  of  the  Sun.  So  is  the  name  of  Caesar,  of  Socrates,  or  of 
Plato.  Are  we  not  ashamed  of  listening  to  such  writers  as  Mr. 

Volney, 

•J-  Augustinus. 


Thence  careless  saunt'ring  in  Vacuna's  vale, 
Tune  to  your  listless  lyre  some  Crazy  Tale ;  (f) 
Dash  for  applause,  nor  seek  a  poet's  name, 
Content  with  scribbling  and  ambiguous  fame. 
From  laws  of  metre  free,  (which  idly  serve 
To  curb  strong  genius  and  it's  swelling  nerve,) 
In  verse  half  veil'd  raise  titillating  lust, 
Like  girls  that  deck  with  fiow'rs  Priapus'  bust,    (g) 

Go 

Volney,  who  address  us  so  unworthily  ?  Yet  this  is  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Volney,  and  such  as  Mr.  Volney,  treat  the  whole 
human  ra^e,  men  and  women,  learned  and  unlearned.  The 
general  character  of  all  these  writers  may  be  expressed  In  lan- 
guage at  once  awful  and  true  :  "  Non  est  qui  judicat  vcre ;  con- 
"  fidunt  in  nihilo,  loquuntur  vanitates  ;  conceferunt  laborcm^  fejis* 
"  renmt  iniquitatem." 

(f)  See  Crazy  Tales,  &c.  and  the  whole  school  of  La  Fon- 
taine. 

(g)  See  ANGELICA  KATTFFMAN'S  elegant  print;  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  subject  is  purely  classical.     N.  B.  A 
friend  of  mine  would  insist  upon   my   perusing  a  long  disqui- 
sition in  quarto,   ON  THE  WORSHJP  of  PRIAPUS,   (printed  in 
1786)  with  numerous  and  most  disgusting  plates.     It  has  not 
been  published,    but   distributed  liberally,f  without  any  in- 
junction, 

f  i.  e.  By  the  Dilettanti  Society.     The  solemnity  with  which 
the  Dilettanti  meet  wa&  present  their  -valuable  works  to  the  chosen 

few 


(     28     ) 

Go  turn  to  MADAN,  and  in  Gospel  truth,. 
And  Xkelyjithorie.  (h)  lore,  instruct  our  youth  : 


Some 


junction  of  secrecy,  to  the  emeriti  in  speculative  Priapism,  as 
one  would  think.  As  I  hope  the  treatise  may  be  forgotten  I 
shall  not  name  the  author,  J  but  observe,  that  all  the  ordure  and 
filth,  all  the  antique  pictures,  and  all  the  representations  of 
the  generative  organs,  in  their  most  odious  and  degrading  pro- 
tnision,  have  been  raked  together  and  copulated  (for  no  other 
idea  seems  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  author)  and  copulated^ 
I  say,  with  a  new  species  of  blasphemy.  Such  are,  what  I 
would  call,  the  records  of  the  stews  and  bordellos  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  antiquity,  exhibited  for  the  recreation  of  anti- 
quaries, 


few,  and  the  inscription  in  the  blank  leaf  of  each  book,  are 
rather  ludicrous.  The  President  (of  the  day)  is  invested  with 
a  Roman  Toga  in  a  sort  of  consular  pomp.  Before  the  vote 

for  printing  Mr. 's  Prlapus  had  passed,   I  should  have 

said  with  Roman  sternnefs,  had  I  been  prefent,  1  lictor,  colliga 
manus.% — This  Roman  farce  would  (and  perhaps  may)  form 
the  subject  of  a  legitimate  Satire.  (1796.)  The  Dilettanti  So- 
ciety best  know  what  emblem^  modelled  in  wax,  is  laid  upon 
their  table  at  their  solemn  meetings. 

"  Grace 

Discumlunt ;   nee  velar i  P  I  c  i  u  R  A  juletur  : 
Forsitan  ex/tectes,  ut  Gailitana  canoro 
Incipiat  prurire  choro."  Juv. 

J  The  author  afterwards  named  himself,  and  was  very  angry 
with  me  without  any  reason.  1  only  did  my  duty  to  the  pub- 
lick.— See  P.  of  L.  Part  2.  v.  57.  Note  (o)  (Added  Aug.  1797.) 

§  Liv.  Lib.  i.  c.  26. 


Some  plain  positions  lay,  as  simply  thus  ; 
Marriage  (i)  consists  in  —  actu  coitus  : 
Laymen  may  have  ten  wives  ;  poor  priests  but  one  : 
Then  growl  at  British  laws  in  surly  tone, 

That 

quaries,  and  the  obscene  revellings  of  Greek  scholars  in  their 
private  studies.  Surely  this  is  to  dwell  mentally  in  lust  and 
darkness  in  the  loathsome  and  polluted  chamber  at  Caprese. 
Essays  on  Landscape  and  Gardening  may,  I  hope,  purify  the 
mind  :  and  as  the  author  is  conversant  with  Greek  writers  and 
is  now  at  a  certain  time  of  life,  I  recommend  to  him  a  sentence 
from  an  author,  who  perhaps  is  not  in  his  catalogue,  though 
Mr.  --  would  be  thought  a  philofopher  : 

£(TTJV,  STeJT 


(A)  See  a  book  intitled  Thefypthora,  or  Tlie  Causes  of  Female 
Ruin  ;  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

(/)  Thefe  expressions,  and  some  that  follow,  are  taken. 
verbatim  from  the  book  itself;  and  yet  there  are  perfons  who 
think  that  such  treatises  should  be  answered  seriously, 

N.  B.  If  in  this  and  in  a  very  few  other  places,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  introduce  expressions  rather  strong,  I  beg  pardon, 
which  will  be  granted  by  readers  who  reflect  :  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  effectual  exposure  of  the  unwarrantable  and 
scandalous  licence  of  some  writers  without  it.  The  follou-ing 
excellent  words  will  explain  my  meaning  :  "  The  ancient  sate- 
"  rists  often  used  great  liberty  in  their  expressions;  but  their 
"  freedom  no  more  resembles  this  licentiousness,  than  the  nak- 
"  edness  of  an  Indian  does  that  of  a  common  prostitute." 
HUME'S  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  viii,  p.  334.  (Si  sic  omnia  !) 


f  30  ) 

That  {e  loving  man  must  grind  with  loving  wife, 

In  mold  asinaria,  during  life." 

With  THICKNESS  (k)  give  some  useful  Hints  for 

Health, 

For  publick  good,  though  not  for  private  wealth  ; 
Like  him,  to  shun  the  cold  embrace  of  death, 

•• 

Inhale  in  virgin  arms  ambrosial  breath. 

Or  from  the  Alps  extend  to  Norway's  rocks, 
With  Switzer-Russico-Kamtschatcan  Coxe,  (n) 

Then 

(>£)  Mr.  THICKNESS,  in  his  Valetudinarian's  Bad  Guide, 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  SHELBURNE,  now  Marquis  of  LANS- 
DO  WNE,  has  inese  words  ;  "  I  myself  am  now  turned  of  sixty,  and 
'*  in  general,  though  I  have  lived  in  various  climates,  and  suffered 
"  severely  in  body  and  mind,  yet  .having  always  partaken  of  the 
•'  breath  of  young  "women  whenever  they  lay  in  my  way,  I  feel  none 
"  of  those  infirmities  which  so  often  strike  my  eyes  and  ears 
"  in  this  great  city,  in  men  much  younger  than  myself."  Chap. 
v.  to  which  Mr.  T.  has  put  his  own  name,  and  he  is  rather  a 
voluminous  author.  But,  alas!  what  says  a  witty  Italian: 
•— Bella  femina  c/ie  ride,  vuol  dir,  borsa  che  filange. 

(n)  The  Rev.  WILLIAM  COXE,  M.A.F.R.S.  &c.  &C.&C.&G. 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  This  author  is  a  gentleman  of  learning,  abi- 
lity and  information;  but  he  is  too  prolix  and  too  voluminous. 
"  Composuit  OCTO  Volumina,  inefitc  mjigis  quam  ineleganter."-\-  A 

writer 

f  Sueton.  Claud.  Sect.  41. 


(    3'     ) 

Then  turn  full-fraught  from  bleak  Siberia's  shore, 
And  leave  us  just  as  knowing  as  before. 
Or  bound  with  BARRINGTON  in  charming  spell, 
Of  Irish  (o)  trout  s  with  gizzard  stomachs  tell  ; 

While 


writer  of  Travels  should  tell  us  what  lie  has  seen  or  heard 
himself,  and  not  abridge  histories  of  former  times^  and  insert 
them  in  his  book,  or  croud  it  with  biographical  memoirs 
of  deceased  great  meq.  Travels  lose  their  name  by  this  me- 
thod of  composition,  and  the  publick  complain  with  justice 
of  the  noble  art  of  book-making.  Mr.  Coxe  is  a  writer 
of  great  respectability,  but  my  fear  of  his  works  passing  into 
an  example,  has  extorted  this  notice  from  me.  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  duty  to  the  publick,  and  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Lite- 
rature. 

(o)  This  alludes  to  a  very  ingenious  account  transmitted  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1774,  °f  a  strange  fish  called 
the  Gillaroo  Troui^  with  the  gizzard-like  stomach.  "  The  first 
*'  time,  (says  the  honourable  Mr.  BARRINGTON)  I  ever  hap- 
"  pened  to  hear  of  this  singular  fish,  was  from  an  Irish  Judge, 
<f  who  being  on  the  Connaught  Circuit,  at  Ballynrobe,  in  the 
*'  County  of  Mayo,  expressed  his  incredulity  with  regard  to 
"  their  existence;  but  was  obliged  to  pay  the  common  Irish 
"  laager  of  a  rump  of  'beef  \  and  a  dozen  of  claret,  on  three  or  four. 
"  being  produced  the  next  day  from  a  neighbouring  lake." 
The  honourable  and  ingenious  Mr.  B.  next  proceeds  to  in- 
form the  Royal  Society,  that  these  gizzard- stomachs  are  often 
served  up  at  table  in  Ireland,  (which  account  this  R.  S. 
swallows  with  as  much  case  as  it  would  the  trout  itself;)  but 

supposing 


While  o'er  the  bulk  of  these  transacted  deeds 
Prim  BLAGDEN  pants,  and  damns  (ji)   'em  as  he 
reads. 

AUTHOR. 


supposing  that  some  might  be  inclined  to  doubt,  he  adds, 
"  I  could  corroborate  this  fact,  were  it  necessary,  by  the  testimony 
'*  of  an  Irish  Archbishop."  From  an  Irish  Archbishop,  by  an 
easy  transition,  Mr.  Barrington  introduces  an  English  Fish- 
monger^ and  declares  with  great  solemnity,  "  I  have  shewn 
**  the  stomach  to  Mr.  EVERETT  of  Clare  Market ',  a  very  intelli- 
" gent  fishmonger^  who  declares,  that  though  he  has  cut  ufi  thou- 
**  sands  of  trouts  and  salmons,  he  never  observed  any  thing 
44  similar  in  the  inside!"  See  (what  are  called)  PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL Transactions^  1774,  page  1 16.  Euge,  bene ,  recte.  I  can- 
DOt  help  saying  to  Mr.  B.  on  this  occasion, 

Propera  stomachum  laxare  saginis, 
Et  tua  servatum  consume  in  stscula  rhombum. 

Juv.  S.  iv.  v.  67. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  rhetorical  beauties  in  this  short 
extract.  Mr.  B.  darts  from  Ireland  to  England  with  incredi- 
ble swiftness,  from  Ballyrirobe  to  Clare-market;  then  come 
in  long  array,  incredulous  Irish  judges,  and  rumps  of  beef, 
with  dozens  of  claret,  not  tempered,  I  would  swear,  with 
water  from  any  trout  stream.  Next  appear  Irish  Archbishops^ 
and  INTELLIGENT  English  Fishmongers,  (an  epithet,  by  the 
bye,  he  denies  the  Archbishop)  and  all  this  waste  of  beautiful 
Janguage  and  deep  research  is  expended  to  convince  the  R.  S. 
of  the  existence  of  gizzard- stomach'd  trouts.  Yet  this  R.  S. 
-not  only  receives  all  this  nonsensical  ichthyological  farrago, 

but 


{     33    ) 
AUTHOR, 

JBear  me  yet  once  :   (oh  might  these  labours  end, 
And  I  to  peace  and  privacy  descend  ! ) 

C  Must 

but  selects  it  for  publication  BY  THEIR  COUNCIL,  Of  Mr. 
Barrington's  talents  and  erudition  I  could  speak  with  pleasure. 
But  when  such  a  learned  man  will  write,  and  a  Royal  Philofo- 
phical  Society  will  publish  such  stuff,  for  the  edification  of 
Europe,  I  think  it  proper  to  select  this  (from  myriads  of  late 
similar  pieces  of  stuff")  forpublick  notice,  that  men  of  real  learn- 
ing and  abilities  (and  fuch  1  acknowledge  Mr.  Barrington) 
may  be  rendered  cautious  how  they  commit  themselves  and  the 
societies  to  which  they  belong.  The  R.  S.  has  been,  and  might 
again  be,  of  national  utility  and  honour;  it  has  my  best  wishes, 
and  therefore  I  have  written  this  note,  (1794.) — All  learned 
Societies  must  now  look  to  their  original  principles,  and  consider 
well  the  characters  of  the  candidates  \yho  are  offered  for  their 
choice,  as  associates.  If  they  will  not,  the  Busts  of  Newton 
and  of  Boyle  should  be  veiled.  (1797.) 

(p)  It  is  by  no  means  intimated  that  DOCTOR  (I  beg  pardon) 
SIR  CHARLES  Elagden  (the  Secretary  to  the  R.  S.)  is  given  to 
profane  swearing  when  he  is  tired  on  such  occasions,  but  such 
works  damn  themselves.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  till  THE 
COUNCIL  will  exert  some  discrimination,  and  refuse  to  shelter 
themselves  under  their  foolish  declaration  of  not  answering, 
As  a  body,  for  the  works  they  publish.  Every  society  must 
be  answerable  for  it's  own  sense  or  nonsense^  AS  A  BODY,  unless 
they  choose  to  inscribe,  in  large  geld  letters,  over  their  meet- 
ing room,  "  CORPUS  SINE  PiCTORK  !"  (1794.) 


(     34     ) 

Must  I,  like  Chatterton,  (y)  that  varlet  bright,  (r) 
Rouse  some  new  Rowley  (s)  from  a  steeple's  height  ? 
Like  Hardwicke,  (t)  shelves  with  gossip  volumes 

clog, 
Of  Baby  Charles,  and  Jemmy's  slave  and  dog ; 

Of 

(q)  I  draw  my  humble  information  of  Chatterton  from  his 
Jife  in  the  New  Biographia  Britannica,  though  I  cannot  com- 
pliment Dr.  Gregory  on  such  a  meagre  performance.  They 
who  have  time  may  read  Mr.  Tyrrwhit,  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Mille«, 
Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  and  all  the  tribe  of  major  and  of  minor 
critics  (of  single  and  of  double  pinks,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  says  in  his 
CRITIC)  on  this  important  subject:  but  I  have  read  something 
about  vtttf  summa  Irevis,  &c.  &c.  and  confine  myself  to  the 
.general  view  of  this  controversy  in  Mr.  Mathias's  candid  and 
comprehensive  Essay. 

(r)  "  I  am  the  veriest  vailet  that  e'er  chcva'd'"  says  Falstaff, 
in  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  a. — Mr.  HORACE  WALPOLE,  now 
Lord  Orford,  did  not  however,  seem  to  think  it  necessary 
that  this  varlet  CHATTERTON  should  chew  at  all.  See  the 
Starvation  Act,  dated  at  STRAWBERRY  HILL.  Vide  Gregory's 
Life  as  above,  &c.  (1796.) 

(j)  As  to  this  strange  subjeft,  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
it  is,  mag»o  ccnatu  magnas  nugas ;  but  they  are  trifles  rather  plea- 
sant and  instructive.  I  am  sure  Dr.  Mi'les  proved  a  pleasant 
subject  for  that  chef-d'oeuvre  the  Archaeological  Epistle^  written 
by  Mr.  Mason. 

(/}  See  the  Miscllaneous  State  Papers,  published  in  1773,  by 
the  late  Lord  ii.. RDWJCKE,  in  2  vols,  410.  Letters  from 


(    35    ) 

Of  Lorkin's  (v)  diligence  for  lords'  arrears, 
With  trumpery  notes  of  long  forgotten  peers  ? 

Shall  I  new  anecdotes  from  darkness  draw, 
That  Strawb'ry  Horace  on  the  Hill  (w)  ne'er  saw, 
With  wire-wove  (x)  hot  pressed  paper's  glossy  glare 
Blind  all  the  wise,  and  make  the  stupid  stare ; 

C  2  And 

Baby  Charles's  dear  Dad  and  Gossip,  James  the  First,  and  his 
slave  and  dcg,  Steenie  Buckingham,  &c.  &c.  There  are  how- 
ever some  curious  and  valuable  papers  in  the  collection.  The 
noble  editor  was  a  man  of  learning. 

(•v)  MR.  LORKIN  doth  use  miraculous  diligence  about  your 
«'  Lordship's  arrears."  State  Papers  vol.  I.  p.  631.  N.  B.  It 
ofcen  requires  miraculous  diligence^  even  in  these  days,  to  get  at 
oni*  arrears.  See  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  if 
jsu  can  get  a  sight  of  them.  I  never  could. 

(iv)  The  Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  now  Lord  Orford ;  the 
owner  of  the  Gothic  mansion,  called  Strawberry  Hill  near 
Twickenham.  (1796.) 

(x)  All  books  of  all  kinds  are  now  advertised  to  be  printed 
on  a  nuire.wove  paper  and  hot  pressed,  with  cuts,  down  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  (the  uniformity  of  which  work  is  de- 
stroyed by  this  folly  unworthy  of  such  a  society)  and  Major 
REXNELL'S  learned  Memoir  on  Hindostan;  as  if  the  intention 
were,  that  they  should  be  looked  at  and  not  read,  As  to  the 

fury 


And  with  some  painting,  or  antique  vignette 
Intrance  old  BOYDELL'S  fond  subscribing  set?^ 

Or  must  I,  as  a  wit  with  learned  air, 
Like  Doctor  Dewlap,  (j^  to  Tom  Payne's  (z)  repair, 

Meet 

fury  for  frinfs  and  eats,  the  folly  and  rapacity  for  gain  in  some 
booksellers,  have  degraded  many  works  of  established  fame, 
and  subjected  some  learned  editors  to  unmerited  ridicule.  I 
feel  for  the  injury  and  injustice  which  a  Gentleman  who  has 
well  deserved  from  his  profession,  suffered  on  this  occasion. 
It  was  a  transaction  shameful  and  unjustifiable.  As  to  the 
wire-weavers  or  drawers  of  paper  and  tot-/tressers,  must  we 
say  to  the  public,  in  the  indignant  words  of  Apuleius, 
"  Quousque  frustra  pascetis  igvigtnos  istos?"  (Apuleii  Me- 
tamorph.  L.  7  pag.  157.  Ed.  Bipont.  1788.)  Surely  this  foolery 
must  foon  cease. 


I  wish  every  author  who  prints  and  publishes  bis  own 
on  a  win-wove  paper,  glazed  and  hot  pre  s  sedt  would  imitate  the 
honesty  of  the  late  Sir  William  Chambers,  Benight  of  the  Polar 
star  who  says,  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire,  which  accompanied  his 
wonderful  book  on  Oriental  Gardening;  fi  It  contains  (says 
*'  the  knight)  besides  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  two  very  pretty 
prints  by  Bartolozzi."  Eurofi.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1793.  —  While  this 
note  was  printing,  T  was  informed  that  COKE  UPON  LYTTLKTON 
•vuith  HargravSs  notes  is  advertizing  to  be  published  on  a  ivire 
*wovefla/ier  and  hot  pressed.  This  folly,  by  such  a  proceeding, 
must  surely  sign  it's  own  death-warrant.  I  wish,  to  be  sure 
tome  of  our  Statutes  at  Largt  could  be  a  little  win-drawn  and  hot- 


(    37    ) 

Meet  Cyril  Jackson  (a)  and  mild  Cracherode,  (q) 

'Mid  literary  gods  myself  a  god  : 
There  make  folks  wonder  at  th'  extent  of  genius 
In  the  Greek  Aldus  or  the  Dutch  Frobenius, 
And  for  the  edification  of  their  souls, 
Quote  pleasaunt  sayings  from  The  shifijie  of  Poles  ? 
C  3  Hold ! 

pressed  by  a  Committee  of  Parliamentary  Printers  and  Composi- 
tors. 

(j>)  Put  for  any  portly  Divine,  ne  pour  I*  digestion,  as  Bruyere 
would  say.  The  reader  will  supply  one  to  his  fancy.  But  he 
must  not  imagine,  that  I  mean  mere  London  Divines,  frequenters 
of  routs,  plays,  operas,  Bond-street  and  Kensington  Gardens,  or 
chatterers  in  bookseller's  shops,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Bri- 
tish Clergy,  who,  as  a  class  of  men,  are  in  general  distinguished 
for  literature  and  philosophy,  and  for  manners  corresponde/it  to 
their  profession. 

(z)  Not  that  detestable  fellow  Tom  Paine  \\\Q  Democrat,  whom 
we  all  execrate,  and  who  is  now  with  or  without  z.bead\i\ 
France,  I  hope  in  the  late  fashion  of  that  country  (in  1794)— 
but  one  of  the  best  and  honestest  men  living,  the  very  respecta- 
ble Mr.  Thomas  Payne  Senior,  to  whom  as  a  bookseller,  learning 
is  under  considerable  obligations.  I  mention  this  Trypho  Emeri- 
tus with  great  satisfaction. 

(a)  The  present  Dean  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  exemplary 
for  his  diligence  and  learning  '*  in  OUR  University,"  as  the  Dean; 
to  talk. 


Hold !  cries  Tom  Payne,  that  margin  let  me  measure. 
And  rate  the  separate  value  of  each  treasure. 
Eager  they  gaze  :    "  Well  Sirs,  the  feat  is  done ; 
"  Cracherode's  Poet l<e  Principes  (r)  have  won  :" 
In  silent  exultation  down  he  sits, 
'Mong  well  be-Chaucer'd  Winkyn-Wordian  wits. 
Or  shall  I  thence  by  mock-appointment  stop, 
And  joke  with  Bryant  at  his  Elmsly's  shop  : 
And  hear  it  whisper'd,  while  I'm  wondrous  pliant, 
'Tvvas  DocTORDew!fi/t  spoke  toMister  BRYANT,  (d) 

OCTAVIUS, 


(<$)  The  Reverend  CLAYTON  CRACHERODE  M.  A.  Stu- 
dent of  Ch  iit  Church  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum.  A  rich,  learned,  and  most  amiable  man 
(to  use  the  words  of  the  son  of  Sirach)  "  furnished  with  ability, 
living  peaceably  in  his  habitation."  His  library  is  allowed  to  be 
the  choicest  in  old  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  any  private  col- 
lection in  this  country. 

(c)  The  famous  edition,  by  H.  Stephens,  of  the  principal 
Greek  poets,  called  Poet<e  Greed  Principes.  All  literary  men,  from 
the  little  Reverend  Biilicpolisb  DR.  GOSSET,  well  known  at  sales, 
to  the  humblest  collector,  understand  this  farce  of  margin  measur- 
ing, and  the  profit  of  it.  (See  also  P.  of  L.  Dialogue  4.) 


C    39    ) 

O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

How  just  was  he,  who  in  this  sapient  age, 
When  learning's  varied  cares  the  mind  engage, 
Stood  up  self-taught,  and  in  mankind's  defence 
Pray'd  for  professors  of  plain  common  sense. 
But  say,  what  think  you  of  the  tragic  Stage  ?  (dd) 

AUTHOR. 

No  —  you'll  excuse  me  there,  I  know  this  age. 
What  ?  from  the  French  (e)  Aristotelian  school, 
Must  I  plan  Tragedies  by  line  and  rule  ; 
To  the  high  Gods  address  my  first  appeal, 
Then  bid  the  press  my  hidden  worth  reveal, 

C  4  While 

(tf)  When  I  name  Mr.  Bryant,  it  is  a  sufficient  eulogy.    But 
see  more  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  poem. 


As  to  the  modern  Comedies  of  the  day  by  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  the  ra/iid  School,  they  are  below  criticism.  Farce  and 
O'Keefe  have  seized  upon  the  stage.  "  The  players  and  I, 
thank  heaven,  are  no  friends." 

(e)  There  are  some  deep  critics  who  read  Aristotle  in  French, 
and  quote  him  in  Greek.—  I  know  not  what  to  say  m<w'.  the 
French  have  proscribed  Corneille,  Racine,  &c. 


C    40     ) 

While  round  my  temples  many  a  tendril  play? 
Of  owlish  ivy  with  the  Mzevian  bays  j 
And  close  in  mournful  pomp  the  tragic  rear, 
Though  Jephson  (c)  scarce  can  gain  the  publiqk  ear. 

/ 

O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

Still  there  are  works  which  lead  to  sure  renown, 
In  the  lay  habit  or  the  sacred  gown  $ 
Will  stamp  your  credit  at  an  easy  price, 
Learn'd  and  ingenious,  (d)  or  a  Vir  Clariss  : 

Take 

(0  Jephson :—  Author  of  Eroganza,  The  Count  of  Narbontu:, 
£c.  My  wish  is, 

Grande  munus 

Cecropio  REPETAT  cothurno.f 
But  no  more  dull  Roman  portraits  in  410. 

(<0  Any  person  who  commnnicates  even  a  single  note  to  the 
modern,  editors  of  Shakspeare,  is  stiled  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Mr.  two  stars**  :  the  title  of  Vir  Clarissivius  is  appropriated  to 
the  commentators  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  c'assicks,  and  often 
with  the  same  propriety. 

t  Hor.  Lib,  2.  Od.  i.  v.  1 1. 


•Take  Markham's  Armorie,  (e)  John  Taylor's  Scul- 

H  (/) 

Or  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  (^)  or  proverbial  Fuller ; 

With 


(e)  The  names  of  some  few  boots  of  that  vast  system  of 
(oglioneriet  or  Gorgeous  Gallery ff  Gallant  Inventions^  which  is  cal- 
led forth  to  illustrate  our  old  dramatick  writers.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  reader  of  sense  should  see  what  may  be  called  in  the 
old  language,  *'  THE  UNTRUSSING  OF  T.HESE  HUMOROUS  CRI- 
TICS," namely,  the  Commentators  on  Shakspeare,  from  George 
Steevens,  Esq.  downwards.  The  first  chapter  of  Markhairfs 
JSooke  of  Armorie  is  intitled,  "The  difference  between  Charles  and 
,"  Gentleman /'  and  it  ends  thus:  "  From  the  offspring  of  Gen- 
,"  tlemdnly  Jajthet  came  Abraham,  Moses,  Aaron  and  the  Pro- 
*' phets,  ttfc.&c.;  also  the  King  of  the  right  line  of  Maryt  of 
.*'  whom  that  only  absolute  Gentleman  Jesus  was  born,  gentleman 
"  by  his  mother  Mary,  Princesse  of  coat-armour,  &c." — Reader, 
Mr.  Steevens  and  Dr.  Farmer  will  tell  you  all  this  is  J0,  and 
O^JOTED  too,  Hen.  V.  vol.  ix.  p.  441,  edit.  1793;  though 
you  may  begin  with  a  staring  doubt. 

(f)  John  Taylor  thus  dedicates  his  Sculler  ;    "  To  the  whole 
.'*  Kennel  of  Antichrist's  Hounds,  Priests,  Friars,  Monks,  and 
"  Jesuit?,  Mastiffs,  Mongrels,  Islands,  and  Bloodhounds,  Bob- 
«.'  tail'd  Tykes,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(g)  Old  plays  intitled,  "  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,   Banks's  Bay 
Horse  in  a  trance,  Pierce  Pennyless's  «« Supplication  to  the  Devil, 
I*  Webster's  JWiite  Devil,  The  Menjr  Devil  of  Edmonton,   &c.  &C. 
/'  &C. ;   in  short,  touts  la  diablerie  dramatique." 


(    4*     ? 

With  Upton,  Fabell,  Dodypoll  the  nice, 
Of  Gibbe  our  cat,  (k)  white  Devils  or  (kh)  old  Vice  j' 

Then 


{h)  Of  Gibbe  our  Cat. — Falstaff  says,  "  I  am  as  melancholy 
"  as  a  GIBBE-CAT."  H.  IV.  p.  I.  a.  i.  sc.  2.  On  this  the 
Commentators  are  right  pleasant.  Dr.  Johnson  begins,  "  A 
Gibbe  cat  means,  1  know  not  why,  an  old  cat."  Dr.  Percy  informs 
us  next,  that  a  G/^-cat  in  Northamptonshire,  means  a  /fc-cat, 
which  in  some  parts  of  England  is  called  a  raw-cat,  and  in. 
Shropshire  a  tup  cat.  Then  follow  other  wise  critics,  and  last 
of  all  appears  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  who  brings  a  train  of  au- 
thorities on  this  important  question,  shewing  how  Gib  is  short 
for  Gilbert,  and  Tib  forTibert ;  how  Jack  is  appropriated  to  a 
horse,  and  Tom  to  a  pigeon  :  how  Chaucer,  in  his  Romaunt  de 
la  Rose,  mentions  Gibbe  our  Cat,  to  which  Tib  was  synonimous, 
as  it  is  at  this  day;  how  we  read  in  Gammar  Curton's  Needle 
(which  is  a  right  pleasant,  witty  and  merry  comedy,  written 
by  Mr.  S.  Master  of  Arts)  viz.  "  Hath  no  man  stolen  her  ducks, 
or  gelded  GisffE  her  cat  ?"  Upon  which  Mr.  Warton  very 
gravely  observes,  "  the  composure  of  a  cat,  is  almost  character- 
istick,  and  I  know  not,  (see  Dr.  Johnson's  words  above)  whether 
there  is  not  a  superior  solemnity  in  the  gravity  of  a  HE-CAT."  Mr. 
Steevens  says,  "  A  Gib  cat  is  a  cat  qualified  for  the  seraglio^ 
**  for  all  animals  so  mutilated  become  drowsy  or  melancholy" 
Mr.  Warton  and  Mr.  Steevens  have  left  it  a  matter  of  doubt 
•whether  their  own  drowsiness  and  gravity  and  that  of  their  brother- 
eommentaton  was  in  consequence  of  &c.  &c.  &c.  (See  Abul- 
Pharagi's  great  Babylonish  chapter,  "  De  Semiramide, 
"  Sapientibus  ejus  et  Eunuchis,  &c.")  To  be  sure  they  do 
sympathize  with  Gammar  Gurton,  and  her  poor  unfortu- 
nate Gilbe-cat.  For  my  own  part,  I  neither  can,  nor  (if  I 

could 


(     43     ) 

Then  lead  your  readers  many  a  precious  dance, 
Cap' ring  with  Banks's «  Bay  Horse  in  a  Trance  :' 
The  Housewife's  Jewel  read  with  care  exact, 
Wit  from  old  Books  of  Cookery  (/)  extract  : 

Thoughts 

could)  would  I  decide  this  momentous  question  ;  and  will 
pnly  add,  (without  being  in  the  least  melancholy  or  drowsy  my- 
self) in  the  words  of  an  author  who  imparted  a  manly  vigour 
to  the  Roman  muse,  "  Pro/iria  qua:  maribus  tribuuntur,  mascula. 
dicas." 

(///;)  OLD  VICE  was  a  personage  very  frequent  in  our 
ancient  comedies.  I  beg  leave  to  present  my  reader  with  a 
Jiart,  (and  a  very  short  part)  of  Mr.  Upton's  account  of  him. 
"  Old  Vice  was  a  droll  character  in  our  old  plays,  accoutered 
"  with  a  long  coat,  a  cap,  a  pair  of  asses  ears,  and  a  dagger  of 
tc  lath.  This  buffoon  character  was  used  to  make  fun  with  tlie 
"  devil i  and  he  had  several  trite  expressions,  as,  "  I'll  be  with 
"  you  in  a  trice — ah-hah,  boy,  are  you  there?  &c."  and  this  was 
"great  entertainment  to  the  audience  to  see  their  old  enemy  so 
"  belaboured  in  effigy.  Vice  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
"  Vice-devil,  AS  Vice-roy,  Vice-doge,  &c.  and  THEREFORE  called 
*c  very  properly  THE  VICE.  He  makes  very  free  with  his  mas- 
«*  ter,  like  most  other  Vice-rnys  or  Prime-ministers,  so  THAT  he  is 
**  the  devil's  Vice  or  Prime-minister.  And,  (adds  Mr.  Upton) 
*'  this  it  is  which  makes  him  so  saucy."  Extract  from  Mr.  Upton's 
note  on  Rich.  III.  act.  iii  sc.  i .  N.  B.  I  make  no  doubt  but  the 
leader  will  observe  the  beautiful  compliment  to  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  most  logically  deduced.  This  personage  has  been 
much  patronized  of  late  in  Fiance,  where  every  species  of 
VICE,  old  or  new,  is  exercised  and  used  without  any  abbreviation^ 
to  speak  with  Mr.  Upton. 


(     44     ) 

Thoughts  to  stew'd  prunes  and  kissing  comfits  suit, 
Or  the  potatoe,  (£)  vigour  stirring  root : 

And 

(z)  Books  of  Coole>y.—I  am  afraid  that  these  extracts  will 
pi ove  what  Decker,  in  his  GuFs  Hornbook,  calls,  ««  The  sinful 
"Suburbs  of  Cookery."  Mr.  Collins,  (in  his  PoTATOE-note, 
at  the  end  of  Tioi.us  and  Cressida)  extracts  without  a  blush, 
from  the  Good  Housewife's  Jewel,  a  receipt  with  all  the  ingredi- 
ents AT  FULL  LENGTH,  "  To  make  a  tart  that  is  a  COURAGE  ft 
'*  a  manor  woman"  And  this  is  but  a  specimen. 

Non  more  probo ;  cum  carmina  lumbum 
Intrant,  et  tremulo  scalpuntur  ubi  intima  versu.  J 

(k)  The  commentators  on  Shakespeare  are  peculiarly,  and 
«ven  zealously,  studious  in  minutely  explaining  and  declaring 
all  the  various  modes  and  receipts  which  the  age  of  the  Virgin 
Queen  afforded  or  recommended  for  the  service  of  the  Quetn 
ef  Love  and  soft  desire.  Whole  pages  are  absolutely  filled  with 
venereal  provocatives,  with  the  power  of  kissing  comfits,  stewed 
prunes-,  the  virtues  at  potatoes,  eringo-toot,  &c.  &c.  Must  these 
comments  be  stiled  the  "  Pauca  suo  Gallo  qua  vel  legal  ipsa  Ly- 
coris?"f  I  sometimes  doubt  what  book  I  have  in  my  hand. 
These  fair  editors  give  all  they  can,  nor  let  us  dream  the  rest. 

After  a  very  long  note1  on  stewed  prunes,  by  Mr.  Steeyens,J 
vol.  v.  p.  375,  edit.  1778,  and  vol.  viii.  p.  529,  Edit.  1793, 

(which 

$  Pers.  Sat.  i.  v.  20.  t  Virg.  Eel.  10.  v.  a. 

J  Mr.  Steevens  in  his  advertisement  to  the  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare  in  1778,  stems  to  have  had  his  scruples  on  the  subject  of 
these  pious  prunes,  and  virtuous  bulbs;  "  Such,  (says  he)  as 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  propriety  of  FalstafFs  allusion  to 
stewed  prunes  should  not  Ire  disgvsted  at  a  multitude  of  instances, 
&c.  &c.  &c." — N.  B.  Some  folios  are  very  sagacious,  and  cry 
eut  first ;  but  it  will  not  do. 


(    45    ) 

And  then  returning  from  that  antique  waste, 
Be hail'd by Parr,(/)  THE  GUIDE  OF  PUBLICK  TASTE  ; 

AUTHOR. 

*'  (which  see,)  The  Reverend  DOCTOR  Farmer  adds,  very 
*'  properly,  that  Mr.  Steevens  has  to  fully  discussed  the  subject 
41  of  stewed  prunes ,  that  one  can  add  nothing  but  the  price-" 
"  (Right: — Hoc  defuit  unum  FABRICIO  :  f  Juv.  S.  4.)  and  there- 
fore adds  the  Reverend  DOCTOR,  in  a  /liece  called  Banks's  Bay- 
Horse  in  a  Trance,  159?,  "  we  have  a  stock  of  wenches  set 
44  up  with  their  stewed  prunes,  NINE  for  a  tester."  At  other 
times  these  subjects  are  explained  in  the  learned  languages, 
for  tJie  use  of  scholars,  as  in  vol.  iv.  p.  211,  edit.  1778,  and  in 
vol.  iv.  p.  80,  edit.  1793,  by  Mr.  Steevens.  "  Urtica:  ma- 
"  rinae  cranes  finmtum  quendam  mo  vent,  et  aerimonia  sua 
**  VENEREM  sopitam  et  extinctam  excitant"  Johnston.  Hist. 
Nat.  de  Exang.  Aq.  p.  56.  I  protest  I  sometimes  think  these 
reverend  or  ir-reverend  commentators  are  about  to  change 
sexes,  or  have  done  so,  and  set  up  for  (what  Milton  in  his 
Apology  for  Smectymnus  calls)  "  Old Prelatesses  with  dl  their 
young  Corinthian  Laity."  I  wonder  we  have  never  yet  had  Tfie 
Beauties  of  Mr.  Steevens,  of  The  Reverend  DOCTOR  Farmer,  of 
Mr.  Collins,  (the  potatoe-critic,)  &c.  &c.  as  a  convenient  manual 
for  young  or  old  men,  who  would  be  young.  Mr.  Collins  has 
given  the  publick  four  pages  in  8vo.  small  print,  on  the  aston- 
ishing virtues  of  POTATOES,  (a  tempest  of  provocation  j  printed  by 
themselves  at  the  end  of  Troilus  and  Cressida.  This  useful 
note  would  have  been  placed  with  better  grace  at  the  end  of 
4*  Love's  Labour  Lost."' — It  is  indeed  matter  of  great  and  offen- 
sive scandal  to  obtrude  such  refuse  and  filth  upon  THIS  NATION, 
andu$on  ALL  tht  countries  in  the  East  and  West  who  read  Shak- 
speare's  works.  It  is  highly  injurious  to  make  Shakspeare  the 

vehicle 

•\-  Fal>riciust   i.  e.   Gfwge  Sttevens^  Esquire  f 


(    46     ) 

AUTHOR. 

What  ? — must  I  enter  the  dramatic  course  ; 

Burst  through  the  countless  squadrons  foot  and  horse? 

All 

vehicle  of  so  much  obscene  trash,  raked  together  from  old  plays, 
old  cookery  books  and  trumpery  novels.  But,  I  am  told,  the 
poet  must  be  illustrated.  In  these  particulars,  Mr.  Steevens, 
Dr.  Farmer,  Mr.  Collins,  and  Mr.  (I  know  not  whom)  may  as 
well  illustrate  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  book  of  Lucretius. 
The  corruptions  of  our  nature  are  the  most  mortifying  com- 
ment. They  need  neither  incitement  nor  illustration.  Who- 
ever considers,  seriously  or  politically,  the  dominion  of  lust  and 
lewdness,  and  the  wide-wasting  desolation  and  irreversible 
misery  which  they  throw  among  the  defenceless  and  much-suf- 
fering sex,  left  to  destitution,  and  disease,  and  poverty,  and  de- 
spair, and  contempt,  and  barren  sorrow;  will  be  cautious  how 
he  adds  even  one  unnecessary  or  heedless  incitement  to  this  over- 
bearing fury.  A  man  of  sense,  if  not  of  morality,  in  re- 
marking on  all  such  passages  as  I  have  noted,  and  many  others, 
would  content  himself  with  saying,  "  This  or  that  passage  con- 
tains an  indecent  allusion  not  uncommon  in  the  novels  or 
plays  of  the  time;"  or  at  least  would  be  satisfied  with  a  single 
instance  to  shew  it.  Whatever  is  more  than  this,  cometh  from 
a  source  which  is  not  good.  At  present,  there  really  should 
be  an  exjiurgatory  index  to  THE  BEST  edition,  (and  in  many  re- 
spects it  is  the  best)  of  Shakspeare,  before  it  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  ladies  and  the  younger  part  of  the  readers  of  Shak- 
speare. I  believe  there  is  not  one  reflecting  scholar  in  this 
learned  kingdom,  who  will  not  join  in  this  and  in  the  follow- 
ing criticisms  on  the  present  subject,  whether  the  criticisms 
are  severe,  jocular,  or  indignant. 

Carminaque  Aonidum,   JUSTAMQUE  probaverat  IRAM  !f 

T-       —L— i  .-,-.. -_.-..-_^_.  i  j, ,_  

f  Ovid.  Metam.  L.  6.  r.  2. 


(    47    ) 

All  that  for  Massinger  and  Beaumont  fight, 
But  leave  their  authors  in  a  wretched  plight , 

From 

(1)  The  Reverend  Doctor  Parr,  in  his  dedication  of  "  Tract t 
"  of  Warburton   and  a    Warburtonian,    &c."    (reprinted    in 
17^9)  note  8.  p.  150,   has  most  kindly  pointed  out  to  such 
undiscerning  persons  as  myself,  that  "  Ma/one,  RceJ,  Farmer^ 
*'  and  Tyrwliitt,   have  come  forward  as  THE  GUIDES  OF  THB 
"  PUELICK TASTE."  To  be  sure  he  has  added,  "  Mr.  Steevenst 
*'  the  two  IVartonS)  BURKE,   and  in  his  critical  capacity,  Dr. 
"  JCKINSON."     But  even  in  this  latter  part  I  must  remark  a 
strange  coalition.     With  the  names  of  Burke  and  Johnson  who 
can  place  a  third  modern  in  the  same  rank  ?     Of  Mr.  Stee- 
vens's  classical  erudition  and  ingenuity   much  might  be  said ; 
yet  all  which  he  has  acknowledged  as  his  own  ivrifirtg,   consists  of 
notes  on  Shakspeare.    Every  one  must  regret  that  the  History  of 
English  Poetry  was  left  unfinished  by  its  lamented  and  deeply 
learned  author  :   and  as  to  his  brother  Joseph's  pleasant  Common- 
PUcg  Book  on  Pope,   it  was  always  amusing  to  me.     But  when 
the  title  of  Guides  of  the  Public..  ~:  aste  is  given   to  Malone,   Reed, 
Farmer,   (and  Tyriuluttt-\)   who  are  note-makers  alone  by  pro- 
fession, I  find  myself  constrained  to  look  into  my  English  Dic- 
tionary for  the  meaning  of  the  word?  guide  and  taite. 

I  have  selected  this  passage  from  the  splendid  dedication  of 
these  Warburtonian  Tracts,  in  which  a  man,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  faculties  and  strength,  has  not  thought  it  unbecoming 

his 

f  I  have  often  wondered  how  so  deeply  learned  a  scholar  ss 
Mr.  TYRWHITT  ever  sufferer!  himself  to  be  enrolled  with  these 
note-makers  on  Shakspeare.  EUL  ;he  leafier  of  itu*;  .  ha  u  tongue 
to  flatter  and  wheedle.  Houjer  explains  it  best,  llo^acnf,  n 
T'tx^s-v^E  vcov  'rvy.x  TTtp  ^pcvsovrwv.  In  this  manner  the  name  of 
SAMUEL  JOHNSON  was  inseparably  associated  with  that  of 
GEORGE  STEEVENS. 


(    48     ) 

From  CAP  ELL  steal,  yet  never  own  the  theft, 
And  then  desert  (m)  him  of  his  store  bereft. 
Oh  injur'd  Patron  of  our  noble  bard  ! 
CAPELL,  (n)  receive  this  tribute  of  regard, 

And 

his  character  to  attack,  like  a  puny  whipster,  the  established 
dignity  of  departed  excellence  ;  and  with  unbridled  licence  of 
language  has  endeavoured  to  invade  the  retreat  and  the  repose 
of  a  most  learned  and  venerable  prelate,  J   now  in  full  age  and 
loarj  Loliness.     I  speak  with  feeling  of  such  a  conduct,   and  I 
speak  with  the  feelings  of  a  man ;  for  what  is  a  mere  scholar 
and  a  quoter  of  Greek,  when  heforgets  the  man?    I  trust  Dr. 
Parr  has  severely  felt  the  unmeaning  vanity  and  silly  cruelty 
of  calling  forth  again  to  publick  notice  these  tracts,  which  their 
authors  long  wished  to  give  up  to  oblivion.     Leland,  and  the 
great  and  truly  liberal  Jortin,  might   have  been  as  ably  de- 
fended at  another  time  and  in  another  place.  I  cannot  be  repaid 
for  such  indecent  conduct  by  the  amusement  I  receive,   (to  use 
Dr.  Parr's  own  words)  "from  the  lucky  and  lucid  intervals  between 
"  the  paroxysms  of  (Dr.  Parr's }  polemic  phrenzy  ;  from  all  the  laugh- 
**  able  and  all  the  loathsome  singularities  •which  float  upon  the  surface 
*'  of  his  (Dr.  Parr's)  diction  ;  nor  can  I  hang  with  fondness  and  ad. 
"  miration  over  the  crowded  jet  clear  and  luminous  galaxies  of  imagery 
"  dif  used  through  (Dr.  Parr's)  works,  p*j$i,"  &c.  &c.    But  if  I 
should  quote  any  more  of  such  words,   the  reader  would  take 
the  Doctor's  Greek  for  English  and  his  English  for  Greek,  and 
be  apt  to  cry  out  with  honest  old  Doyley,  in  the  farce  of  Who's 
the  Dupe  f   (which  I  am  not,  but  the  Doctor  may  know  who  is) 
"  111  be  curs'd  if  this  is  English."    Indeed  I  have  no  more  time 
or  place  to  allot  in  this  First  Part  of  my  poem  to  Dr.  Parr.— I 
refer  my  reader  to  the  Third  Part,  in  which  the  Doctor  makes 
a  more  publick  and  distinguished  entry. 
» 

%  Dr.  KURD,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 


(     49     ) 

And  may  this  feeble  verse  to  life  and  light 
Call  forth  thy  name,  and  vindicate  thy  right* 

Must  I  for  SHAKSPEARE  no  compassion  feel, 
Almost  eat  up  by  COMMENTATING  (o)  zeal  ? 

D  On 

(m)  There  are  men  now  in  great  vogue  who  will  feel  the 
force  of  these  two  lines. 

(n)  Mr.  CAPELL,  the  Editor,  I  call  him  the  Patron-^-  of 
SHAKSPEARE.  This  gentleman  was  of  a  singular  turn  of 
rriind,  perhaps  a  little  too  minute,  but  of  a  curiosity  unbounded 
and  insatiable.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  his  critical  writ- 
ings on  Shakspeare,  and  his  accurate  researches  into  this  species 
of  antiquity,  and  who  have  considered  and  estimated  his  edition, 
of  the  poet,  will  not  scruple  with  me  to  pronounce  him,  The  Fa- 
ther of  all  legitimate  Commentary  on  Shaksjieare.  To  this  gentleman's 
intimacy,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  his  most  learned  investiga- 
tions, were  admitted  men  whom  I  forbear  to  name.  But  mark 
the  consequence.  His  edition  was  condemned,  or  I  should  ra- 
ther say,  damned  by  those,  who  in  the  poet's  own  words, 

"  To  his  unguarded  nest,  like  weasel  critics. 
Came  sneaking,  and  so  suck'd  his  princely  eggs.";JL 

And  when  the  SCHOOL  of  SHAKSPEARE  in  3  vols.  4to  was 
published  (alas!  after  his  death)  we  were  told  forsooth,  that 
we  had  nothing  to  learn  on  the  subject.  Indeed! — I  am  pleased 
however,  to  see  that  Mr.  Capell's  Preface  is  admitted  into  the 

new 

•f  The  6  TIpoa-roiTcvav, 
£  Hen  5,  Act.  i.  Sc.  a. 


On  Avcsi's  banks  I  heard  ACTION  (//)  mourn, 
By  fell  Slacfi  Ktttti  ®ogg  in  pieces  torn  ; 

Dogs 

new  edition  of  Shakspeare,  in  FIFTEEN  volumes.  It  will  not  be 
too  much  to  hope  for  an  edition  in  Fifty  volumes  quarto,  printed 
on  a  wire-wove  paper^  glaztd^  and  hot-Jiresred. 


(0)  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  a  short 
observation  on  this  subject.  —  SHAKSPEARE  was  born  in  the 
year  1564,  and  died  on  the  230!  of  April  in  1616,  on  his  birth- 
day. It  was  not  until  full  seven  years  after  his  death  that  his 
plays  were  fir  it  collected  and  published  together  in  folio,  in 
the  year  1623,  by  two  of  his  principal  friends  in  the  compa- 
ny of  comedians,  Hemminge  and  Condell.  They  likewise  cor- 
rected •&.  second  edition  in  1632.  It  may  seem  strange  to  us, 
but  it  is  true,  that  no  other  edition  of  his  woiks  was  attempted 
till  eighty-two  years  after  that  time,  when  in  the  year  1714  a 
third  edition  was  published  by  Mr.  Rowe  with  very  few,  if  any, 
corrections.  Pope,Theobald,  Hanmer,VVarburton,Capell,  John- 
son, Steevens,  and  Malone,  have  since  that  time  given  new  edi- 
tions. Mr.Steevens,  in  the  year  1766,  published  a  particular  edi- 
tion in  4  volumes  in  8vo.  of  all  the  plays  which  were  printed  in 
4to.  in  Shakspeare's  life-time  or  before  the  Restoration.  It  is 
printed  verbatim  from  the  old  copies,  and  is  curious  and  valuable. 

Mr. 


t  When  this  note  was  written  (in  1794)  Mr.  Ireland  had  not 
discovered  the  Shakspeare  manuscripts,  many  of  which  he  has 
since  published  by  subscription.  1  believe  Mr.  Malone's  En- 
quiry, (in  1796)  as  well  as  common  sense,  hns  taught  us  what 
to  think  of  the  originality  of  the  Plays  and  MSS.  given  to  Mr. 
Ireland  by  his  Son. This  subject  is  considered  in  the  Se- 
cond Part  of"  The  Pui  suits  of  Literatuie." 


Dogs  that  from  Gothic  kennels  eager  start 
All  well  broke- in  by  Coney-catching  (^)  Art> 

Dz  So 

Mr.  Steevens  asserts  unequivocally,  that  "no  proof  can  be 
given  that  the  poet  superintended  the  publication  of  any  one  of 
these  himself"  Pref.  vol.  i.  p.  14.  If  this  be  true,  as  I  believe, 
what  can  any  editor  arrogate  to  himself  concerning  the  genuine 
text  of  this  great  poet?  I  am  not  speaking  of  conjectural  criti- 
cism, and  of  an  accurate  revision  of  the  punctuation,  which  is  of 
real  consequence,  but  of  the  actual  words  themselves  as  written. 
by  Shakspeare.  The  original  players,  Hemmingeand  Condeil, 
were  in  possession  of  the  only  MSS.  which  were  extant  at  the 
very  time  when  the  plays  were  first  acted;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  /day-house  manuscript  copy  was  the  only  one  to  which  they 
could  refer,  and  no  MSS.  whatsoever  existed  after  that  time. 
Shakspeare  appears  wholly  to  have  neglected  or  despised  repu- 
tation in  succeeding  ages.  It  is  for  this  age  to  amuse  itself  with 
schools  and  galleries,  and  without  blaa-ie,  in  my  opinion. 

(//)  Videre  CANES;  primusque  Melampus, 
Pampliagus  et  Dorceus,  velox  cum  fratre  Lycisca, 
Jchnobatesque  sagax,  et  villis  Asbolus  atris, 
Nebro/ihonosque  valens,  tttrux  cum  Laelape  Thcront 
Labros  et  Agriodos,  et  acutae  vocis  fylactor, 
Quosque  referre  moraest;  ea  turba  CUPIDIN'E  PR  ./ED.® 
Qua  via  dilficilis,  quaque  est  via  nu!Iat  -sequuntur. 
Heu  famulos fugit  IPSE  suos:  clamare  liliebat, 
ACTION  Ego  sum;  DOMINUM  cognoscite  VESTRUM: 
Vellet  abesse  quidem — sed  ADEST.     Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  iil. 

N.  B.  It  is  conceived  that  this  canine  metamorphosis  of  the 
Commentators  on  Shakspeare,  will  be  received  in  a  pleasant 
point  of  view  without  offence;  for  I  muft  speak  it  to  the  credit 
of  our  English  black  letter  dogs,  that  upon  the  whole  there  is  more 

harmony 


C    5>    ) 

So  tender  to  the  Paphian  notes  they  move, 
And  seem  as  they  were  only  born  for  (qq)  love. 

Hark, 

harmony  among  them,  (a  few  cases  excepted)  than  among  the 
dogs  that  worried  Greek  and  Roman  authors  in  former  tiroes. 
I  suicly  may  be  excused  for'this  caninity,  if  Mr.  Bryant  himself 
has  been  allowed  to  declare,  without  censure,  that  Kuvs;  signify 
O<  lep-tg:  though  certainly  the  Hierarchy  are  infinitely  indebted 
to  him  for  the  discovery.  Bryant's  Mythol.  vol.  i.  p.  329,  &c. 

(?)  The  singularity  of  this  term  (which  is  the  only  reason 
of  n;y  introducing  ii)  called  for  my  attention;  as  no  treatises 
or  farces,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  are  more  appealed  to  by 
the  commentators  than  "  Greene's  Art  of  Coney-catcbing; 
*'  Grecns's  Ground  \vork  of  Coney-catching;  Greene's  Dejtnce  of 
"  Cyrtey  scotching;  Greene's  Dh/uttatioit  between  a  He  Coney - 
*'  Catcher  and  a.  She  Coney-CatcLr,"  As  my  poor  library  will 
not  afford  these  valuable  books,  I  profess  myself  still  ignorant 
of  this  ancient  art  of  Coney  Catching,  and  therefore  am  by  no 
means  fit  for  a  commentator;  yet  the  reader  may  perhaps 
think  me  fit  for  writing  a  note  or  two  upon  these  "  SXATPERS 
"  UP  OF  UNCONSIDERED  TRIFLES."  (Wint  Tale,  A.  4.  sc.  i.) 
— I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Steevens  that  Coney -catching  means 
ihe  ait  cf  picking  pockets',  (see  his  note  on  the  words  "Silly 
Cheat,"  vol.  iv.  p.  368,  ed.  177^) — except  there  is  any  pleasant 
allusion,  by  anticipation,  to  some  late  editions  of  Shakspeare. 
&or  /lockets  cannot  keep  up  with  these  rising  demands  upon 
them.  Six  Ppuxos  FIFTEEN  SHILLINGS!!  for  the  last  edition 
of  Shak.speare,  and  without  any  binding!  I  cry  you  mercy,  my 
good  Master  Steevens;  think  of  us  fioor  poets. 

(iq}  tl  They  of  love  and  love's  disport 
Treat  LARGELY,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the-seal."  Milt.  P.  L. 
See  tlie  Comments  on  Shakspeare,  as  above,  and  faaim  through 
the  whole  edition. 
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Hark,  JOHNSON  (r)  smacks  his  lash ;  loud  sounds  the 
Mbunted  in  rear  see  STEEVKNS  H7/!//./isr-m,     [din: 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  learning's  22Iacfc  domain, 
And  guide  supreme  o'er  all  the  tainted  plain. 
Lo  !   first  Mdamlms  (s}  FARMER  deftly  springs, 
(Walter  de  Mapes  (/)  his  sire)  the  welkin  rings: 

D  3  Stout 

(r)  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  L.  L.  D.  The  reader  mmt  know 
enough  of  this  Huntsman,  his  green  velvet  cap,  and  brown 
brass  buttoned  coat,  and  his  churlish  chiding  of  every  hound 
that  came  near  him,  &c.  &c.  at  least  it  is  not  Jernmy  Boswell's 
fault  if  he  does  not. — Johnson  and  Bos  well;  AVTOV  Y.XI  0a/>«- 
Trovra  !  But  now  we  must  all  regret  the  loss  of  the  chearful,  the 
pleasant  snd  inimitable  Biographer  of  his  illustrious  friend. 

Dr.  Johnson's  comments  on  Shakspeare  are  never  sullied  and 
contaminated  with  minute  explications  of  indecent  passages  ; 
He  bears  no  token  of  those  sable  streams, 
But  mounts  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames.  J 
In  whatever  Dr.  Johnson  undertook,   it   was  his  determined 
purpose  to  rectify  the  heart,  to  purify  the  passions,  to  give  ar- 
dour to  virtue  and  confidence  to  truth. 

(s)  Melampus  signifies  a  dog  with  black   feet.     He   is  sup- 
posed to  have  run  over  the  town  and  county  of  Leicester,  but 
never  could  be  persuaded  to  give  any  account  of  it.\ — This  dog 
1  scented 

\  Pope  Dune,  L.  2.  v.  297. 

f  I  lament  that  Dr.  Farmer  never  published  his  intended 
HISTORY  OF  LFICL  STER.  1  lament  it,  but  I  do  not  reprobate 
the  Doctor,  as  he  behaved  in  a  gentlemanly  manner  when  he 
declined  prosecuting  that  work,  which  is  a  real  loss  to  the  an- 
tiquary and  the  lover  of  topography, 
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Stout  GLOUCESTER(«)  mark  mPam]ihagns(v}  advance, 
Who  never  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance; 
The  sage  Ichnobates  (ro)  see  TYRWHITT  limp; 
M ALONE  Hylactor  (.v)  bounds,  a  clear-voic'd  imp; 

Nor 

scented  out  the  Learning  of  Shaksffare  with  true  and  original 
sagacity,  and  abfolutely  unkennelled  it.  This  is  his  proper  praise. 
Mr.  Steevens  says,  "  Could  a  Jierf<ct  and  decisive  edition  of 
*'  Shakspeare  be  produced,  it  were  to  be  expected  ONLY 
"  (though  we  fear  in  vain)  from  the  hand  of  DR.  FARMER, 
*'  whofe  MORE  SERIOUS  AVOCATIONS  forlid  HIM  to  undertake 
**  what,  &c.  &c."  See  Advert,  by  Mr.  Steevens  to  Shakspeare, 
'Edit.  I/93>  p«  ii.  Such  gravity  of  compliments  between  two 
editors  reminds  me  of  what  Shakspeare  calls,  "  THE  ENCOUN- 

"  TER  OF  TWO  DOG  APES." 

(/)  Walter  de  Mapes  was  the  jovial  archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
the  Anacreon  of  the  eleventh  century,  "  A  decent  priest  where 
"  monkies  were  the  god;t\"  and  author  of  the  divine  ode,  begin, 
mng  : 

"  Miht  sit  propositum  in  taberna  mori ; 

Vinum  sit  appositum  morientis  ori, 

Ut  dicant,  cum  venerint  angelorum  chori, 

Dcus  sit  firofiilius  huic  Potatori!"  &c. 

(7^)  Stout  Gloucester. — Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.— 
See  Gray's  Bard.  "  Stout  Gloucester  stood  aghast  in  speech- 
less trance."  Stanza  i. 

(v)  Pamfiha?us — signifies  a  dog  of  a  most  voracious  appetite, 
who  snaps  at  and  devours  every  thing  digestible  or  indigesti- 
ble. 

\  Dunciad  B.  3.  208.  f  Hor.  A,  P.  v.  328. 
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Nor  can  I  pass  Lychca  MONTAGUE,  (>•) 

Her  yelp  though  feeble,  and  her  sandals  blue  ; 

D  4  Asbofas 

ble.  They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Divine  Legation,  &c. 
&c.  well  know  the  nature  of  Warburton's  literary  appetite  and 
the  danger  of  hunting  in  the  same  field  with  him.  With  all  liis 
eccentricities  this  was  a  noble  dog,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the 
true  breed  left  worthy  of  the  progenitor,  though  there  are  a 
few  mongrels. 

(TO)  Iclmobates  means  a  dog  who  tracks  out  the  game  before 
him.  No  one  was  more  diligent  than  this  dog,  yet  he  fre- 
quently went  upon  a  wrong  scent ;  but  would  never  suffer  the 
huntsman  to  call  him  off,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canterbury  and  Bristol. — If  I  were  again  to  metamorphose  these 
hounds  into  men,  I  should  lament  the  application  of  Mr.  Tyr- 
\v  hi  it's  learning  and  sagacity.  "  Ilium  pro  literato  plerique 
*'  laudandum  duxerunt,  quum  ille,  n^eniis  qiiibmdam  cinilibm 
"  OCCUpatus,  inter  Milesias  Punicas  APULE.  I  sui  et  ludicra  lite- 
"  taria  consenesceret."  (Vid.  Julium  Capitolinum  in  Vita 
Clodii  Albini  ad  Constantium  Augustum  ;)  I  will  however 
say,  as  to  my  own  part,  Ilium  pro  literato  laudandum  semper 
tluxi,  but  with  a  reserve  as  to  the  application  of  his  learning. 
I  wish  this  Ichnobatef  had  been  utilium  sagax  rerum, 

(x)  Hylactor  means  a  dog  with  a  clear  and  strong  voice.  One 
would  think  that  this  dog  was  one  of  Canidia's  breed,  which 
called  from  the  sepulchre  the  actual  remains  of  the  dead  to  en- 
chant and  stupify  the  living.  This  dog  has  been  scratching  up 
the  earth  about  Doctors  Commons,  and  has  torn  up  all  the  Wills  of 
the  actors  who  lived  in  Shakspeare's  time,  and  carried  them  in 
his  mouth  to  the  printer  of  a  late  edition  of  that  author. — 

Bat 


Asbohis  (z)  HAWKINS,  a  grim  shaggy  hound, 
In  Music  growls,  and  beats  the  bushes  round  ;  (a) 
Then  PORSON  view  Ne&rpjtftonos  (£)  the  shrewd,  (r) 
Yet  foaming  with  th'  Archdeacon's (^) critic  blood; 

See 

But  when  I  speak  of  rational  men,  it  passes  the  bounds  of  all 
sagacity  to  divine,  by  what  species  of  refined  absurdity  the  Wills 
and  Testaments  of  Actors  could  be  raked  up  and  published  to  il- 
lustrate Shakspeare.  (See  Malone's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  186, 
&C.  &c.  &c.  and  in  the  zd  vol.  of  the  edit,  of  Shakspeare,  in 
J793')  A  critick  for  such  an  ingenious  invention  should  be 
presented  xvith  the  ahum  Sagante  caliendrum,  which  would  not 
easily  fall  from  his  head. — But  Mr.  M.  has  redeemed  this  piece 
f){  folly  by  many  valuable  literary  excellencies. 

(y)  See  her  Es;ay  on  Shakspeare,  chiefly  against  the  French 
criticks.  A  very  pretty  Essay,  and  a  great  many  very  pretty 
things  have  been  said  about  it,  which  I  shall  not  contradict. 
*'  Dives  agris,  dives  hositis  in  fcsnore  nummisf  is  a  verse  which 
has  always  filled  a  house  with  sincere  admirers,  "without  any 
Jlattery.  N.  B.  I  must  observe  for  the  information  of  JiOiterityy 
that  the  meeting  of  the  female  Literate  at  Mrs  Montague's 
house  in  Portman  Square,  was  stiled  "  the  Blue  Stocking  Club. 

"  Foriunata  la  Calza  azzurra  e'  d'oro, 
"  Si  grata  a  Febo,  e  al  santo  Aonio  coro!" 

Ariosto. 

(z)  Ailolut  signifies  a  dog  of  a  swarthy  complexion. 

(a)  Beats  the  bushes  round. — Descriptive  of  Sir  John  Hawkin&'s 
History  of  Music;  in  which  however  there  is  much  original 
and  valuable  information. 
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See  Dorceusjf  WHITER  o'er  the  learned  soil, 
Brisk,  though  at  fault L,  with  new  associates  toil  ; 
In  Therons  (e)  form,  mark  RITSON  next  contend, 
Fierce,  meagre,  pale,  no  commentator's  (/)  friend  : 

Tom 

(b)  Nebrofihonos  signifies  a  dog  that  slays  the  fawns  and  deer, 
and  so  in  truth  it  is; 

Archdeacons,  rats,  and  such  small  deer, 
Have  been  Di  CK'S  food  for  many  a  year. 

And,  as  Lear  says,  "  I'll  take  a  word  with  this  same  LEARNED 
"THEBAN;"  my  learned  Ma-tet  Richard  Person:  but  he  loves 
no  titles  !  It  would  be  better  if  he  did. 

(c) — Mr.  Malone  says,  the  word  shrewd  means  acute,  or  in- 
telligent ;  Mr.  Steevens  says,  it  is  bitter  or  severe.  Shaksp.  Ed. 
1793,  vol.  vi.  p.  430.  Reader,  you  may  chuse,  or  rather  com- 
bine the  terms. 

(d)   The   reader  may  be  surprised   to  find    any  theological 
writings  in  this  part;    but  Mr.  Steevens's  ingenuity  has  con- 
trived 

(t)  Dorceus,  signifies,  in  my  opinion,  a  dog  of  a  sharp  sight, 
apt  to  see  -what  nobody  else  can  in  a  large  field.  Some  derive  it 
from  Aopjtaj,  capia,  quasi  per  saltum,  which  I  reject. — See 
Mr.  Winter's  Commentaries  on  Shakspeare,  on  a  new  prin- 
ciple, &c  published  in  1/94.  This  is  certainly  a  learned  dog. 
He  is  out  of  the  actual  chace  ;  but  might,  with  great  proprictv, 
join  the  pack  on  a  future  day  :  or  in  plain  words,  when  a  new 
edition  of  Shakspeare  is  printed,  there  should  be  a  selection  of 
notes  from  his  book.  His  criticism  on  the  second  Eclogue 
of  the  Poems  ascribed  to  Rowley,  (truly  or  falsely)  in  point 
of  ingenuity  and  illustrative  learning  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. Cuicun/jue  tyeteruntfortiterojijiosuerim. 


Tom  WAP  TON  last,  Agriodos  (g)  acute, 

"With  Labros  PERCY  (/;)  barks  in  close  pursuit  : 

Hot 

trived  to/iress'Mr.  Professor  Person's  letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Travis  into  the  service  of  Shakspeare  ;  and  by  such  ingenuity  ivho 
errata/  may  not  be  pressed  into  it?  This  is  quite  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  me,  or  rather  a  full  justification  of  my  allusion  to 
them.  See  Tempest,  vol.  iii.  p.  63.  Steev.  Edit.  1793.  Mr. 
Steevens  stiles  Mr.  P.  "  an  excellent  scholar  and  a  /terspicaciout 
critic;''1  in  which  I  most  cordially  agree.  But,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  he  thanks  neither  Mr.  Steevens,  nor  me,  nor  Dr. 
Parr,  nor  Dr.  Burney  the  schoolmaster,  nor  any  other  Doctor 
or  Mister  in  this  country,  for  any  opinion  they  may  entertain 
or  express  of  him  or  his  works.  He  neither  gives  nor  take?, 
I  find  the  Archdeacon  has  re-published  his  work,  and  in  my 
opinion  has  very  wisely  declined  being  led  any  more  by  DICK 
and  the  foul  fiend  "  through  fire,  and  through  flame  and  whirl- 
*'  pool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire,  and  having  knives  laid  under  his 
•'  pillow."  But  the  Archdeacon  has  had  the  weakness  to  print 
his  work  on  a  •xire-iaerve  Jtafier  and  hot-pressed.  Had  I  been  the 
Archdeacon,  I  should  have  been  contented  with  the  hot-pressing 
by  Mr.  Porson  —  hot  indeed,  hissing  hat!'—  This  controversy  has 
no  good  t-nd  :  learning  is  good,  and  theology  is  good;  but  there 
is  something  better,  H  AV^TTOJ.  There  is  also  a  writer  who  says 
EAEO2  nfic-iu^.  Is  it  not  so,  Mr.  Professor? 


(e)  Theron  signifies  a  dog  of  innate  ferocity. 

(f)  Poor  Tom  IVarton  could  have  told  a  piteous  tale,  how  Jiis 
hUtorick  body  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes  by  this  literary  Ri- 
chard Hid.  —  Dr.  Percy  could   make  a  lamentation  or  two  in 
some  ancient  ditty,  in  zfit  or  canto.     Mr.  Malone  probably  has 
felt  a  gripe  rather  strong.    The  antiquaries—  but   they  have 

spoken 
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Hot  was  the  chace  ;  I  left  it  out  of  breath  ; 
I  wish'd  not  to  be  in  at  SHAKSPE ARE'S  death. 

OCTAVIUS. 

spoken  Jor  tJiemselvcs.\  The  Antiquarian  Society  is  amiable  and 
harmless,  and  from  what  I  have  seen,  their  publications  resem- 
ble the  subjects  of  them,  Nsxvwv  AMENHN  A  xa§w.%.  Who 
could  wish  to  disturb  such  repose? 

(s)  Agriodos  signifies  a  dog  with  a  sharp  tooth. — I  always 
regret  the  loss  of  Thomas  Wenton  :  in  his  various  writings  he  is 
amusing,  instructive,  pleasant,  learned  and  poetical.  The 
loss  of  the  last  Volume  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry,  must 
for  ever  be  lamented  I  despair  of  any  Artist  able  to  finish  such 
a  work,  with  so  few  imperfections,  and  with  such  various  erudi- 
tion. Tom  Warton  had  rather  a  kindly  affection  for  the  jovial 
memory  of  Archdeacon  Walter  de  Mapes  of  the  nth  dentury, 
mentioned  for  his  drinking  ode  in  a  former  note.  Mr.  W.  tells 
us.  (with  a  warm  panegyrick)  in  his  2d  Dissert,  to  the  Hist,  of 
E.  P. that  this  civine  Anacreon  wrote  also  a  Latin  ode  in  favour 
of  married  priests,  concluding  with  these  j/;r/r//<v/»lines: 

'  Ecce  -pro  Clericts  multum  allegavi ; 
Nee  non  pro  Presbyteris  multurn  comprobavi; 
Pater  noster  pro  me  quoniam peccant, 
Dicat  quisque  Presbyter  cum  sua  SUAVI! 

I  quote  this  for  my  own  sake,  quoniam  peccavi,  and  am  inclined 
to  hope  that  every  Presfyter  cum  sua  SUAVI,  will  be  as  kind  to 
the  author  of  this  poem  on  THE  PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE. 
Requiescat! 

t  Nam  possunt  VITIO  nigrum  prefigure  Tbeta.  Pers.  Sat.  4.- 
v.  13.  A  beautiful  phrase  for  Hack- 1* ailing  a  man  in  any  club. or 
society. 
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O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

Here  yet  awhile  (/')  these  honest  labours  close, 
And  leave  indignant  Genius  to  repose. 

(h)  Labros  signifies  a  dog  thzto/iens  continually. — But  I  forget 
•— Si  quis  dixerit  EPISCOPUM  aliqud  infirmitate  laborare,  anathe- 
ma esto. — AND  thus  I  take  my  leave  of  the  WHOLE  bladi  Ittttt 
KENNEL,  with  all  their  wit,  and  all  their  follies,  and  all  their 
merry  humour?;  and  they  may  both  now  and  hereafter,  un- 
awed  by  their  great  Huntsman  who  is  no  more,  and  most  probably 
unmolested  by  me,  continue  to  bark  and  growl,  and  snap,  and 
quarrel,  and  teaze  one  another,  till  there  remains  not  a  critical 
offal  for  which  they  may  contend.  Et  velut  absentem  certatlm 
ACT^EONA  clament.kj— Finally,  as  to  this  famous  Edition  of Shak- 
speare  by  George  Steevens  Esq.  and  the  whole  Black-letter  Ken- 
xell,  I  must  pronounce  ifs g reat  Eulogium,  as  it  is  beautifully 
conceived  and  expressed  in  the  words  of  a  master  of  the  most 
finished  Latinity  of  the  Augustan  age.  "  Hie  LFBER  est  conglu- 
tinatus  ex  tarn  multis  librisj  quot  unuspinguis  Cocus  Oves,  boves, 
sues,  grues,anserestftasseres,&c.&c.&c  eoquereyant  unus  fumosus. 
Calefactor  centum  magna  hypocausta  ex  illis  calefacere  Jiossit  ///*' 
Epist.  Obscurcrum  Virorum ! 

(i)  "  Haec  SAT  ERIT,  Divae,  vestrum  cecinisse  Poetatn." 
So  said  Virgil,J  and  so  says  my  friend  OCTAVIUS,  to  whose 
judgment  I  submit,  and  write  this  note  in  conclusion  fur  the  pre- 
sent, that  I  may  offer  and  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  all 
Poets,  Orators,  and  Writers,  sacred  and  profane,  a  sentence  / 
from  SWIFT,  which  I  could  wish  to  see  engraven  in  letters  of 
gold,  as  an  everlasting  admonition.  It  is  this:  "To  say  the 
"  truth,  no  part  of  knowledge  seems  to  be  in  fewer  hands,  than 
«  that  of  discerning  WHEN  TO  HAVE  DONE." 

§  Ovid.  Met.  Lib.  5.  J  Virg.  Eel.  10.  v.  70. 

END  OF  DIALOGUE  THE  FIRST. 
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PREFACE 

TO    THE    SECOND    DIALOGUEf 


OF     THE 


PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE. 


J-  WO  years  have  passed  since  I  published  "  The  First 
*'  Part  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature."  I  now  offer  a  con- 
tinuation of  it  to  the  attention  of  those  persons  who 
may  feel  themselves  interested  in  such  researches;  the 
subjects  of  which  indeed,  in  their  event,  are  important 
to  us  all.  What  I  observed  of  the  First  Part,  I  observe 
of  this,  and  the  following  Parts,  "  that  no  imitation  is 
intended  of  any  former  writer  or  of  any  former  poem." 
That  it  will  attract  some  attention  in  some  places,  I  am 
confident;  but  it  will  be  idle  to  make  any  conjecture  as 
to  the  author.  He  is,  and  will  be,  concealed  upon  mo- 
tives very  different  from  the  apprehension  of  any  private 

resentment. 

^B^-™-  i.    i     i  •       -  -         -  -  i|  in 

f  Firfl  printed  in  May  1796, 
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resentment.  I  dissuade  every  person  from  flippant  and 
random  application  of  any  supposed  name  ;  it  is  as  un- 
just, as  it  is  absurd.  "  Flebit  et  insignis  tota  cantabitur 
"  urbe,"f  was  said  of  old.  I  do  not  say  this,  but  I  recom- 
mend to  every  gentleman  and  lady  of  eminent  sagacity 
and  curiosity  to  remember,  that  there  is  a  darknefs  which 
may  bejelt. 

As  to  the  subject  of  SATIRE  in  general,  I  will  add  a 
few  words,  as  they  are  not  wholly  unimportant,  and  as 
they  explain  my  own  ideas.  All  reprehension  of  vice, 
or  of  folly,  or  of  any  moral  depravity,  must  cease  at  once, 
if  it  is  required  of  the  author  of  that  reprehension,  that 
he  be  blameless  himself  in  the  strict,  or  indeed  in  any, 
sense  of  that  word.  But  if  the  enumeration  of  evils, 
ivickedness,  folly,  extravagance,  abuse  of  knowledge  in 
theory  or  in  practice,  and  a  censure  of  such  actions  and 
of  such  opinions,  be  considered  as  the  production  ef  a  * 
mind  bad,  reprehensible,  and  unquiet  in  itself,  I  fear, 
that  few  philosophers  are  exempted  from  the  charge. 
In  my  opinion;  the  Philosopher  himself  is  a  Satirist, 
speaking  to  the  world  at  large,  .without  a  specifick  refe- 
rence to  any  ration.  The  Satirist,  (in  the  common 
acceptation  ot  the  wordj  is  a  writer  in  poetry  or  in  prose, 
who  addresses  himself  to  a  peculiar  part  of  the  world, 
anrl  generally  to  his  own  countrymen,  calling  them  19  a 
view  of  their  faults,  follies,  or  vices,  which  are  destruc- 
tive of  society,  of  government,  of  good  manners,  or  of 
good  literature.  The  philosophick  Satirist  effects  his  pur- 
pose by  appealing  to  man  and  his  nature;  the  modern 
poet,  supposing  and  acknowledging  the  truth  of  these 

original 

f  Hor.  Lib.  a.  S,  i.  v.  45. 


original  principles,  argues  virtually  from  them,  but  di- 
rects his  attention  to  existing  persons,  circumstances, 
opinions,  and  books,  in  his  own  times.  He  illustrates 
liis  doctrine  by  that  forcible  appeal,  assisted  by  learning, 
wit,  and  ridicule;  with  an  honest  endeavour  to  uphold 
the  common  cause  of  wisdom,  of  truth,  and  ot  virtue, 
without  which  criticism  is  malignity,  and  satire  is  scan- 
dal. 

Yet,  however  excellent,  the  work  of  any  Satirist  is  tran- 
sitory as  to  it's  immediate  subject.  But  as  it  is  a  view  o*f 
life  designed  (a)  to  be  presented  to  other  times,  as  well  as  to 
those  in  which  it  is  written,  the  necessity  of  an  author's 
furnishing  Notes  to  his  own  compositions  (b)  is  evident,  to 
clear  up  for  himself  such  difficulties  as  the  lapse  of  time, 
(and  indeed  of  a  very  little  time)  would  unavoidably  create. 
This  is  a  privilege  and  a  liberty  which  was  denied  to  the 
ancients,  which  Pryden,  rejected,  sm4  Pope  partially 
adopted. 

After  these  few  obfervations,  (which  I  thought  neces- 
sary or  I  would  not  have  written  them;  I  offer  this  conti- 
nuation of  the  Poem  to  my  readers,  not  without  the  spirit 
of  a  writer  who  has  endeavoured  well.  I  will  alfo,  upon 
reflection,  add  the  words  of  A  MAN,  not  to  be  named 
on  such  an  occasion.  "  I  do  not  look  to  be  asked, 
E  "  wherefore 

(a")  I  refer  the  reader  to  Dean  Swift1}  dedication  to  Prince  Posterity. 

(b}  "  The  notes  I  wish  to  be  very  large  in  what  relates  to  the 
persons  concerned  :  for  I  have  long  observed,  that  twenty 
m'les  from  London,  nobody  understands  hints,  initial  letters, 
or  town  facts  and  passages,  and  in  a  few  years  not  even  those 
\vho  live  in  London."  Swift's  advice  to  Pope.  July  16, 
1728, — Pope's  \York<,  Vol.  9.  p.  117.  Wai-burton's  edition,  8vo. 
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"  wherefore  I  wrote  this  book;  it  being  no  difficulty 
"  to  anfwer,  that  I  did  it  to  those  ends,  which  the  best 
•*  men  propose  to  themselves  when  they  write." 


67 


DIALOGUE  THE  .SECOND.  (*; 


AUTHOR, 

ALL  hail  to  Cestria,  and  her  mitred  lord  !  (a) 
And  may  the  muse  in  lasting  strains  record 
That  lawn'd  Endymion  of  a  happier  age  ; 
Who,  wild  with  rapture  and  empiric  rage, 
On  bold  aspiring  pinion  could  presume 
To  journey  through  the  vast  aethereal  gloom  ; 
Who,  tir'd  of  earth  and  dreams  of  gowned  rest, 
Sunk  in  the  elysium  of  his  Cynthia  's  breast  ! 

E  z 


(*}  First  published  in  May,  1796. 

(a)  John  Wilkins,  Bifliop  of  Chester  in  the  last  century, 
wrote  a  celebrated  "Discourse  concerning  the  possibility  of 
a  passage  to  the  moon."  The  bishop  is,  ss  all  bishops  fhould 
be,  very  serious  on  the  occafion  ;  and  as  an  effectual  change  of 
air  and  climate  is  recommended  in  so  many  diseases,  I  approve 
$3ost  of  ail  of  Doctor  Wilkins's  prescription  of  a  Hying  cha- 

riot ; 
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Bat  ah,  for  us  those  wizard  wonders  cease  ; 
In  war,  death,  pestilence,  or  dang'rous  peace, 
Condemn'd  to  groan  in  this  disorder'd  hour, 
Victors  and  victims  of  th*  unhallow'd  pow'r, 
That  bids  the  western  world  or  rouse  or  weep, 
O'erwhelm'd  beneath  the  formidable  deep. 

O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

Of  France  (aa)  enough :  go  bend  before  that  tomb, 
Where  other  palms  and  other  laurels  bloom, 

Where 

riot ;  and  instead  of  raving  or  storming,  or  fretting  about 
the  accidents  of  life,  to  set  off  directly— /or  the  moon.  This 
method  of  translation,  (a  happy  thought  in  a  biohop,)  would  at 
once  supersede  the  necessity  of  suicide,  prisons  or  revolutions, 
vhen  people  are  out  of  humour.  Besides  Dr  Herschtli  h;~s 
told  us  vrhat  an  agreeable  place  the  mron  is.  I  believe  he  has 
descried  the  surveyors  of  the  lunar  turnpike  road?,  and  has  ac- 
tually seen  their  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  seme  of  the  Selenitesin, 
a  solemn  procession.  This  cannot  much  surprise  us,  as  he 
has  nearly  discovered  what  the  sun  js  made  of,  which  lies  a  lit- 
tle further  from  us.' — Upon  my  word,  Philosophy  is  a  very 
pleasant  tiling  and  has  various  uses;  one  of  the  best  is,  it  makes 
us  laugh  sometimes. 

(aa)  J  can  mention    no  lines  so   expressive  of  the  state  c»f 
France,  as  the  following  adafitee!  from  Boileau. 
"  Dechiransa  1'envi  lenr projire  Rf/in^liaue^ 
Lions  contre  Lions,  pare ns  centre  parens, 
Combatcentfollemeiit  rpva  LE  CHOIX  UES  TYRANS!" 

Sat.  8.  v.  132. 


Where  Maro  sleeps ;   or  in  the  Sabtne  shade, 
Or  in  severe  Aquinum's  inmost  glade, 
Fast  by  Volterra's  (a)  dark  Etrurian  grove, 
With  Boileau's  (£)  art  and  Dryden's  rapture  rove. 
Be  wise  betimes,  and  in  resistless  prose 
Leave  Burke  ALONE  to  thunder  on  our  foes. 
Let  Wakefield  (c)  rant,  and  pallid  Thelwall  bawl, 
Lords  of  misrule  in  anarchy's  wild  hall, 

E  3  Such 

(a")  Juvenal  was  born  at  Aquitrtim,  and  Persius  at  Volterra, 
in  Italy. 

(£)  Boileau. — The  most  perfect  of  all  modern  writers  in 
true  taste  and  judgment.  His  sagacity  was  unerring  ;  he  com- 
bined every  ancient  excellence,  and  appears  original  even  in 
the  adoption  of  acknowledged  thoughts  and  allusions.  He  is 
the  just  and  adequate  representative  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  and 
Persius  united,  without  one indcdnt  blemish  ;  and  for  my  own  part 
I  have  always  considered  him  as  the  most  finished  gentleman  that 
ever  wrote.  I  have  fpokea  more  at  large  of  this  poet  in  ano- 
ther place. 

(c)  Wakefield.  Whenever  I  think  of  the  name  of  Gilbert 
Jf^dkefielJ^znA  look  at  the  list  of  his  works,  (for  I  would  not  un- 
dertake to  read  them  all,)  I  feel  alternately  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation. His  learning  and  tagacity  are  indeed  sufficient  to  en- 
title him  to  seme  patronage,  and  to  the  removal  of  every  want. 
But  his  spirit  is  so  restless,  his  temper  is  so  overbearing  and  ty- 
rannical, (I  speak  from  the  consideration  of  his  works  alone)  his 
contempt  for  others  is  so  great,  and  his  personal  vanity  so  con- 
spicuous. 


Such  prophets  as  ere  long  Home  Tooke  may  save, 
And  hide  and  feed  by  fifties  (d)  in  a  cave  : 

Let 

spicuous,  that  even  literature  legini  to  le  weary  of  Jiim.  But, 
when  I  turn  to  his  religions  and  political  opinions,  I  find  ?.H 
the  virulence  and  asperity  of  the  reformer,  all  the  insolence 
and  even  impudence  of  the  assertors  of  equality,  a  want  of  de- 
cent, or  even  of  common  respect -tp  dignified  characters,  and  a 
mind  (naturally  designed  for  better  exertions,  and  cultivated  hi 
the  groves  of  an  university)  hostile  and  implacable  to  every 
establishment,  and  with  a  strdng  tendency  even  to  f  sanguina- 
ry persecution.  I  speak  of  him  as  a  publick  man  ;  I  have  no 
contempt  of  his  attainments.  But  I  will  never  suffer  him,  or 
any  other  man,  who  obtrudes  himself  and  his  political  princr- 
ples  and  measures  upon  the  publick,  to  pass  me  without  no- 
tice ;  or  as  the  poet  strongly  expresses  it, 

Glomerare  sub  antro 

Fumiferam  noctem,  commixtis  igne  tenebrift  § 
without  the  reprehension  he  deserves.  (1796.) 

(d)   By  fifties. — "  Obadiah  took  the  jirojibcti,  and  hid  them  by 
fifty  in  a  cave,  and  fed  them  with  bread  and  tuattt."   Kings  B.  I. 

ch. 


f  See  (if  it  is  worth  while)  Gilbert  Wakefield's  pamphlet  en- 
titled «*  Remarks  on  the  General  Orders  given  by  the  Duke  of 
<'  York  to  his  army,  July,  7,  1794,  respecting  the  decree  of  the 
"  French  Convention,  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  British  and  Ha- 
«'  noverians,  1794."  I  only  mention  this  or  any  of  Mr.  Wake- 
field's  writings  for  their  s/iirit  anJ  tendency,  as  the  compositions 
arc  worth  little  notice.  I  shall  not  at  present  wander  through  his 

Silva 

§  Virg.  /En.  8.  v.  254. 


Let  such  call  Pitt  or  Grenville  meanly  bold, 
Who  calm'd  the  terror  of  Buike's  claws  in  gold.  (^) 

You  read  perchance  a  minister  in  books,  (f) 
And  know  an/  honest  statesman  by  his  looks  ; 

E  4  Think 

cli.  1  3.  v.  4.  In  \\\t  provisloni  of  that  most  important,  and  I 
xvish  I  could  say,  perpetual  act,  (passed  in  1795)  f°r  preventing 
seditious  assemblies,  &c.  &c.  £c.  it  is  specified  that  none  of  these 
prophets,  or  lecturers,  or  diviners  in  democracy,  shall  meet  in 
greater  numbers  than  by  fifty  in  a  cave,  or  elsewhere  :  and  consi- 
dering the  inflammatory  nature  of  their  disorders  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  that  they  may  be  kept  upon  the  same  cooling  diet- 

(e)  "  Summos  auro  mansueverat  ungues."  Statius.  A  beau- 
tiful periphrasis  for  giving  a  pension?  but  it  is  a  pension  nobly 
merited.  I  wish  however  most  sincerely,  for  the  dignity  of  Mr. 
Burke's  character  in  the  present  age  and  to  all  posterity,  that  it 
Jhad  not  been  accepted.  IIoAAov  av  Tfpixt^Tiv.  (1796.) 


(f)  I  allude  to  the  profound  knowledge  which  busy  men 
acquire  of  the  most  secret  designs  of  the  British,  or  even  of  fo- 
reign cabinets,  —  from  the  news-papers.  Nothing  is  so  pleasant 


Silva  Critica,  "  Ubi  passim  palantes  Error  recto  de  tramite 
•'  pellit."  j|  His  ravages  on  Virgil  and  Horace,  in  his  late  edi- 
tions of  them,  are  often  as  shocking  to  taste  as  to  truth.  Bent- 
ley's  hook  (I  beg  pardon  for  coupling  the  names)  was  nothing 
to  the  levelling  axe  of  Gil.  Wakefield.  If  Mr.  Wakefield  does 
not  write  with  greater  care  and  ability  than  he  has  hitherto 
shewn,  neither  men,  nor  godst  nor  columns  will  permit  his  works 
to  be  extant  very  long. 

||  Hor.  L.  2,  Sat,  3.  v.  48. 


Think  in  debates  the  spirit  may  be  seen, 

In  Thurlow,  just,  in  Wedderburne,  serene; 

In  Grenville,  firmness  ;  majesty,  in  Pitt ; 

And  in  Dundas,  the  courage  to  submit. 

Proud  of  your  keen  discernment  you  retire, 

Smit  with  the  fame  of  Rollo's  bard  (g)  and  squire, 

You'd  print  (poor  man  !)  your  satire  and  your  song, 

Correct,  as  Gilford,  or  as  Cowper,  strong. 

AUTHOR. 

Yes :    to  my  country's  justice  I  appeal, 
Nor  dread  the  press,  the  guillotine,  nor  wheel, 

Nor 


as  to  hear  men  assert  without  the  least  hesitation  what  they  knw 
of  the  intention  of  Ministers.  I  really  envy  the  satisfaction 
they  feel,  when  they  communicate  their  discoveries  to  such  un- 
enlightened and  ignorant  men  as  myself. 

(g)  The  Rolliad,  &c. — DR.  LAWRKNCE  has  just  informed 
the  House  of  Commons,  (who  are  prodigiously  interested  about 
the  Doctor)  that  HE  is  of  the  old  School,  and  that  HE  intends  to 
*'  bring  forward  A  MOTION  to  silence  that  declamation  so  commonly 
ui-.din  the  Home  &c.  &c.  &c."  This  is  molest  indeed,  and  if  he 
effects  his  purpose,  I  hope  the  universal  thanks  of  the  House, 
Dinner-troops,  Fain  ly-men  and  all,  will  be  voted  to  him,  Nem. 
Con. — "  Talk  of  a  Loroiianonr  ' — See  The  Farce  ot  Ptepitig 
Tom.  (Note  Dec.  31,  1.96.)  N.  B.  The  Doctor  never  made 
the  motion.  Parturiunt  montei,  &.C.  &c.~  (added  August  1797.) 
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Nor  fulsome  praise,  nor  coldness  of  neglect, 
Nor  all  that  poets  meet,  but  scarce  expect ; 
And  since  tkt  question  I  shall  never  fear, 
A  rhyming  culprit's  bold  confession  hear. 

Plays  I  could  frame,  like  Ireland,  (Y)  by  the  score 5 
Memory  I  have,  not  Middleton  (&)  has  more ; 
Could  sing  of  gardens,  yet  well  pleas'd  to  see 
Walpole  (/)  and  Nature  may,  for  once,  agree ; 
Could  give  with  Darwin,  to  the  hectick  kind, 
Receipts  in  verse  to  shift  the  north-east  wind  (m) ; 

With 

(i)  The  publisher  of  the  newly  found  manuscripts  in  Shak- 
s/ieare's  <non  hand  'writing.  The.  reader  will  find  more  on  this 
subject  in  the  course  of  this  Second  Dialogue. 

(£*  The  famous  witness  on  Mr.  Hasdngs's  trial,  the  disciple 
of  Themistocles. 

(I)  Read  (it  well  deserves  the  attention)  that  quaint,  but 
most  curious  and  learned,  writer's  excellent  Essay  on  Modern 
Gardening,  at  the  end  of  his  Lives  of  the  Painters. 

(m)  See  Dr.  Darwin's  Loves  of  the  Plants  and  a  long  and 
pVasant  note,  in  which  the  D  ctor  thinks  it  very  feasible  to 
manage  the  winds,  (and  every  thing  else  I  believe)  at  his  plea, 
sure,  by  a  l.ttle  philosophy.  I  never  read  any  thing  so  comforta- 
ble in  my  life.  Martinus  Scriblerus  will  be,  after  all,  a  legiti- 
mate natural  philosopher.  It  appears  to  me,  that  Dr.  Darwin's 
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With  Price  (;/)  and  Knight  grounds  by  neglect  improve* 
And  banish  use,  for  naked  Nature's  love, 
Lakes,  forests, -rivers,  in  one  landscape  drawn, 
My  park,,  a  county,  and  a  heath,  my  lawn  j 
With  Knight,  man's  civil  progress  (o) could  rehearse, 
Andy/w/  Kume,  Smith,  or  Tacitus  in  verse ; 

Or, 

ingenious  understanding  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  solve  the  follow- 
ing problem  in  natuial  philosophy  :  *'  WHETHER,  ihe  lybernat 
"frigidity  of  the  Antipodes,  passing  in  an  orthogonal  line  through  the 
•'  homogeneous  solidity  of  the  center,  might  ivarm  the  superficial  con- 
"  nexity  of  our  heels  ly  a  soft  anti/ieristasis  ?"  I  have  given  a  tran- 
slation of  this  great  and  useful  problem,  (as  the  French  Philoso- 
pher Pantagruel  is  not  quite  so  intelligible  in  the  original,)  that 
Dr.  Darwin  may  discuss  it  at  large  in  the  next  edition  of  his  Zoo- 
Homia,  which  is  much  to  be  desired.  J  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Creme  PhUosophique  des  Questions  Encyclofiediques  at  the  en-d  of 
Rabelais  Book  ,5.  The  true  cream  of  their  modern  Encyclopedia. 
at  least,  is  to  be  found  in  the  French  Revolution,  1789,  &c. 

(»)  Price  and  Knight. — See  the  various  treatises,  all  curious 
and  in  some  degree  pleasant,  on  the  subject  of  landscape  and 
the  art  of  laying  out  grounds.  Knight  and  Price,  versus  Mason 
and  Brown,  REPTON,  Moderator.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  de- 
cision at  the  bar  of  taste,  but  I  certainly  would  not  bring  the 
cause  in  the  court  at  Guildhall.  With  the  giant!  on  the  jury, 
and  Lord  Kenyon  for  the  judge,  there  certainly  would  be  a 
verdict  for  the  Brogdignag  Gardeners,  Knight  and  Price. 

(o)  See  and  read  (if  possible)  what  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  calls 
st  Didactic  Poem,  "  The  PROGRESS  of  Civil  Society  in  sitf 
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Or,  while  Silenus  and  his  votaries  nod, 
Quaff  Paphian  grossness  from  my  crystal  (//)  God: 

Or 

books,  4to."  I  protest  I  speak  impartially,  when  I  assert  that 
Mr.  Knight  seems  to  have  no  other  ideas  of  poetry,  than  that  of 
lines  and  syllables  put  into  a  measure  with,  now  and  then,  some 
little  attention  to  grammar.  I  mean  when  he  iirites  verses 
himself.  For  if  he  conceives,  that  the  versification  of  Montes- 
quieu's Spirit  of  Laws,  Tacitus  on  the  Germans,  Smith  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Robertson's  Introduction  to  his  History 
of  Charles  V.  Stuart  on  the  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  and 
such  works,  isjiottry,  there  is  no  help  for  him,  he  must  be  suf- 
fered to  rhyme  on.  "  Dogmatizer  en  vers,  et  rimer  /tar  chap.itres"\ 
It  is  impossible  to  criticize  or  examine  the  whole  in  a  note, 
but  I  will  give  a  specimen  of  such  observations  as  1  should  make, 
if  I  were  to  go  through  the  whole  of  this  tedious  piece  of  work. 
Mr.  K.  is  very  fond  of  beginning  all  his  books  with  doubt,  like 
a  true  philosopher  ;  he  always  uses  the  words  "  # /tether  this, 
or  whether  that — or  whether  the  other" — is  the  case,  never  decid- 
ing the  point,  nor  giving  even  a  doubtful  solution  of  doubtful  doubt  ^ 
as  Mr.  Hume  kindly  used  to  do.  But  whether  Mr.K.  understands 
himself,  even  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  poem,  may  be  a 
doubt;  but  whether  his  readers  understand  him,  is  no  doubt  at 
all.  He  begins  thus.  B.  i.  v.  i.  (I  take  the  verges  at  the  very 
beginning,  to  shew  my  impartiality.) 

"  Whether  primordial  motion  sprang  to  life. 

From  the  wild  war  of  elemental  strife, 

In  central  chains  the  mass  inert  confind, 

And  sublimated  matter  into  mind  ; 

Or  whether  one  great,  all  pervading  soul,  &c. 

Or 

Whether,  in  Fate's  eternal  fetten  bound 

Mechanic  Nature  goes  her  endless  round,  £c.  &c. 

t  Boileau,  Sat.  8.  v,  116. 
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Or  I  could  scribble  (?)  for  historick  fame, 
Like  Gillies,  feeble,  formal,  dull  and  tame; 

Then 

In  all  this  mist  and  darkness  which  he  flings  around  him,  he 
certainly  is  little  better  than  Punch  in  the  puppet  shew,  "  Ha- 
«'  zy  weather,  master  Noah  :"  for  I  am  certain  that  neither 
Punch,  nor  Mr.  Knight  can  look  through  this  preparation  of 
the  poetical  sky  for  the  metaphysical  deluge  which  ensues, 
when  he  is  to 

'*  Trace  out  the  slender  social  links  that  lind 
"  In  order' &  chain,  the  chaos  of  mankind,  &c.  &c." 
Ohe  jam  satis — But  then  I  am  told  there  are  so  many  pretty  and 
intelligible  passages  (I  giant  it,  Horum  simjilicitas  miserabilia!) 
in  this  and  father  poem  (I  must  mean  the  Landscape;)  and  tlic 
ladies  say  it  is  so  charming  to  wish  to  be  buried  under  an  oak, 
and  so  romantick.see  p.  153 — I  \vishfrom  my  soul,  that  all  the 
democracy  and  infidelity  in  the  kingdom  were  buried  under 
the  great  guardian  oak  of  England,  and  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Knight 
confined  in  the  stem  of  it.  He  might  cry  out  as  lustily  as  Po-> 
lydorus,  and  all  the  cofjjurers  of  the  Dilettanti  might  assist  at  the 
disinchantment  if  they  pleased. — N.  B.  I  am  infinitely  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Richard  Payne  Knight  fy  the  honour  he  has  been 
pleased  to  confer  on  my  note  in  the  first  part  of  this  poem  on 
the  Pursuits  of  Literature;  see  p.  17.  &c.  of  his  Preface  to  //// 
Progress  of  Civil  Society. — "  //Mr.  Knight's  bed  be  a  bed  of 
tortures,  he  has  made  it  for  kimielfS'-^  I  did  net  name  him,  as  the 
author  of  the  Essay  "  ONTHEWORSHIPT  FPRiApus,"but  he  has 
*oiu  named  himself.  I  am  glad  however  that  he  has  some  seme 
of  shame  left,  by  endeavouring  to  explain  away  one  of  the  most 

unbecoming 


t  I  quote  JcNit'f  in  English,  as  I  would  Tacitus  or  Livy  in 
Latin.    I  consider  him  as  a  legitimate  English  classic. 


(    77    ) 

Then  tir'd  with  truth,  like  Coxe,  to  fables  stray, 
And  vie  with  Croxall  in  my  notes  on  Gay  ;  (r) 

I  could, 

unbecoming  and  indecent  treatises  whichever  disgraced  the  pen 
of  a  man  who  would  be  thought  a  scholar  and  a  philosopher; 
and  I  persevere  in  that  opinion,  and  could  be  tempted  to  cohy  even 
my  former  note.  \  Mr.  K.  had  better  have  kept  to  his  Prind/tia, 
A,  B,  F,  A,  jcrA.  (See  his  Greek  alphabet.)  I  hope  he  will 
do  better  in  future;  and  spare  me  more  trouble.  I  am  as  tir- 
ed of  him  as  he  can  be  of  me.  As  Mr.  Knight  is  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  I  must  fairly  tell  him,  that  if  he  is  appointed  Chair- 
man of  any  polite  poetical  Committee,  and  any  more  "  reports 
PROGRESS,  and  asks  leave  to  sit  again,"  the  motion  will  be  ne- 
gatived by  tJie  whole  home.  (1/96.) 


(t1)  "  Vit1"60  bibit  il!e  Pria/io."  Jnv.  Sat.  2.  v.  99.  See 
Mr.  Knight's  Essay  on  the  Worship  of  Priapus,  and  my  note 
on  it  in  the  first  part  of  this  Poem. 

(q  '  Soon  after  Mr.  Gibbon  had  published  the  second  and 
thud  volumes  of  his  Roman  History,  the  late  Duke  of  Cumber-^ 
land  accidentally  met  him,  and  intending  to  pay  him  a  great 
compliment  said;  "  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gibbon,  I  see  you 
are  always  at  it.  the  old  way,  scribble,  scribble,  scribble."—  There 
are  various  judges  of  historical  writing,  from  Qjintilian  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland.  —  Dr.  GILLIES  wrote  the  His- 
tory of  Greece,  &c  in  a  manner  quite  d.Jfeient  from  Mr.  Gib- 
bon. But,  according  to  Pliny's  good-humoured  observation; 
Historia  qucquo  mody  scrota  tlelectat. 


%  See  the  Fir-t  Part  of  the  P.  of  L. — T  have  been  told  that 
Five  GUINEAS  is  the  price  of  Ths  Essay  on  Pr'wpus^  if  a  copy  is 
i*.  any  time  to  be  scld. 


(     7S     ) 

I  could,  like  Seward,  if  for  scraps  you  call, 
Turn  publick  bag-man,  (j)  train'd  inWalpole's  stall; 
Or  to  Cytlueron,  from  the  Treasury,  move, 
And,  like  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  (/)  murmur  love; 

Could 


The  epithets  in  the  verse  are  designed  to  characterize 
Ac  writings  of  Dr.  GiHies.  There  is  some  learning,  great  dili- 
gence, attention  and  a,  :  licat>on,  but  no  marks  of  genius  or  of 
strength  in  his  compositions.  SeJ  tamen  mflretio.  And  I  wish 
them  to  be  sn,  as  the  Doctor  is  a  man  of  good  intentions, 
a  passable  scholar,  and  of  respectable  character. 

(r)  Fables  by  John  Gay,  illustrated  with  notes  by  WILLIAM 
COXE,  M.A.  F.R.S  F.S.A.  Rector  of  Bemerton,  Prebendary 
of  Sarum,  Domestick  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
late  Fe  'ow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Member  of  the  Im- 
perial CEconomical  Society  of  St.  I  etenburgh,  and  of  the  Roy- 
al Society  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  Chaplain  to  H.  G.  The 
Duke  of  Maryborough  ;  &c.  &c.  &c.  (1796.,)  What  will  Mr. 
Coxe  write  next-?  To  be  sure  Addison  did  gravely  comment 
on  Chevy  Chace.  I  am  not  inclined  to  ma-ke  any  other  com- 
parison. (179^.) 

(s)  See  (for  they  are  very  entertaining  but  very  dear}  Mr. 
Seward's  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  persons,  &c.  in  four  vo- 
lumes. I  prefer  Mr.  Seward  to  every  compiler  of  anecdotes, 
except  the  Hon.  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  now  Lord  Orford, 
A  visiting  library  is  very  convenient  and  pleasant  to  one's 
friends.  (1796.) 

(/)  I  allude  to  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess's  Poem,  entitled, 
•'.'  The  Birth  and  Triomph  of  Love,"  accompanied  by  thepiet- 

tievt 


(     79    ) 

Could  furnish  feasts  for  each  Parnassian  prig, 
A  Florence  goose,  three  ducklings,  and  one  (v)  pig ; 

With 


lieft  little  designs  of  the  Amoretti  alatl  by  one  of  the  fairest, 
most  ingenious,  and  most  illustrious  hands  f  in  the  kingdom. 
Sir  James.,  late  Under  Secretary  of  State,  is  very  properly,  (as 
all  tJnder  Secretaries  of  State,  or  Chief  Secretaries  in  the  Trea- 
sury, should  be,)  attentive  to  his  character,  and  is  particularly 
afraid  of  the  smallest  Cupid  without  a  muzzle. .  Sz'r  James 
says,  "  That  boy  and  that  boy's  deeds  shall  not  pollute  my 
measure."  St.  i.  Now  when  I  consider  what  Virgil  and  Tasso 
have  said  and  sung  of  "  that  boy  and  that  boy's  deeds,"  it  is 
ti  little  prudiih  in  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  Baronet  and  Poet, 
on  such  a  subject  to  have  such  fears.  A  poet  may  be  a  little 
playful.  But  Sir  James  Bland  Bui'gess  is  right  afcerall;  there 
cerlaiikly  should  be  none  but  the  most  virtuous  persons  about 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  in  the  precincts  of  the  Treasury,  thougU 
now  and  then  a  straggler  of  another  description  will  be  found, 
notwithstanding  the  unremitted  diligence  and  undiverted  at- 
tention of  George  Rose,  Efqf 

(i>)  A  Florence  goose,  &c, — See  a  publication,  entitled,  "  Aa 
*'  Ode  to  an  Eton  Boy,  TJiree  Sonnets,  and  One  Fpigram  :"  by 
William  Parsons,  Esq.  This  gentleman  is  the  fairest  of  all  Mr. 
Gray's  Criticks :  he  even  allows  the  superiority  of  his  genius, 
ajid  gives  his  otcn  verses  in  Mr.  Gray's  measure.  The  obliquity 
/>f  the  principles  and  of  the  understanding  is  sometimes  unac- 
poun  table. 


H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCESS  EJ.IZ  ABE  r«. 


With  Spartan  Pye(.v)  lull  England  to  repose, 
Or  frighten  children  with  Lenora's  Q-)  woes  : 
I  could  — 

OCTA, 

(x)  Spartan  Pyc.  —  Mr.  Pye,  the  present  poet  Laureat,  with 
the  best  intentions  at  this  momentous  period,  if  not  with  the 
very  best  poetry,  translated  the  verses  of  Tyrtseus  the  Spartan, 
They  were  designed  to  produce  animation  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  among  the  Militia  in  particular.  Several  of  the  Re- 
-jieving  Generals  (I  do  not  mean  the  Monthly  or  Critical)  were 
much  impressed  with  their  iceight  and  importance,  and  at  a 
board  of  General  Officers,  an  experiment  was  agreed  xipon, 
which  unfortunately  failed.  They  were  read  aloud  at  Warley 
Common,  and  at  Barham  Downs  by  the  Adjutants,  at  the  head 
of  five  different  regiments,  at  each  camp,  and  much  was  ex- 
pected. But  before  they  were  half  finished,  all  the  front  ranks, 
and  as  many  of  the  others  as  were  within  hearing  or  verse-dot, 
dropped  their  arms  suddenly,  and  vc  trt  all  found  fast  aslee/i  !!!  (\) 

Marquis 


(f\  Certain  kinds  of  Jioetry  and  writing  (to  which  I  have  been 
too  much  accustomed'}  may  be  added  to  the  number  of  the 
Trva  Ayw/a,  or  Soporifics,  which  great  medical  writers  affirm 
to  be,  accustomed  noises,  motions,  &c.  £c.  in  short  the  7r<z<rj  rce. 
The  acute  physician  ARETJEUS  thus  speaks:  —  TTTVM 
ret  £yyr)6e<x.  Natmxa/  //,EV  y  EV  axarw  xaTVxxAiaij, 
Tef»^of>a,  xai  G2.jyi2.Awv  r/^o;,  x«j  xt//xara;v  xTt/wor, 
j  —  XT,\.  Arctaci  De  Morbis  Acutis  Cap.  i.  p.  75. 
Boerhaave  1731-  The  whole  passage  is  uncommonly  eloquent 
and  sensible.  My  medical  readers,  will  thank  me  for  point- 
ing it  out.  Aretacus,  is  perhaps  the  first  descriptive  painter  in 
his  art.  Such  accomplished  scholars  as  the  venerable  Dr. 
Heberden,  Dr.  Glynn,  Sir  George  Baker,  Dr.  Turton,  Dr. 
MiJman,  Dr.  Little  hales,  Dr.  Vjvian,  and  a  few  others,  (Ajul* 
/;>;«  nomin"  digr.a  choro)  will  confirm  my  opinion. 


8i 


OCX  AVI  US. 

Do  what  ?—  -where  will  your  vaunting  reach  ? 
Is  this  a  prelude  to  your  parting  speech  ? 

AUTHOR. 


Spare,  spare  ;  till  time  subdues  a  poet's  rage 
With  blast  autumnal,  or  the  damp  of  age. 
What  poet  will  refuse  to  drink,  or  sing, 
Since  Helicon  is  now  an  Irish  spring  ? 
All  thirst  alike;  which  made  Sam  Johnson  think, 
That  no  man  visits,  whete'he  cannot  drink,  (yy] 

F  Why 

Marquis  Townshend,  who  never  approved  of  the  scheme,  said, 
with  his  usual  pleasantry,  that  the  fir^t  of  all  poets  observed 
that  "  Sleep,  is  the  brother  of  DeatL"  (1796.) 

(j>)    A  tale  from  the  German,   translated  by  the  Laureat, 
H.  I.  Pye,  Esq.  by  J.  T.  Stanly,  Esq.  M.  P.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

a  sort  of  Blue-Beard  story  for  the  nursery.  I  am  ashamed  to 
think,  that  the  public  curiosity  (I  will  not  say,  'taste}  should 
have  been  occupied  with  such  Diablerie  Tftaesqut, 


Dr.  Johnson's  character  of  the  Irish  hospitality,  la  one 
of  his  letters  or  among  the  Betwclliana,  I  forget  which, 


(     82     ) 

Why  should  I  faint,  when  all  with  patience  hear, 
And  Laureat  Pyc  sings  more  than  twice  a  year  ?  (yyy) 


GC  TAVIUS. 

Truce  with  the  Laureat. 

AUTHOR. 

'Tis  but  what  I  think; 
For  once  I  hop'd  to  see  the  title  sink, 
While  piety  and  virtue  grac'd  the  throne, 
And  genius  in  lamented  Warton  shone: 
Aye,  while  Britannia  cries  from  shore  to  shore, 
AUGUSTUS  reigns;  M^CENAS  is  NO  MORE. 

PITT 


(••w)  "  They  scarce  can  bear  their  Laureat  Kviecajear."  So 
said  opr.  We  could  in  these  times  bear  our  harmless  fluttering 
birth  day  odes,  bater  than  the  French  Diihyrambicks  in  the  orgies 

- r  '•-  moi  racy. 


(    83    ) 

PITT  views  alike,  from  Holwood's  sullen  brow, 
(As  near-observing  (z)  friendship  dares  avow) 

F  2  The 

(<z)  I  must  own,  that  unless  the  Province  of  encouraging  Let- 
ters, which  should  belong  to  the  great,  is  administered  with  wis- 
dom and  discretion,  it  is  more  desirable  that  there  were  no  en- 
couragement at  all.  In  confirmation  however  of  my  opinion 
of  the  minister,  I  refer  the  reader  to  a  pamphlet  published  in, 
1795,  entitled,  "  Friendly  Remarks  on  Mr.  Pitt's  Administra- 
tion, by  a  Near  Observer."  It  is  written  by  a  man  of  fortune, 
independent  spirit,  and  the  principles  oFa  gentleman.  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  M.  Montagu,  Esq.  M.  P.  and  it  is,  I  believe,  ac- 
knowledged by  him.  He  boldly  telisthe  Minister  of  his  fault, 
namely,  an  improvident  and  systematic^  contempt  and  neglect  of  all 
ability  and  literary  talents.  "  They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died.'* 
I  would  by  no  means  apply  to  Mr.  Pitt  what  Spenser  said  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  once  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  because  it  would  neither  be  true  nor  just.  But 
the  Muse  of  satire  may,  with  more  respect  and  delicacy,  win  an 
easier  way  to  the  region  of  his  sensibility  in  the  words  of  a 
Roman  poet  ; 

FELIX  CUP, ARUM  !  cut  non  Heliconia  cordl 

Serta,  -ntc  imbclles  P amass!  e  vcrtlce  laurus; 

Sed  viget  ingenium,  et  magnos  accinctus  in  usus, 

Fert  animus  quascunque  vias  / 

These  are  the  virtues  of  a  minister  in  times  of  change,  and  of 
general  convulsion.  History  indeed  may  say  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  H.  4.  S.  5.  "  INGENIUM  IL LUSTRE  akiori- 
bus  studiisjuvenis  admodum  dedir,  non.  ut  plerique,  ut  nomine 
segne  otium  velaret,  sed  quo  firmhr  adversus  fortuita 


(     84     ) 

The  fount  of  Pindus  or  Bceotia's  beg, 
With  nothing  of  Maecenas,  but  his  frog, 


OCTAVIUS. 

REMPt'FLrcAM  CAPES?SR ET." — I  might  proceed  and  describe 
him  as  "  Ojium  §  ctntem/itor,  recti  pervicax,  comtans  adversus 
metus;"  but  I  cannct  pursue  him  through  the  integral  charac- 
ter of  Helvidius  Prisons,  because  I  conceive  POWER,  and  not 
.  to  be  the  principle  of  this  mighty  minister  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

(a.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  during  the  administration  of 
Itfiecena;,  that  Minister's  seal,  bearing  the  figure  of  A  FROG, 
•was  annexed  to  all  money-bills.  I  mention  this  nnecdote  as  cu- 
nnd  perhaps  nor  generally  known.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
37th  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  ch.  i.  "  Macenatis 
RAN  A,  tb  cdlationer.i  ptcuniariim,  in  magno  terrore  erat."  I  also 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Duke  of  Marl  borough's  Gems,  vol.  2. 
engraved  privately,  an:i  the  elegant  Latin  descriptions  of  them 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cole,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College  in  Cam- 
bridge.— Nothing  is  so  like  as  one  Minister  to  another  in  this  re- 
spect; but  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  remarking,  that  Frogs 
were  one  of  the  pJagues  of  Egypt. 


§  Though  Mr.  P.  despises  mmey<t  yet  I  wish  he  would  give  more 
attention  to  ceconomy,  private  as  well  as  publick,  than  he  has  Hone. 
Me  is  deserving  of  much  censure  in  this  respect.  He  seems  to 
have  forgot. en  what  Mr.  Burke  ones  thundeied  in  the  ears  of 
;  his  Predecessors,  in  the  H.  of  C.  (Lord North)  "Magnum 
c  >  V  _  c  .  IG  A  L  Per.  i;nonia" 


O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

Mere  spleen  to  Pitt;  (b)  he's  liberal,  but  by  steallh. 
F  3  AUTHOR. 

(b)  Octavius  is  wrong.  I  am  neither  a  personal  nor  a  politi- 
cal enemy  to  Mr.  Pitt.  I  think  him  a  powerful  and  efficient 
Minister,  eminently  adorned  with  natural  gifts  and  endow- 
ments, and  solemnly  marked  out  and  ele'cted  to  his  great  office. 
He  has  taienfs  to  conduct,  to  persuade,  and  to  command.  He  is 
a  scholar;  /  /£«CTU  him  to  be  such,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one. 
The  low  passion  of  avarice  has  no  root  in  his  mind  ;  but  the  sin, 
by  which  the  angels  fell,  rages  in  him  without  measure  and 
without  control'.  To  tell  a  minister,  that  pride  was  not  made 
for  him  or  for  any  man,  because  he  has  nothing  which  he  has  not 
received,  would  be  to  argue  a  gross  ignorance  of  our  fallen 
nature.  He  has  no  servility  in  him.  Firm,  constant,  and  un- 
bending, he  has  the  principles  of  a  man,  who  knows  and  feels 
what  is  demanded  of  him  by  his  country.  He  comes  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  to  bow,  but  to  do  the  business  of  the 
s'ate,  and  he  does  it.  There  is  not  a  subject  presented  to  him, 
even  casually,  in  which  his  ability  is  not  conspicuous.  He  treats 
it  as  if  it  had  been  the  subject  of  his  continued  f  meditation.  In 
the  conduct  of  the  French  war,  he,  his  colleagues,  and  his  allies 

have 


•f-  In  this  respect  Mr.  Pitt  always  reminded  me  of  Themisto- 
cles,  as  recorded  by  the  great  historian  :  "  Otxe<a  Z 


T»  SEOVTS."     Thucd.  Lib.  i.  Sect. 


(    86') 

AUTHOR. 

Yes,  and  he  spares  a  nation's  inborn  wealth, 

Another 


have  been  all  found  wanting  ;  but  in  the  principle  just,  if  not 
steady. — I  will  add,    that  in  respect  to  personal  individual 'gratifi- 
cation, I  regard  Mr.  Pitt  as  THE  MO^T  FORTUNATE  MAN  upon 
record.  Called  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times  beyond  hu    an 
control,  and  by  events  not  in  the  wildest  range  of  expectation, 
he  was  placed,  almost  without  his  seeking  it,  in  the  highest  pub- 
lick  station.  He  passed  at  once  to  the  innermost  of  the  temple, 
without  treading  the  vestibule.    In  the'bloom  and  vigour  of  his 
faculties,  (for  he  bore  the  blossom  and  the  fruit  at  once1  and  in 
the  prime  of  life,   when  every  thing  can  charm    that  *  hu'h  can. 
charm  the  most,  POWER,  wcs  voluntarily  offered  to  him,  ac- 
cepted, confirmed,  conrinued,  and  established  by  his  King  and 
by  his  country.     His  faults,  his  follies,   and  his  blemishes,   (for 
he  has  all)  might  be  easily  removed,  but  I  think  he  will  not  remove 
them.     He  felt  at  once,  as  many  have  done,  the  highest  ability 
in  himself ;  and  he  found,  what  is  denied  to  most,  a  full  and  ade- 
quate exertion  of  it  in  high  office.    My  hope  and  earnt-st  prayer 
is,  that  the  termination  of  his  political  labours,  and  the  result  of 
this  just  and  tremcnd  us  war  with  the  Republick  of  France, 
may  be  finally  to  establish  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
*' on  earth    peace." — Is  this   the   language  of  an  enemy?     I 
respect,  nny.  I  would  defend  him  :  I  wish  him  a  long  continu- 
ance in  ojrice  :    but  I  never  can  entertain  a  PERSONAL  regard  os 
ftfccrion  for  MR.  PJTT.    (1796.) 


Another  Adam  (<•)  in  occonomy, 
For  all,  but  Burke,  (d)  escape  his  searching  eye. 
Stiff  from  oldTurgot,  (e)  and  his  rigid  school, 
He  never  deviates  from  this  wholesome  rule; 

"  Left 

(<r)   Adam  Smith,  the  great  writer  on  wealth  and  finance, 
from  whom  Mr.  Pitt  learned  his  art. 

(d)  This  is  not  mentioned  as  a  censure  on  Mr.  Pitt  for  his 
liberality,  for  I  think  the  whole  of  his  pension  merited  by  Mr. 
Burke. — On  this  subject,  I  may  say,  that  in  "  Mr.  Bur  he's  Let- 
ter on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  attack  on  Him  in  the  House  of 
Lords,"  I  perceive  genius,  ability,  dignity,  imagination,  and 
sights  more  than  youthful  poets  ever  dreamed,  and  sometimes 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  wit  of  Lucian.     But  what  I 
esteem  most  of  all,  I  hear  again  the  warning  voice  of  ONE  ivho  saw 
the  apocalypse,  and  FIRST  cried  alpud  in  England  and  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe.     I  cannot  describe  the  whole  composi- 
tion better  than  in  the  words  of  that  Poet,  who  would  have  been 
proud  to  record  the  workmanship  of  EDMUND  BURKE.     Bron- 
teS)  Sterojies,  and  Pyracmwt  it  will  be  allowed,  have  all  had  Uieir 
share  in  the  fabrication  of  this  informatum  fulmen, 

*'  Tres  imbris  torti  radios,   tres  nubis  aquosae 
Addiderant,  rutili  tres  ignis  et  alitis  austri; 
Fulgores  nunc  terrificos,  sonitumque  metumque  f 
Miscebant  operi,  flammisque  sequacibus  has."  (1796.) 

(e)  Mr.  Turgot,  ci  devant   Controller  General  of  French 
Finance:  the  founder  of  the  modern  Oeconomic  School. — Modern 

State 

f  Virg.  >En.  8.  v.  429. 


(     88     ) 

"  Left  to  themselves  all  find  their  level  price, 
"  Potatoes,  verses,  turnips,  Greek,  and  rice.'* 

O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

Strange  times  indeed  to  banter  on  finance; 
Pray,  if  you  call  him  frugal,  think  of  France. 

AUTHOR. 

Well,  I'll  be  brief;  with  France  he  must  contend; 

f 
There  1  will  own,  and  feel  myself  his  friend, 

And  sing  with  Burke's  or  Maro's  borrow'd  fire, 
V  Arms  and  the  man,"  till  anarchy  (f)  expire. 

Sedition's 

• 

State  Oeconomy  seems  to  consist  in  spending  or  squandering 
the  greatest  possible  sums  in  the  least  possible  time. 

(f)  Till  anarchy  expire." — Inthe just  and  inevitable,  but  most 
fatal  and  most  tremendous  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  in 
which  all  Europe  has  bled,  and  yet  bleeds  in  every  vein  and  ar- 
tery, the  first  object  we  Jock  for  i-,  a  stability  ofjieace.  But  no 
stability  can  as  yet  be  found  in  all  the  convulsive  labours  of  the 
sanguinary  nation.  That  modern  Gallitk  Julia  has  done  no- 
thing but  conceive  one  mis-shapen  lump  after  another, 

in 


Sedition's  crew  is  bound;  the  gloomy  band 
In  chains  of  penal  silence  musing  stand, 
Or  doom'd  in  classick  (g)  impotence  to  rave 
Their  ceaseless  round,  within  the  smouldring  cave, 

The 


in  the  foeculency  of  her  political  womb;  conception  upon  con- 
ception, abortion  upon  abortion:  and  \vhatcanwesay, 

Cum  tot  alortivis  fcecundum  Julia  vulvam 
Solvtret,  et  Jiatruo  similes  ejf under et  off  as.  \ 

We  must,  I  fear,  yet  wait  a  season  ;  (May  1796^)  and  whatever 
ive  have  paid,  or  must  still  pay,  must  be  considered  as  the 
avriXfrpov,  the  great  price  of  delivery  and  redemption  from 
slavery,  revolution,  French  anarchy,  and  the  disruption  of  so- 
cial order;  when  the  earth  is  bursting  asunder,  and  hell  yawn- 
ing from  beneath;  or  in  language,  which  Edmund  Burke  alone 
could  reproduce  in  English, 

AvappwyvvfAtvrit  EJC  £o.0p«v  yr^t  avru  re  yy/x,y«//,ev8  To.pro.p8. 
And  what  wonder?  It  is  Longinus   who  speaks  of  Homer,  § 
(1796.) 

(^•)  Since  the  passing  of  the  Bills  (in  1795)  against  treason, 
seditious  meetings,  assemblies,  lectures,  harangues,  &c.  John. 

Thel--vjc.ll 


t  Juv.  Sat.  2.  v.  32. 

J  We  must  say  /£<?  same  now,  Dec.  31,  1796. — We  have  a  lit- 
tle more  hope  woiy,  August  1797. — It  has  now  again  vanished, 
(November  1797.) 

$  Long,  de  Subl,  Sect  9. 


The  dark  Vulcan  ian  chamber,  whence  they  strove 
To  forge  and  hurl  the  bolts  of  Stygian  Jove. 

O  C  T  A  V  1  U  S. 

Nay,  if  you  thus  proceed,  I'll  read  the  bill, 
In  HatselFs  (h)  clerkly  tone,  clear,  loud,  and  shrill, 

And 


read  during  the  Lent  season,  1796,  what  he  termed 
Classical  Lectures,  and  most  kindly  and  affectionately  pointed 
out  the  defects  of  all  the  ancient  governments  of  Greece,  Rome, 
OA/  France,  &c.  &c.  and  the  causes  of  rebellion,  insurrection, 
regeneration  of  governments,  terrorism,  massacres,  and  revolu- 
tionary murders;  without  the  least  hint  or  application  to  England 
and  its  constitution.  Shewing  hoio  the  Gracchi  were  great 
men,  and  so,  by  implication,  theBedfords,  the  Lauderdales,  &c. 
—I  must  own,  I  fear  nothing  from  such  Lectures. 

(h)  John  Hatsell,  Esq.  the  very  learned,  polite,  and  respect- 
able Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.  1796.  —  This  accom- 
plished gentleman  has  lately  resigned  his  office,  with  that  pro- 
priety and  discernment  of  time,  and  circumstance,  and  of  the 
fetath  insidi&i  which  has  uniformly  distinguished  his  very  use- 
ful and  honourable  life  in  publick  office.  Quando  ullum  inveni- 
entfiarem\  The  illustrious  Speaker  of  the  H.  of  C.  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Henry  Addington,  (neither  inferior  nor  second  to  any  states- 
man in  that  House  in  temperate  eloquence,  accuracy  of  know- 
ledge, and  foundness  of  understanding)  announced  Mr.  Hat- 

sell's 


(     9«     ) 

And  Jekyll's  (i)  comment  too. 

AUTHOR. 

Pray,  heav'n,  forbear : 
Come  then,  I'll  breathe  at  large  ethereal  air, 

Far 

sell's  intended  resignation  in  a  manner  which  did  honour  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and  to  the  seme  of  the  loss  of  so  able 
a  servant  of  the  publkk.  The  Hou;e  was  unanimous  in  their  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Pitt  seconded  the  Speaker,  and  pronounced  also 
his  testimony.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  MR.  PITT  sftote, 
when  that  Rt.  Hon.  Minister  thinks  proper  to  assume  the  lan- 
guage of  commendation. -*-Mr.  Hatscll  has  given  a  mo>t  judi- 
cious work*  to  the  pubiick,  which  all  senators  will  do  well  to 
consult  frequently.  Mr.  H.  will  excuse  me  for  adapting  to 
him  in  this  respect  a  few  words  from  Quintilian  *'  Monumenta 
"  rerum  posteris  quaerentibus  tradidit.  Frequentabuht  ejus 
*'  domum  optimi  juvenes,  et  veram  viam,  velut  ex  oraculo, 
"  petent.  Hosille  formabit.  ut  vetus  gubernator,  littora  et  por- 
'*  tus,  et  quid  secundis  flatibus  quid  adversis  ratis  poscat,  doce- 
"  bit,  et  communi  ductus  officio  et  amore  quodam  operis." 
Quintil.  Lib  12.  c.  xi.  s.  i — Mr  Hatsel!  will  not  suspecl:  the 
hand  which  has  paid  this  tribute  to  his  character  and  his  merits. 
(August  1797.) 


»  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  H.  of  C.  with  observa- 
tions 4  volumes  410. 


Far  from  the  bar,  the  senate,  and  the  court, 
And  in  Avonian  fields  with  Steevens  sport, 
(Whom  late,  from  Hampstead  journeying  (k)  to  his 
Aurora  oft  for  Cephalus  (I)  mistook,  [book, 

What  time  he  brush'd  her  dews  with  hasty  pace, 
To  meet  (m)  the  Printer's  dev'let  face  to  face  :) 
With  dogs  (n)  blacMetter/u  for  the  Stratford  Hunt, 
Thick-flued  and  coated  'gainst  the  public  brunt  j 

For 

(0  There  is  too  much  of  pertness  and  self-sufficiency  in  Mr. 
Joseph  Jekyfrs  remarks;  and  I  do  not  apprehend  that  his  witti- 
cisms v/ill  ever  -hake  a  minister  like  die  Rt.  Hon.  William  Pitt. 

. 

(£)  He  used  to  leave  his  Tusculum,  the  seat  of  Steevens  and 
cf  wisdom,  at  Hampstead,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  every 
morning,  to  revise  the  proof  sheets  of  the  last  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare.  1793,  i<i  15  vol.  8vo.  at  his  friend  Reed's  chambers. 
I  heard  of  nothing  else  at  the  time. 

(/)  "Ilunc  ne  pro  Cephalo  raperes,  Aurora,  timebam. 

Sappho  to  Phaon. 

I  will  o\vn,  I  was  always  apprehensive  for  his  safety  and  purity 
so  very  soon  in  the  morning,  on  Primrose  hill,  "  earth's  freshest 
softest  lap,"  but  notwithstanding  these  early  freaks,  theyouih  is 
still  safe,  as  I  hear. 

(m)  "  To  meet— the  Sun  upon  the  upland  lawn." 

Gray's  Elegy, 

(«)  See  the  first  part  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature. 
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For  well  I  mark'd  them  all  (o)  with  curious  heed. 

OCTAVIUS. 

(o)  I  termed  the  Commentators  on  Shakspeare  out  of  mere 
pleasantry,  "  black-letter  dogs"  But  if  among  the?e  scholars,  or 
in  any  other  description  cf  the  learned,  there  should  be  found  A 
MAN,  who,  with  the  grace  of  exterior  accomplishment,  or  the 
fulsome  semblance  of  it ;  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  the  rank 
of  a  gentleman  ;  with  a  strong  devotion  to  literature  without 
remission  and  almost  without  example ;  with  acutenefs  of  mind 
and  extensive  classical  erudition ;  who,  I  say,  should  so  far  forget 
himself,  as  to  practise  arts  which  would  disgrace  the  meanest  re- 
tainer to  learning: — If  SUCH  A  MAN  should  be  found,  with  fair 
professions  and  obliging  attentions,  simular  of  friendship  but 
at  the  bottom  false,  hollow,  designing,  and  malicious;  who 
jealous  of  every  little  advancement  or  lucky  difcovery,  even  of  a 
professional  artist,  should  strive  to  depress  ths  efforts  of  strug- 
gling laborious  merit,  or  to  blast  the  rival  ingenuity  of  his 
learned  contemporaries;  who  should  inflict  a  wound  with  more 
than  Parthian  dexterity,  and  yet  be  studious  of  frequenting  the 
company  of  men  of  character  to  countenance  his  own ;  and 
finally,  who  should  collect  and  sdatter  around  him  the  virus 
lunare,  the  vaporous  drops  that  hang  in  any  region  of  infection, 
that  the  objects  of  their  influence  might  feel  the  blast  of  the  en- 
chanter, and  know  not  whence  it  comes.  If,  I  sayj  SUCH  A 
MAN  should  be  found,  I  shall  not  name  him,  and  it  is  not  for 
him  to  lay  bare  his  own  conscience  by  a  foolish,  appropriating 
indiscretion.  I  have  only  sketched  out  at  present  such  a  cha- 
racter inftrose;  and  all  I  shall  say  further  is,  may  He,  if  SUCH 
A  MAN  exist,  strive  to  w'pe  out  such  actions  by  more  than 

literarv 


(     94     ) 


O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

Not  all:   you  pass'd  the  grave  laborious  (//)  RELD, 
Friend  to  most  traders  in  researches  quaint, 
Layman  or  priest,  the  sinner  or  the  saint; 
Farmer  he  loves,  and  Steevens  will  receive, 
Though  not  Mie(j//i)Masterre(q)lrda.ndy  by  your  leave. 

(He 

literary  contrition,  and  deeply  feel  and  know  that  he  has  lived, 
throughout  the  course  of  a  life  not  inconsiderable  in  its  dura- 
tion, under  a  fatal  error  and  a  wretched  abuse  of  time,  learning, 
talents,  and  accomplishments, — This  character  is  left  on  record, 
like  any  of  La  Bruyere's,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  name.  It 
shall  ever  remain  unappropriated  by  me,  (1796.) 

(fi)  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.  editor  of  Dodsley's  old  plays,  lately  re- 
published  ;  a  gentleman  of  learning,  information,  and  inge- 
nuity, and  greatly  respected.  I  mention  this  gentleman  witi* 
particular  pleasure. 

(pp)  Alluding  to  the  uniform  and  constant  redujillcatlm  of 
the  old  spelling  of  every  word  in  Mr.  Ireland's  new  Volume  by 
Shakspeate.  Master;-*  for  mastrr,  bye  fur  fy,  broth«r<r  for  bro- 
ther, &c.  &c. 

(q)  The  possessor  and  editor  of  the  MSS.  asserted  to  be 
Shakspeare's ;  from  whose  cfficina  in  Norfolk  street,  issued  the 

tragedy 
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He  laughs  to  see  our  new  Salmoneus  stand, 

(His  mimic  thunder  rattling  o'er  the  Strand,) 

On  fiery  coursers  from  Olympia's  plain, 

Tossing  the  torch,  in  sov'reign  splendor  vain, 

Command  the  world's  prostration  from  afar, 

"  SHAKSpEAREand  JovE"grav'd  on  the  burning  car 

In  letter'd  radiance? 

AUTHOR. 

Hold:  now  is  it  well, 
In  strains  like  these  of  manuscripts  to  tell  ? 
Of  notes,  bonds,  deeds,  receipts,  fac-similes, 
And  all  that  lawyers  feign  for  proper  fees? 

Monks 

tragedy  of  Vortigern,  claiming  to  be  the  composition  of  Shak. 
speare,  acted  in  March,  1796,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  re- 
ceived in  such  a  faltering  manner  f. 

Ssevus  ubi  ^Eacidae  telo  jacet  Hector,  et  ingens 
Sarpedon !  J 

f  i.  e.  d — mtfd  by  Box,  Pitt,  and  Gallery, 
t  Vir,  j£n.  i.  v.  99. 
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Monks  and  Attorneys  may  engage  Malone : 
Annius,  (r)  or  Ireland,  (s)  'tis  to  me  all  one. 
Give  me  the  soul  that  breathes  in  Shakspeare's  page, 
Strength  from  within,  the  unresisted  rage, 
The  thought  thatstretch'd  beyond  creation's  bourid, 
And  in  the  flaming  walls  no  barrier  found, 
The  pen  he  dipt  in  mind;   (jj) — I'll  hush  to  rest 
The  little  tumults  of  a  critic's  breast. 

What  though  no  Vatican  unbars  the  door, 
No  Palatine  to  Ireland  yields  it's  store, 
Treasures  he  has,  and  many  a  prouder  tome 
Than  kings  to  Granta  gave  or  .Bodley's  dome. 

Pages 

(r)  Annius  was  a  monk  of  Viterbo  in  the  i$th  century,  and 
celebrated  for  many  forgeries  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  in- 
scriptions. See  his  Seventeen  Books  of  Antiquities,  It  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  mere  vanity  was  his  motive  ;  he  never 
solicited  any  subscription  for  his  ancients. 

(s)  See  (for  you  may)  all  the  farrago  of  which  Mr.  Ireland 
possesses  the  wiginali,  numerous  beyond  any  belief;  I  will  not 
attempt  to  describe  them.  (1/96.) 

(ssj  TOIJ  <I>i/<rE&>;  ypa/A/xaTEi/r  TJV,  TOV 
Nbv.     Suidas  de  Vet.  Auct. 
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Pages,  on  which  the  eye  of  Shakspeare  (/)  por'd, 
The  notes  he  made,   the  readings  he  restor'd, 
The  very  gibes  he  scribbled,  and  the  joke 
That  from  the  laughing  bard  on  margins  broke, 
But  where's  the  dark  array,  the  vefture  plain, 
With  many  a  mould'ring  venerable  stain  ? 
All  fled :   a  wonder  opens  to  our  view  j 
The  shield  is  scower'd,  and  the  books  are  new :  (#) 
*'  In  her  own  hues  great  Nature  best  is  seen,"    , 
So  Ireland  spoke  -,  and  made  the  black — One  Green, 

G  Eternal 

(t)  Mr.  Ireland  asserts  that  he  has  the  very  library  of  Sliaks/ieare, 
"with  his  signature,  his  notes  and  remarks,  &c.  in  the  margin 
of  the  books,  all  in  his  own  hand-writing. 

(x)  Mr.  Ireland  has  not  thought  proper  to  preserve  the  books 
vf  Shakspeare's  Library  in  their  original  and  curious  old  black 
binding,  (as could  have  been  wished;)  but,  like  the  nurse  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Cornelius  Scriblerus,  he  has  scowered  them  well, 
land  made  them  all  new  ;  and  with  singular  felicity  has  re-bound 
them  ALL  in  GREEN  morocco ///— -N.  B.  I  have  written  this  whole 
passage  in  the  Poem  and  the  Notes,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
this  extraordinary  event  in  literary  history,  which  seems  to  be 
passing  into  oblivion. — I  cannot  think  that  any  subject  relating 
to  Shakspeare  should  be  wholly  disregarded.  (1796.) 
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Eternal  verdure  bloom  in  Shakspcare's  grove! 
"Where,   led  by  light  from  heav'n,  he  oft  would  rove 
In  solitude  and  sacred  silence  blest; 
And  in  the  musings  of  his  mighty  breast, 
All  as  he  scann'd  the  volume  of  the  past, 
O'er  Greece  and  Rome  one  wishful  glance  would  cast; 
Mourn  not,  pleas'dNature  cried, theirsounds  unknown, 
My  universal  language  is  your  own* 

O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

Enough  for  me  great  Shakspeare's  words  to  hear, 
Though  but  in  common  with  the  vulgar  ear, 
Without  one  note,  or  horn-book  in  my  head, 
Ritson's  coarse  trash,  or  lumber  of  the  dead. 
When  flippant  wit,  and  book-learn'd  confidence, 
Alone  give  right  to  science,  taste,  and  sense, 
When  modest  worth  by  idle  boasting's  shewn, 
Then,  nor  till  then,  will  I  approve  Malone:   (jy) 

See 

fjf)  See  Mr.  Malone's  Enquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  Mr. 
Ireland's  Shakspeare  MSS.  &c,  which  he  calls  (not  impropuly) 

•  a  Vm- 
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See  on  the  critick,   "  in  his  pride  of  place," 
Laborious  Chalmers  drops  his  leaden  mace,  (yy) 

G  2  In 

a  Vindication  of  Shakspeare.  T^ie  subject  is  indeed  rather 
overlaid  by  the  learned  critick,  but  there  is  much  sagacity  and 
ingenuity  in  the  treatment  of  it,  and  I  think  it  is  satisfactory 
and  proves  the  point.  Still  Mr.  Malone  is  too  confident  and 
presumptuous,  and  not  always  attentive  to  that  politeness  of 
character  which  at  least  all  amateur  criticks  should  maintain.  I 
think  Mr.  Ireland  will  now  hardly  say  of  these  manuscripts 
and  original  plays  of  Shakspeare, 

Nunc  non  e  manibus  illis, 

Nunc  non  e  tum\ilo,fortunatd%uefavill<$i 

Nascentur  violse?  f 

No,  Mr.  Ireland,  neither  'violets  nor  GUINEAS. — "  Go  to  bed, 
Basil  9  goodnight,  goto  bed."  (See  the  Spanish  Barber.)  I  have 
just  read  two  pamphlets  on  this  subject,  the  first  by  Mr.  Ire- 
land's fon,  and  the  second  by  Mr,  Ireland  himself.  The 
shameless  effrontery  of  THE  BOY,  in  avowing  himself  the  author 
of  these  manuscripts,  is  only  equalled  by  the  tender  solicitude  of 
THE  FATHER  for  their  credit  and  authenticity.  Mr.  Ireland 
senior  originally  rested  the  whole  with  his  son  who,  as  he  con- 
stantly affirmed,  gave  the  collection  to  him,  plays,  receipts, 
drawings,  deeds,  "  white,  black  and  grey,  and  all  the  trumpery," 
but  declined  naming  the  person  from  whom  he  received  them. 
Mr.  Ireland  senior  wow  presents  us  with  the  testimony  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  Mr.  Laureat 
Pye,  Mr.  Boswell,  &c.  who  all  signed  a  paper  (very  wisely  to  be 

sure) 

f  Pers.  Sat.  x.  v.  38. 


In  the  wild  squabbles  of  a  wordy  war, 

Let  rabid  (z)  Person  tell,  or  gricsly  Parr,  fa) 

Coombc, 

jure)  that  they  were  convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  the  papers. 
What  can  that  prove?— The  boy's  tale  is  simple  ;  he  absolutely 
asserts  that  he  forged  rhe  whole  collection,  and  gave  the  papers 
to  his  father,  to  please  at  once  and  to  deceive  him,  and  the 
world.  A  very  dutiful  and  very  modest  lad  !  Do  we  believe 
the  boy  ?  If  we  do,  the  businefs  is  at  an  end.  The  Father 
again  and  again  asserts,  that  lie  is  ignorant  of  the  person  or  the 
place  from  whence  they  came,  and  refers  to  his  son's  informa- 
tion. Nmu  he  disbelieves  his  own  son,  and  defends  ^authen- 
ticity of  the  papers.  Utrum  Horum?  In  short,  between  them  both^ 
Father  and  Son,  there  appears  to  me,  what  the  Greeks  call  a 
Sropyo),  a  sort  of  natural /tarental  affection  for  these  manuscripts, 
which  is  very  strange,  and  which  I  cannot  explain,  but  which 
quite  satisfies  me  as  to  the  nature  of  their  originality.  Mr.  Ma- 
ine's learning  and  politeness  have  not  much  to  do  with  the 
business  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  the  whole  question  now  turns 
up  n  this  momentous  point :  "  whether  Mr.  Ireland  or  Mr. 
Malone  is  THE'GREATEST  SCHOLAR  ?"§ — This  is  what  the  logi- 
cians call  the  Reductio  ad  Absurdum  ;  and  there  the  question  may 
sleep,  and  Shakspeare  ;oo.  Such  titles  as  these  are  soon  shaken 
from  his  monument; 

Ad  qiiae 
Biscutienda  valent  sterlis  mala  robora  ficus.  J  (Jan.  c,  1797.) 

§   See  Mr.  Ireiand's  farewell   pamphlet  on   Mr.  Malone's 
Mars  flip.     July  1/97. 

J  Juv.  Sat.  10.  v.  144. 


(       101       ) 

Coombe,  Travis,  Ireland,  or  what  e'er  the  name, 
The  breeding  of  mere  criticks  is  the  same: 
From  royal  Phalaris  let  your  views  extend 
To  Bristol's  wizard  stripling,  and  his  end. 

Hear  Catcott  (b)  cry,  in  chearless  life's  decline, 
Thus  Rowley  once,  and  Chatterton  were  mine. 

G3  He 

t 

(yy)  See  "  The  Apology  for  the  Believers  in — (Mr.  Ire- 
land's) Shakspeare  Papers." 

"  So  forc'd  from  wind-guns  lead  itself  can  fly, 
And  pond'rous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky."  § 
Mr.  Chalmers  is  a  well-informed,  useful,   and  well-meaning 
writer,  but  too  "laborious,  heavy,  and  busy"  in  his  works.  It  was 
but  a  waste  of  erudition  to  throw  it  away  on  this  composition. 
He  always  has  my  thanks  for  his  political  information  ;   but  I 
wish  he  had  more  spirit  and  a  more  animated  manner. 

(z)  Mr.  Professor  Person's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis 
are  conspicuous  for  their  erudition,  acuteness,  accuracy,  viru- 
lence, bitterness,  and  invective. 

(a)  1  allude  to  Dr.  Parr's  Controversy  with  Dr.  Coombe, 
critick  and  man-midwife,  about  Horace.  It  seems  Dr.  Parr 
was  angry  that  he  did  not  assist  the  little  critical  man-midwife 
at  the  labcuf,  "  rite  matures  afierire  jiartus."  Dr.  Parr  is  more 
fond  of  a  Caesarian  operation  in  criticism.  See  more  ia  a  future 
note  to  the  Third  Dialogue  of  this  Poem. 

§  Dunciad, 


(       102      ) 

He  saw  his  Bard  by  Millcs's  pond'rous  length  (bb) 
O'erlaid,  revive  in  splendor,  fame,  and  strength, 
For  BRYANT  (c]  came;  the  Muses  all  return, 
And  light  their  lamps  at  Rowley's  fruitful  urn  ; 
While  Cam  receiv'd  the  Bard  with  all  his  train, 
Though  Isis  turn'd  her  current  in  disdain. 

The 

(6)  When  I  first  published  the  first  part  of  this  poem  (in 
1794)  I  had  casually  g^nced  on  the  suhj^t  of  R  'W-fey.  See 
P.  of  L.  part  I.  but  since  that  time  having  had  some  leisure  and, 
more  curiosity,  I  have  perused  many  of  the  learned  treatises 
upon  it.  I  neither  have,  nor  will  have,  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  decision  cf  such  a  controversy  a^  thi',  «  hith  is  even  now 
scarcely  at  re»t  ;  but  having  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  I  was 
struck,  as  I  was  reading,  with  the  cruel  treatment  of  pbor  Mr. 
Catcott  of  Bristol,  the  sneers  vfion  tin  pnvte  r  r,  and  the'iliiberal 
reflections  on  a  plain,  curious,  honest,  and  inoffensive  man, 
without  whose  zeal  and  solicitude,  (I  -peak  from  the  printed 
accounts)  these  singular  poems  never  would  have  appeared. 
He  seemed  to  say  wiih  justice) 

Oro,  miserere  laborum 
Tantorum,  miserere  animi  non  dlgna  ferenils.* 


The  edition  of  Rowley's  Poems  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milles. 

(c)  No  man  of  literature  can  pass  by  the  name  of  Mr.  BRY- 
ANT without  gratitude  and  reverence.     He  is   a  gentleman  of 

attainments 

*  Virg.  yEn.  3.  v.  143. 


The  Boy  whom  once  patrician  pens  adorn'd, 
First  meanly  flatter'd,  (cc)  then  as  meanly  scorn'd, 
G  4  Drooping 

attainments   peculiar  to  himself,   and  of    classical   erudition 
without  an  equal  in  Europe.     His  whole  life  has  been  spent  in 
laborious  researches,  and  the  most  curious   investigations.    He 
has  a  youthful  fancy,  and  a  playful  wit :  with  the  mind,  and 
occasionally  with  the  pen,  of  a  poet  j  and  with  an  ease  and  sim- 
plicity of  style  aiming  only  at  perspicuity,  and,  as  I  think,  at- 
taining it.     He  has  contended  in  various   fields  of  controver- 
sy with  various  success;    but   always  with  a  zeal  for  truth  and 
a  soberness  of  enquiry.    In  speaking  of  Mr.  Bryant,  I  have  no 
necessity,   as  I  too  often  have,  to  qualify  my  commendations. 
He  has  lived  to  see  his  eightieth  winter  (and  may  he  yet  long 
live)  with  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good ;  in  honourable  re- 
tirement from  the  cares  of  life;   with  a  gentleness  of  manners, 
and  a  readiness  and  willingness  of  literary  communication  sel- 
dom found.     He  is  admired  and  sought  after  by  theyoungwho 
are  entering  on  a  course  of  study  ;  and  revered,  and  often  fol- 
lowed,  by  those  who  have  completed  it.     Above  all,  he  has 
gone  forth  in  the  strength  imparted  unto  him,  in  defence  of  the 
holy  law  made  and  given  by  GOD  ;    he  has  put  on   the  TTJV 
*v<w9£v  TravoTrXiav,  the  panoply    from  above,  and  having  en- 
larged his   mind  and  sanctified  his  studies,  he  may  expect  with 
humble  confidence  the  consummation  of  his  reward. 

NOMEN  IN   EXEMPLUM  SERO  SERVABlMtTS  ^EVO.J   (1796.) 

(cc)   Alluding  to  the  letters   written  by  the  Hon.  Horace 
Walpole   (now  Lord  Orford)  to  Thomas  Chatterton,  printed 

in 

\  Milton,  ad  Patrem  v.  120, 


(     104    ) 

Drooping  he  (del)  rais'd,  and  lent  his  little  aid, 
The  gleanings  of  a  hard  and  humble  trade. 
Innoxious  man  :  yet  what  may  truth  avail  ! 
Blameless  his  life,  and  simple  as  his  tale; 
Each  rude  enquirer's  sneering  taunt  he  feels, 
Contempt  or  insult  dogs  him  at  his  heels, 
No  kind  support  subscribing  fondness  pours, 
For  him  no  wealth  descends  in  fost'ring  show'rs  j 
Yet  be  truth  to  future  times  reveal'd, 
"  The  wound  a  Varrogave,  JAPIS  heal'd."  (a) 

Go  now,for  moths,  and  rolls,and  parchments  search, 
Ransack  the  chest,  the  closet,  or  the  church  ; 

• 

Brave  all  the  joint  associates  of  A.  S. 
The  jest  insipid,  and  the  idle  guess  ; 

Bind 

jn  some  magazines  or  newspapers.  I  remember  to  have  seen 
them,  but  I  cannot  point  out  at  present,  tlie  time  or  date  of 
them  :  I  think  they  were  written  from  Strawberry  Hill,  but  I 
am  not  sure. 


i.  e.  Mr.  Catcott. 

(a)  See  Bishop  Atterbury's  comment  on  tlie  t)iLECTUslApisof 
Virgil.—  I  shall  add,  lATPIKHTATO^',  ptXoSwgof  xai 
piXoTTw^cr,  ywcucs,  vsav  ^iz^'J^r-ns,  oaiost 

t  EI2  AKPON  TH2 


(    "5    ) 

Bind,  copy,  comment,  manuscript  and  print, 
Take  from  good  natur'd  friends  some  useful  hint, 
From  Bewick's  (d)  magic  wood  throw  borrow 'drays 
O'er  many  a  page  in  gorgeous  Bulmer's  blaze  j 
Alas,  for  thee !  nor  profit  hope,  nor  fame, 
Contempt  your  lot,  and  solitary  shame. 

Go  rather  and  indulge  DRAMATICK  ragej 
All  love  a  pubiick  or  a  private  stage  : 
Our  nobles  now,  as  players,  will  be  seen,   • 
A  duke's  chaste  daughter  or  a  Margravine ; 
Fled  is  the  soft  reserve  and  nicer  sense, 
Those  primal  guards  of  love  and  innocence, 
Unzon'd  the  nymphs,  like  Highland  Charlotte  clad. 

AUTHOR. 

(d)  Mr.  Bewick,  the  great  restorer  of  the  long  lost  art  of  en- 
graving upon  wood.  I  need  only  mention  his  figures  of  the 
quadrupeds,  and  his  plates  to  Bulmer's  edition  of  Goldsmith's 
poems.  Mr.  Bulmer  is  the  ingenious  printer  of  Boydell's  magni- 
ficent edition  of  Shakspeare  ;  A  WORK  which,  having  been  uni- 
formly conducted  on  liberal  principles  and  intended  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  country,  should  be  patronised  by  the  English  nation. 


C     106    ) 
AU  THOR. 
Why  not  all  bare  ?  less  shame's  in  being  mad.  (e} 

'  O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

Hold  : — and- o'er  female  failings  lightly  pass, 
And  may  Aglaia  (/)  lead  them  to  their  glass, 

Connubial  glories  rising  o'er  their  head^ 
As  life's  domestic  happier  stage  they  tread  ; 
There  may  they  look,  well  pleas'd  themselves  to  find 
The  guardians,  comforts,  teachers  of  mankind. 

AUTHOR. 

(e)  The  dress  of  the  present  period  has  warranted  the  carica- 
tures of  the  day,  particularly  one,  which  is  called  "  The  dress 
of  ladies  as  it  will  be."  I  write  in  A.  D.  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Ninety  Six.  Juvenal,  who  wrote  about  the  year  Ninety  Six,  said 
on  a  similar  subject,  *'  Kudus  agas  ;  minus  at  insania  turfiis." 
Sat.  2.  v.  71.  But  strange  to  fay,  he  was  speaking  of  the  dress 
of  men, 

(f)  Aglaia  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  graces;   she  dictated  to 
Mr.  Pope  the  following  lines  : 

Let  not  each  beauty  EVERY  WHERE  be  spied, 

Where  half  the  skill  is  decently  to  h'ule.*  . 
The  ladies  should  remember  that  the  imagination  is  a  busy  power. 

*  Moral  Epistles.  Ep.  4.  v.  $3. 


AUTHOR. 

I  listen  with  delight :  that  strain  again ; 
I'll  bless  the  sex. 

OCTAVIUS. 

Now  pass  to  titled  men. 
Mark,  as  Thalia  calls  in  graceful  air, 
The  soft  patrician  of  Sti  James's  square  ;  (§•)  ' 
Her  nuptial  (h]  voice  at  Blenheim  Marlb'rough  heard, 
While  lyrick  Carlisle  purrs  (1}  o'er  love  transferr'd. 

Nay 

(g)  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  one  of  the  very  best  bred 
men  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  polite  j  a  great  patron  of  the 
drama  and  its  concerns. 

(h)  A  private  theatre  often  proves  a  convenient  chapel  of  ease 
to  Hymen. — Families  of  rank,  distinction,  and  fortune,  will  at  last 
be  convinced,  what  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  conclusion  of 
boys  and  girls  making  love  to  one  another  upon  any  stage,  pub- 
lick  or  private,  particularly  in  a  private  theatre.  If  it  termi- 
nates in  marriage,  the  Fathers  and  Mothers  should  not  be  sur- 
prised or  angry.  If  the  end  of  it,  is  intrigue;  if  the  git  Is  are 
debauched,  and  the  boys  come  into  life  with  the  manners  and 
morals  of  Players,  the  parents,  may  be  sorry,  but  it  is  their  own 
work,' 


(     io8     ) 

I 
Nay  Thurlow  once,  f'tis  said)  could  sing  or  swear, 

Like  Polypheme,  "  I  cannot  cannot  bear;"  (£) 

For 

(i)  Pum. — Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  to  /iurr-is  to  murmur  as  a  cat 
or  leopard  in  pleasure"  I  have  heard  that  Lord  Carlisle  (Quel 
tPamor  travagliato  f  Sacrtfianie)  is  writing  an  opera  entitled, 
"  Angelica  e  MEDORO."  Angelica  is  supposed  to  be  rather  ad~ 
•uanced in  life;  and  I  think  her  grand- daughter  is  brought  on  the 
stage. — Zi/vE-roicri  (1796.) — The  Opera,  as  it  is  conjectured,  is 
to  be  dedicated  to  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  Lady  Jcney,  in 
memory  and  in  imitation  of  the  gallant  and  accomplished 
Medoro,  as  recorded  by  Ariosto  : 

"  Delia  Comodita  che  qui  m'e  data, 
lo  povero  Medor  &c. 

Aliosto  adds,  of  the  noble  Earl,  or  Count, 

"  Era  scritto  \n.Arabico,  che  IL  CONTE 
Intendea  cost  ben  come  Latino*' 

O.  F.  Cant.  23,  s.  108. 

. 
(k)         "  Torture,  fury,  rage,  despair, 

"  I  cannot,  cannot,  bear." 
Air  (by  Polypheme)  in  the  Serenata  of  Acis  and  Galatea. 

t  If  my  romantlck  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  Sacripante 
\fzsfiltfj  by  Angelica.  See  Ariosto.  But  subjects  of  the  highest 
importance  are  pressing  on  me  so  fast,  that  1  am  obliged  tedii- 
iitiss  Lord  Carlisle,  Lady  Jersey,  S^c.  &c.  and  uil  {.^jmtks  who 
are  dying  for  places  or  for  lov«,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 


Ne  so  no  a  Ferrau,  ne  a 

(O  sia  CARLIGLIO)/^/-  donar  piu 

Da  lor  mi  leva  il  Princific  d'Anglante^  &c. 

O.  F.  Cant,  12. 


For  ah !  presumptuous  Ads  (kk)  wrests  the  prize, 

And  ravishes  (/)  the  nymph  before  his  eyes : 

Such 

(&f)  Presumptuous  Ads.  (I.  e.  Mr.  Pitt.)— I  allude  lo  a  circum- 
stance not  generally  known  ;  but  which,  as  I  have  never  seen 
any  publick  notice  of  it,  these  lines  are  meant  to  record.  About 
two  years  ago  the  Serenata  §  of  Acis  AND  GALATEA  (with  some 
violation,  I  believe,  of  the  fable,  and  not  a  little  of  the  harmony 
and  of  the  melody)  was  performed  in  Downing  Street  to  a  private 
company.  The  part  of  Acis  by  Mr.  PITT,  Polypbeme,  by  LORD 
THURLOW,  and  Galatea,  by  LORD  LOUGHBOROUGH.  Mezzi 
Soprani,  LORD  KENYON  and  PEPPER  ARDEN,  with  a  sort  of 
Messa  Bassa  f  by  EDMUND  BURKE  ;  the  other  vocal  parts  by  a 
select  Committee  of  both  Houses  a  due  ccri.  I  was  not  present  at 
the  entertainment  myself,  but  was  informed,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
execution  of  the  difficult  passages,  did  not  sufficiently  attend  to 

his 


$  Mr.  PITT  patronizes  musical  performances  on  the  principle  of 
the  gods  according  to  Plato  ;  but  with  Apollo,  Dionusus  is  not 
forgotten.  "  Oi  ©sot  oix-mpo-VTsj  #v8p4ffw  (some  MS.  insert 
£7rt7rovov  7T£<piJx.o$  yevost  rag  M«er«s  K«J  A7roAA<w»« 
£yvscpTa<rTar  scWav."  Plat,  de  Legibus,  1.  2.  J  In 
Mr.  Pitt's  musical  ministry,  the  famous  terms  of  the  ExXutn; 
and  the  Ex£ciA?)  of  Bacchius  and  Aristuies  are  familiar  aqd  much 
used  by  this  great  modern  artist.  The  *P«ApKXf  AvTiipGoyyog  (see 
Athcnaeus  L.  14.  p.  635)  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Thurknv 
was  much  admired  by  the  Cabinet  about  the  year  1794, 

-(•  All  the  CaiJi'tlicf  knosv  (and  we  have  enough  of  them  to  tell 
us,  as  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Buckingham  know  to 
their  o<u.n  and  their  ccm/iwy's  cost)  that  the  Messa  Bassa  is  a  silent 
wan  whispered  by  the  priest  during  a  musical  performance, 

J  Plat.  Op.  Ed.  Serrani.  Tom.  2,  p.  653. 


Such  feats  his  honour  little  Pepper  (w)  saw, 
Jn  all  the  pride  of  music  and  of  law. 

AUTHOR. 

If  truth  and  joke,  though  pleasingly,  combine^ 
What  credit  will  attend  the  motley  line? 
Where  is  your  trust  ? 

OCTAV1US, 

his  apfrrgiaiitraS)  which  indeed  he  seldom  does ;  that  the  laritono 
of  Lord  Thurlow  was  quite  Polyphem-ish,  and  fully  sustained  ; 
but  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to  Lord  Loughborough's 
"tKminuendo\  when — lie  died  away  in  the  arms  of  Ac  is. 

N.  B.  Bishop  Hurd  would  say  this  note  is  allegorical,  or  eltu- 
sinlan  :  the  late  Mr.  Gibbon  and  Lord  Sheffield  would  as  stoutly 
deny  it.  (Written  in  1796.) — For  my  own  part  I  think  there 
is  much  eloquent  music  in  these  metapltor$t  which  record  the  poli- 
tlcal  conversion  of  LORD  LouGHBOROuGH  to  Mr.  Pitt's  party.— 
All  !  le  Grand  Opera  !!! 

(I)  The  Nymph,  i.  e.  Galatea,  i.  e.  Lord  Loughborough.  This 
was  more  than  a  Saline  feat  in  my  opinion.  Whos  afraid  ?  not 
M :  Pitt. 

(m)  Little  Pepper,  i.  e.  Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden,  Kt.  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  His  legal  abilities  have  certain')'  been  under- 
rated, but  I  have  done  ample  justice  to  1m  musical /towers* 


OCTAVIUS. 

To  this  discerning  land 

O 

I  trust,  and  laugh :   there  are  who  understand. 
If  from  state  farces,  when  the  House  is  up, 
Some  seek  the  green  room  and  with  Kemble  sup, 
(For  who  'gainst  modest  merit  shuts  the  door?) 
Leeds  says,  *so  gentle  Laslius  did  before; 
Laslius,  in  whom  each  graceful  act  could  please, 
In  wisdom  mild,  and  dignified  in  ease, 
With  Terence  oft  the  publick  cares  would  shun. 

' 

AUTHOR. 

TERENCE  and  Kemble; — the  dispute  is  done. 
I  ever  mark'd,  (deem  not  the  thought  severe) 
What  bounds  divide  the  actor  from  the  peer: 
Confound  them,  I'll  believe  a  saint,  a  rogue; 
Andrews  writes  farce,  a  Duke  the  epilogue; 

Burke 


(  II*  ) 

Burke  may  the  right  of  property  invade  ; 
Stcevens  contract  the  Commentator's  trade 9 
To  Erskine,  Kenyonseem  a  classick  wit; 
Or  Paine  apologize  for  holy  writ  5 
THE  DRAMATIST  (n)  himself  and  fame  belie. 
And  leave  the  stage  for  truth  and  honesty ; 
St.  Helen's  quit  his  diplomatick  pomp  ; 
Siddons  be  comick  j   Jordan  sink  the  Romp  ; 
Ireland  prove  Shakspeare;  Bentley  be  Malone; 
Thelwall  dread  preaching,  or  high  treason,  Stone; 

Who  hates  not  Merry,  Jerningham  may  love ; 
And  Gifford  Delia  Crusca's  self  approve. 

O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

Merry  and  Crusca ! — Gifford's  right :  beware ; 
The  very  ground  is  his  and  Bavian  air. 

AUTHOR. 

(«)  See  a  Poem  entitled,  (l  The  Political  Dramatist  of  the 
"  House  of  Commons  in  1795  :  a  Satire,  ad  Ed.  with  a  Post- 
"  script  containing  Remarks  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Whig 
"  Club  on  the  23d  of  January  1796."  Printed  for  J.  Parsons, 
in  Paternoster  Row.  This  poem  is  recommended  to  the  pub- 
lick  on  those  publick  principles,  which  I  consider  as  of  the 
highest  importance  to  these  kingdoms. 


II 


AUTHOR, 


No :  I'll  not  seek  the  tracts  his  arrows  fire 
With  light  that  marks,  but  marks  not  to  expire; 
The  climes  he  roams,  where'er  his  footsteps  sped, 
I  pass  with  caution  or  but  lightly  tread ; 
Or  pleas'd  with  flow'rs  his  fancy  best  can  strew, 
J  sit,  and  think  I  read  my  Pope  anew.  (I) 

But  grant  the  stage  is  noble  •>  I  believe 
Greek  is  plebeian,  with  Lord  (n)  Belgrave's  leave: 
H  Though 

(/)  The  author  of  the  Baviad  aad  the  Mseviad.  Mr,  Gif> 
ford  is  the  most  correct  poetical  writer  I  have  read,  since  the 
jdays  of  Pope.  Upon  the  whole  I  give  the  preference  to  the 
Kaviad  after  much  consideration,,  though  both  the  Poems  may 
he  studied  with  pleasure  and  advantage. — I  have  not  the  honour 
of  Mr.  Gifford's  acquaintance;  and  indeed,  from  the  nature 
pf  my  retirement,  I  probably  may  never  see  him. 

(n)  Lord  Belgrade;  a  learned  and  accomplished  young  noble- 
man of  the  present  time.  At  his  first  entrance  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  all  the  honest  enthusiasm  of  his  heart,  in 
academick  freshness  and  classick  vigour,  he  quoted  a  passage 


(     "4     ) 

Though  now  some  high  imperial  cri ticks  chafe, 
To  think  not  ^Eschylus  himself  is  safe.. 
Go  to  his  text :  revise,  digest,  compare, 
With  Person's  shrewdness,  or  with  Valknaer's  care ; 
Then  let  the  learned  page  once  quit  your  sight,* 
Some  Scotch  Greek  swindling  printer  (o)  steals  your 
right, 

But 

from  Demosthenes  in  Greek.  This  subjected  him  to  the  idle  and 
impotent  ridicule  of  the  Dramatist  if  the  House  of  'Commons,  whose 
schoolboy  memory  on  that  occasion  happened  to  be  more  accurate. 
Lord  Belgrave  had  done  no  more  than  I  have  often  heard  from 
Mr.  Fox  himself,  who  loves  and  understands  Greek.  As  to  the 
long  and  illustrious  train  of  our  young  nobility  and  gentry,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  conduct  and  attachment  to  their  country, 
I  will  say  with  some  spirit  and  animation  ; 

Dii  patrii,  quorum  semper  sub  numine  Trojaest, 
Non  tamen  omnino  Teucros  delere  paratis, 
Cum  tales  animos  Juvenum,  et  tarn  certa  tulistis 
Pectora  !  f 

(o)  I  allude  to  a  transaction  which  seems  to  be  unwarranta- 
ble. Mr.  .-'orson,  the  Greek  Professor  at  Cambridge,  lent  his 
manuscript  corrections  and  conjectures  on  the  text  of  ./Eschylus, 
to  a  friend  in  Scotland ;  for  be  once  had,  and  I  hope  still  has, 
an  intention  of  publishing  that  tragedian,  though  it  may  now 

be 

•f-  Virg.  £Ln.  9.  v.  247. 


(    "5    ) 

But  mark,  the  sea-birds  sound  the  note  of  doom, 
And  venom'd  insects  (/i)  cluster  round  the  tomb, 
The  Grecian  billows  foam  along  the  strand, 
In  angry  murmurs  deaf'ning  all  the  land, 
Ranging  for  vengeance  from  his  native  shore, 
ARCHILOCHUS  is  rous'd,  to  sleep  no  more. 

,       H2 

be  suspended.  His  corrected  text  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scotch  printer  Fowlis,  and  without  the  Professor's  leave  or  even 
knowledge,  he  published  a  magnificent  edition  of  ^Ischylus 
from  it,  without  notes.  I  believe  my  statement  is  tolerably 
correct.  I  hope  however  that  Mr.  Person  will  not  be  discou- 
raged, but  continue  his  labours  on  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Pho- 
tius,  as  the  learned  world  are  in  eager  expectation  of  a  work 
so  long,  and  hitherto  so  vainly,  desired. — But,  in  my  opinion, 
the  lovers  of  literature  would  be  infinitely  more  obliged  to  him, 
or  to  any  other  illustrious  critick,  for  a  new  edition  of  iheGree& 
Bibliotlieca  cf  Photius,  which  abounds  with  the  most  curious  and 
valuable  Excerpta  of  Writers  whose  integral  works  are  lost  for 
ever.  At  present  it  is  troublesome  even  to  read  the  remains  of 
the  laborious  erudition  of  the  Patriarch  of  Byzantium. 

(/r)  The  tomb  of  Archilochus  was  placed  on  the  sea  shore, 
(I  think  in  the  isla"hd  of  Paros),  and  the  poets  feigned  that  in 
the  cavities  of  the  stone,  worn  away  by  the  waves,  a  swarm  of 
wasps  was  concealed,  ready  to  avenge  the  least  insult  that  could 
be  offered  to  it. — The  subject  of  Greek  learning  is  carried  on 
in  the  Third  Part  of  this  Poem. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  DIALOGUE. 
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PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE. 

DIALOGUE  THE  THIRD. 


ocTTOi  ar   w/xwv  %< 
*  6  S'  y/t'g  Nyxri  £Cixc<;{. 
vswv,  JW.ETJC.  S'  tov 
'  apyvpsoto  £1010. 

/xev  TTpwrov  e^w^eTo,   xat  KTNAS  a 
cTTSi-r'  ATTOIlil  CeXo;  s^sTrsyxs;  a 
«<£»  Je  Tjtvp/zi,  vsxywv  XKJOVTO  Q<z(j.tiou. 

Horn.  II.  i. 


PREFACE 

TO    THE    THIRD    DIALOGUEf 


OF     THE 


PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE, 


Travfl'   urep  Tpwv,    inrsp  rv;    Ax*)9sjar,    vnsp   rrn; 

s-,    xxi 
ruv 

Y,    AKPIBOAOrOTMAI    KAI 
AIEEEPXOMAI.J 

I  PRESENT  the  Third  Part  of  this  Poem  to  the  publick, 
at  the  same  time  that  I  offer  the  Second :  though  I  had 
intended  to  delay  it.  But  some  subjects  are  of  an  im- 
portance serious  and  urgent,  not  to  be  deferred.  Where- 
ever  the  freedom  of  the  press  exists,  (and  WITH  us  may 
H  4  that 

f  Firft  printed  in  May  1796* 
Demosthenes, 


(       120      } 

that  freedom  be  perpetual !)  I  must  assert  that,  LITF.RA- 
TURE,  wdl  or  ill  conducted,  is  THE  GREAT  ENGINE  bf 
which,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  all  civilized  states  must  ulti- 
mately be  supported  or  overthrown. 

It. is  not  enough  to  say,  a  book  is  bulky  or  voluminous, 
and  therefore  can  have -no  effect  upon  the  mas»  of  the  peo- 
ple, because  that  opinion  is  not  true.  Such  a  book  can. 
not  only  be  abridged  and  dispersed  abroad,  but  a  man  like 
Thomas  Paine,  with  a  rude,  and  wicked,  and  daring  man- 
ner of  thinking,  and  with  vulgar  but  impressive  language, 
may  blend  the  substance  of  the  opinions  with  his  own, 
and  in  a  short  popular  tract  make  them  familiar  and  intel- 
ligible to  every  apprehension.  Thus  are  men  fooled  out 
of  their  understanding,  fooled  out  of  their  security,  and 
Jooled  out  of  their  happiness :  and  when  they  have  lost 
every  blessing  beyond  recovery,  they  look  round  at  each 
other  in  a  stupid  despair,  clashing  their  chains  and  unable 
to  shake  them  off,  and  ask,  "  How  has  all  this  been 
*'  brought  about  ?" 

lam  no  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  discussion,  and  the 
toleration  of  opinions ;  1  am  for  NO  literary  proscription* 
But  I  think  it  is  plainly  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty, 
(while  we  yet  may}  to  strive  to  support  THAT  CONSTI- 
TUTION IN  CHURCH  AND  STATE,  which  has  hitherto 
been  able  ta  build  us  up,  and  to  give  us  an  inheritance, 
«r  rather  the  pre-eminence,  among  all  those  who  have 
been  strengthened  by  policy,  or  sanctified  by  revelation. 
What  I  would  contend  for  also,  is  this ;  that  among  alf 
•who  are  worthy  to  be  called  scholars  or  legislators,  criti- 
rism,  observation,  and  watchfulness  are  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary j 


(       121      ) 

ecssafy  ;  that  men  may  hear  of  their  common  clanger, 
and  be  admonished  to  put  a  few  plain  questions  to  them- 
selves; "  WHAT  are  we  going  to  resign  or  give  up, 
and  why?  WHAT  are  we  going  to  adopt,  and  wherz~ 
fore?"  I  repeat  it,  NOW,  in  this  our  day,  while  dae 
bitterness  of  political  death  is  passing  upon  almost  avery 
oi  her  nation  in  Europe.  When  we  are  opening  the 
avenues  to  Reform,  and-  to  the  consequent  inevitable  dis- 
solution of  our  own  government,  is  it  possible  that  we 
can  for  a  moment  forget  the  tremendous  Republic!;  ?  Over 
every  state,  and  island,  and  promontory  in  Europe  she  *its 
tyrant  or  arbitress. 


Oypso;  s£  i/TiXTH  ay.oTTirtv  z^i,  Is'*.*  crs 

BY22O0EN  **i 


From  evefy  other  state,  but  England,  the  sceptre  has  fallen 
by  the  arms,  or  the  principles,  or  the  treachery  of  France, 
What  she  can  effect  by  war  and  invasion,  that  she  most 
readily  and  most  willingly  accomplishes.  But  she  has 
other  means,  nor  less  terrible,  nor  less  certain.  The  sub-' 
terraKean  wind  of  this  fierce  democracy  has  force  enough 
to  overthrow,  or  to  transport,  hills  and  rocks  torn  from 
Pylorus;  (a)  and  by  this  explosion  they  too  often  have 
perished.  In  the  agony  of  these  reflections  language  wilJ 

labour 


|  Callim.     Hymn,  ad  Delum.  125. 

(«)  "  L'alpestro  monte,  vuF  c  tronco  Ptloro.'* 

Dant.  Pur^.  C.  14. 
Whence  Milton  took  his  famous  words.  P.  L.  b.  i.  25^. 


(      122      ) 

labour,  and  the  images  of  nature  and  all  her  elements  in 
conflict  and  convulsion  will  present  themselves. 

When  indeed  I  consider  this  great,  powerful,  and  yet 
opulent  kingdom,  with  all  it's  bearings  and  dependencies, 
I  know  not  which  to  reprobate  most,  the  folly  or  the 
wickedness  of  it's  internal  enemies,  and  of  the  desperate 
French  .faction  in  the  heart  of  it's  metropolis.  When  I 
think  on  these  things,  and  at  the  same  time  reflect,  that  the 
eyes  of  a  whole  nation  were  originally  opened  by  ONE 
MAM,  and  the  systems  of  internal  deftruction  and  of  irre-^ 
vcrsible  misery,  which  awaited  us,  were  displayed^  and 
confounded  by  HIS  powers,  I  pardon  and  forget  his  ec- 
centricities, and  even  his  partiality  for  the  Romish  faith 
and  its  professors,  and  the  heat  and  violence  which  too  fre- 
quently and  too  fatally  attend  upon  the  uncontrolled 
Genius  of  EDMUND  BURKE.  Sometimes  indeed,  (it  is 
when  my  heart  burns  within  me)  I  pour  out  my  thoughts 
by  myself  in  contemplation  of  MY  COUNTRY,  which  I 
love  with  ardour  unabated,  and  of  it's  GREAT  CITIZEI^ 
whom  I  approach  with  reverence,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet: 

Quae  cum  magna  modis  multis  miranda  videtur 
Gentibus  humanis  Regip,  visendaque  fertur, 
Rebus  opima  bonis,  multa  munita  virum  vi, 
NiL-tamen  HOC  habuisse  VIRO  PR.-ECLARJUS  in  stt 
Nee  sanctum  magis  et  mirum  carumque  vidttur.% 

But 

§  "  Ammo  vidit,  ingenio  comfilexus  estt  eloquentia  illumina- 
vit."  These  are  the  words  of  Paterculus  concerning  Cicero. 
How  natural  to  transfer  them  to  EDMUND  BURKE  !  (1796.) 

Lucret.  L.  i.  v.    28. 


(    "3    ) 

But  still  on  such  a  subject,  of  such  a  man,  and  at  such 
a  time,  I  would  speak  with  precision,  and  admire  with 
circumspection.  Let  us  call  to  mind  for  a  moment  the  few 
years  just  past  and  the  transactions,  the  traces  of  which  are 
felt  and  Visible.  I  Would  pass  over  them  rapidly,  but  I 
could  wish  the  view  to  be  impressive.  We  have  been  de- 
livered from  a  state  of  much  internal  terror  and  im- 
pending anarchy,  and  from  the  confusion  of  a  new  poli- 
tical chaos,  where  all  was  brute  and  disorderly.  Our 
constitution,  our  liberties  and  our  rights,  (I  fear  not  to 
name  the-  word,  we  have  and  enjoy  them  all,  RIGHTS 
public  and  private)  all  these  have  been  preserved  and  con- 
firmed. Every  rank  in  society,  the  peasant,  the  lawyer, 
the  mechanick,  the  farmer,  the  tradesman,  the  private  gen- 
tleman, have  all  felt,  and  acknowledged,  and  obeyed  the 
paramount  call  of  their  country.  Peace  is  within  our 
walls,  and  it  is  their  work.  In  the  higher  orders  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  Sovereign,  we  have  seen  a  gracious  beha- 
viour, a  common  interest,  an  equal  exertion,  and  a  regular, 
defined,  limited  power.  Of  such  a  conduct  security  is  the 
natural  production;  it  blossoms  into  fruit.  But  with  this, 
though  man  might  be  happy,  he  will  not  always,  or  in- 
deed long,  be  satisfied.  He  will  reach  at  perfection  absolute 
and  unqualified.  He  forgets,  that  theoretical  perfection 
in  government  and  practical  oppression  are  closely  allied. 
He  will  be  more  than  man,  and  he  becomes  less.  In 
the  year  1788  and  89,  the  visionary  prospect  from  the 
shore  of  France  opened  on  the  eyes  of  our  modern  Refor- 
mers. England  looked  upon  these  Reformers,  and  the 
government  neglected  them.  Societies,  in  the  very  face 
of  an  insulted  legislature,  boldly  multiplied,  and  magnified, 

and 


f  124  > 

and  consolidated  each  other.  All  grevfr  up  in  silence* 
There  was  no  puhlick  apprehension  among  the  well- 
affected,  no  distrust.  We  laughed  at  metaphysical  distinc- 
tions, and  idle  terms  of  scholastick  art?  and  revolutiona- 
ry dinners,  and  republican  toasts.  It  was  an  hour  of  general 
and  of  unaccountable  indifference.  The  great  chain  of 
posts,  and  a  species  of  telegraphick  communication  had 
been  established  unperceived.  The  English  revolution 
in  1688  was  held  up  to  seeming  approbation  and  reverence, 
but  in  reality  to  secret  or  rather  to  open  contempt ;  and  the 
Revolution  of  France  in  1788,  was  the  Revolution  which 
they  intended  to  realize  and  to  celebrate.  The  Reformers 
strove  to  buy  golden  opinions  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  to  wear  them  in  the  newest  gloss.  The  external  dec 
coration  deceived  the  eye.  The  painted  sepulchre  was 
prepared  and  whited  without,  the  vault  and  receptacle  of 
all  our  ancient  liberties,  and  rights,  and  securities,  and 
properties,  and  common  comforts.  Still  we  beheld  all 
this,  but  went  our  way,  and  forgot  what  manner  of  men 
these  Reformers  were.  At  this  very  hour,  when  the 
publick  mind  was  darkened  that  it  could  not  discern,  when 
in  every  quarter  of  the  heaven  appeared  vapour,  and  mist, 
and  cloud,  and  exhalation  ; 

La  piova  maladetta,  frcdda,  e,  grcvft 
(Regola  e  qtialita  (estrana  e)  nuova) 
Grandine  grossa,  e.  acqua  tinla,  f  nevt, 
Per  I'aer  tenebroso  si  river sa  ;  (a) 

at 


(*)  Dante  Inf.  C.  6.    From   what  other  Poet,  ancient  or 
modern,  could  I  draw  forth  such  exprcssioas  ? 


C    i*s   ) 

.at  this -very  hour  the  morning  horizon  began  suddenly  to 
redden.  It  was  the  dawn.  Then  indeed,  "  First  IN  HIS 
EAST  the  'glorious  lamp  was  seen,  Regent  of  Day  !"  This 
luminary  was  EDM.UN  D  BURKE.  Light  broke  upon  them 
all.  The  features  of  misrule  and  malignity,  of  tyranny 
and  of  oppression,  the  fabled  spectres  and  hostile  powers 
figured  by  poets  and  orators,  were  realized  in  the  spirits 
of  turbulence,  dissatisfaction,  sedition,  rebellion,  and  de- 
mocracy. But  they  were  seen  to  be  dispersed.  The  rays 
of  the  orb  were  direct,  collected,  and  concentrated  :  they 
had  power  to  illuminate  and  to  consume.  But  the  course 
of  this  orb,  though  marked,  was  short.  It  is  set :  never 
to  return.t 
ETAEIS  !— «x\'  a  Se«o  x£A*ff/Asv*  EO-/XSV,  AXIAAET] 

Oy  //.ev  2a  ^urjros  swerve;,   H^£  fiayovro;.  (b) 

But!    must  proceed. 

I  confess,  that  I  am  not  such  a  desperate  lover  of  what 
is  brought  to  me  for  abstract  political  truth,  as  never  to 
make  an  enquiry  into  the  character  of  the  proposers  of  it, 
their  personal  views,  and  the  men  and  measures  with 
which  they  are  Connected.  I  feel  myself  a  member  of  re- 
gulated society,  and  I  would  maintain  an  established  or- 
der. I  acknowledge  myself  a  subject  of  a  mild  and  equi- 
table government,  (though  under  a  most  severe  temporary 
pressure)  and  I  would  preserve  that  government  which 
gives  us  ALL  protection.  And  when  I  adopt  the  great 
rule,,  that  "  we  should  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves," 
I  have  not  yet  made  such  advances  in  the  theory  of  politi- 
cal justice  and  in  the  new  wisdom,  as  coolly  to  assert,  that 

"  j his 

t  (August  1797.) 
(£)  Horn.  11.23.  v-«6g, 


"  this  maxim,  though  possessing  considerable  merit  as  a 
'*  popular  principle,  is  not  strictly  modclted'witk  philoso- 
"  phical  precision."  (a)  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  treat  the 
Revelation  of  Go.o,  or  the  institutions  of  my  country, 
with  contumely.  I  have  no  romantick  ideas  of  virtues 
without  motives,  and  of  actions  without  regulations.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  matter  of  general  safety,  that  crimes 
should  be  discerned,  as  well  a,s  repressed,  by  legal  sanctions; 
and  that  the  nature  of  justice  and  of  injustice  should  be 
declared,  taught,  and  enforced,  by  law,  by  religion,  and 
by  education.  Experience  has  instructed  me,  and  reason 
and  reflection  have  confirmed  me  in  the  belief,  that  Con- 
science may  be  erroneous;  that  it  is  a  monitor  which 
needs  advice,  and  a  guide  which  often  calls  for  superior 
direction.  I  look  upon  justice  as  the  foundation  (b)  and  sup- 
port,  but  not  as  the  whole  of  human  duty;  and  I  cannot, 
in  insulting  language,  resolve  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
government  and  civil  society  into  "  Laws  proclaimed  by 
Heralds  and  expounded  by  Curates."  (c) 

Yet 


(a)  See  an  enquiry  into  Political  Justice,  by  William  God- 
win, ad.  Edit.  8vo.  vol.  i.  page  127. 

(b)  Anta  woXiwv  a<r<paXs;  BA0PON.  (Pindar.)  But  who  calls 
a  foundation,   a  building? — The  whole  passage  of  the  poet  has 
such  strenth  and  gr^ce,  when  applied  to  Great  Britain,   that  I 
will  present  it  to  our  Grecian  patriots.     •'  Oixov  Kpspcv  a.(rroi$t 
%£vci(ri  5s  Qeponrovrx,   •yvcKO-o/xau   -rav   ox£iav  Kopivfiov, 
Jlsrei&avoj,    ayXaox8£cv.     Ev   ra  yap  Rvvofj-ia.  vxisi, 

rcci  TS,    Aixa  ir&Xiwv   aff^aXe;  £a6gov,   xxi  O/AOT^OTTOJ- 
ty^ixi  av$,oa<n  TTAHTW,  j^pt/o-sa*  Traitor  ivGnXov  ©EpuToy, 
ifeptv,    xopy  [Actriptz  6(ca(Tt//>ty9ov.     Ev    5^  MOJJ*  aSyrvoor,  ev  S* 
«Aia»j  »»x/*«'0"'v  avogwv.     Find.  Olymp.  O.  13. 


Yet  do  I  not  speak  professionally.  I  have  no  personal 
interference  in  the  church,  the  law,  or  the  state.  But  I 
speak  again  and  again,  with  earnestness  and  with  since- 
rity,  from  the  mingled  affections  of  regard,  fear,  and 
hope  for  us  all  (and  I  trust,  we  are  the  great  majority) 
Vfho  yet  remain  firm,  constant,  and  unshaken  by  such  wri- 
ters as  these.  I  speak  to  all,  who  have  the  courage,  and 
learning,  and  ability  to  repress  them,  not  by  force  (God 
forbid!)  but  by  reasoning,  and  by  appeals  to  the  under- 
standing, and  the  social  relations  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures. I  speak  to  all  who  can  rescue  them  from  the  cold 
unfeeling  tyranny  of  modern  metaphysicks,  as  exhibited 
in  the  new  systems  of  government  and  manners,  (religion 
they  have  nonej  and  from  nonsense  which  must  at  last 
be  found  impracticable,  when  every  estate  and  condition 
of  man  has  been  overthrown  for  their  pleasure  and  expe- 
riments, that  these  new  arbiters,  or  creators,  of  human 
destiny  may  introduce  a  government  without  principles, 
Jaws  without  mercy,  and  morality  without  a  motive. 

The  main  point  of  rest  to  every  empire  is  the  principle 
on  which  voluntary  and  habitual  obedience  is  paid  to 
established  authority.  Half  a  century  is  insufficient  for 
any  new  power  or  constitution  to  find  it's  level.  It  is 
indeed  matter  of  great  patience,  as  well  as  of  deepest 
concern,  to  reasonable  men,  to  observe  what  is  still  car- 
rying on  in  this  country  in  defiance  of  every  evil  which 

has 


(c)  See  Godwin  on  Justice  as  above,  vol.  2.  p. 
Hffc  Ego  tion  credam  F~enusind  dtgna  Jucet  iicl  ? 
Ego  non  agittm  ? 

Juv.  Sat.  i.  v.  51, 
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fras  been  felt,  and  will  long  continue  to  be  felt,  from  the 
introduction  of  new  principles  among  other  nations.  For 
the  sentence  of  final  destruction  seems  to  be  no\v  execut- 
ing on  the  various  governments  of  Europe. 

"  Yes,  I  must  weep  for  you,  ye  rival  vales, 
Arno  and  Andalusia !   but  for  thee 
More  largely,  and  with  filial  tears  must  weep, 
O  Albion,  O  my  country  !   must  thoujoin, 
In  vain  dis sever' d  from  the  rest  ? — " 

I  trust  not  in  vain,  (a)  Still  the  last  dispensation  of  mercy  is 
offered  TO  THIS  JSLAND  :  and  it  is  only  to  be  deserved 

and 


(<?)  Historical  facts  of  ancient  times  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  illustration  of  the  present  great  events,  but  some  passages 
are  not  unworthy  of  attention.  In  the  z$6th  year  of  Rome, 
when  the  Latins  declared  for  Tarquin,  the  Conscri/it  Father* 
were  not  terrified,  though  all  their  Allies,  the  Rutuli,  the  Volsci, 
and  other  powers  deserted  them.  The  Senate  was  still  bold, 
though  Rome  had  rebellious  subjects  in  the  heart  of  the  metro- 
polis,  and  the  State  and  Constitution  were  preserved.  There  were 
men  who,  like  the  Tookes  and  Thelwalls  of  our  days,  taught 
the  people,  "  /j.w  (piXoy^upziv  £-j  TrcAa  JATJOSVC/J  OC.VTOI;  ayxtJH 
//s-r.^icW?),"  and  enforced  all  the  popular  arguments  of  revolt 
and  sedition.  I  refer  to  the  fifth  B.  of  the  Roman  Antiquities 
of  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis.  Sect.  65,  which  is  curious  and 
instructive.  But  one  sentence  of  this  neglected  Historian  is 
so  singularly  applicable  to  our  own  immediate  circumstances, 
(August  1797)  that  it  may  not  be  improper  to  insert'ir.  Jt 
is  from  the  6ad  Section  of  the  $th  'Book.  "  Oy£gv  QJ 


FTASAS  AriErNnKOTAS  2YMMAXIKA2 

,    a>.Aa   raj;   oixstat;   ovva.iJ.cCi  iri<ST:zva-y,\Tzs  /XGVZI;, 
TOV  Aycuva  syivovro,  us  §»«  r 


apsra*^  xaTOf>0wff*vT6j   roy 

." 

Dion.  Halkarn.  Rom.  IJist.  L.  5.  S.  62. 
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and  continued  to  us  by  firmness,  temperance,  and  piety* 
and  by  perseverance  in  the  coristitution  sacred  and  civil 
which,  now  is,  without  daring  to  attempt  any  present,  in- 
novation in  theory  or  in  practice.  It  is  indeed  by  look- 
ing calmly,  (not  as  slaves  or  bigots,  but  as  wise  men,) 
upon  those  imperfections,  which  human  institutions  never 
can  prevent,  or  wholly  remove,  that  we  may  yet  hope, 
under  providence,  to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity the  blessings  of  cultivated  society,  in  the  general 
convulsion  of  Europe.  They  are  beft  secured  to  us  by 
our  present  form  of  government  and  laws,  which  being  just 
in  their  principle,  temperate  in  their  effects,  impartial  in 
their  application,  and  merciful  in  their  execution,  have 
the  sanction  of  time,  of  wisdom,  and  of  experience*  In 
whatever  shape  French  Philosophy  may  approach,  however 
recommended,  or  dignified,  or  disguised,  by  scholars  or  by 
ignorant  and  seditious  men,  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  in  French, 
or  in  English,  I  would  resist  and  repell  it.  Whenever  the 
machine  appears  before  the  walls,  I  shall  never  regard  it  as 
the  gift  of  Minerva,  but  call  aloud  to  try  the  temper  and. 
the  substance  of  it,  ferro  Argolicas  fadarc  latebras,  tO  dis- 
trust the  present,  and  to  reject  the  offer.  Let  the  enemy 
be  dragged  forth  to  light  and  shewn  as  he  is,  and  I  will 
yet  trust  that  the  kingdom  and  the  citadel  may  stand. 

The  THIRD  PART  of  this  poem  opens  with  a  playful 
subject,  and  it  is  treated  as  such.  But  as  the  poem  ad- 
vances, I  must  (to  use  a  prophet's  expression)  skew  my 
dark  speech  upon  the  harp,  and  must,  now  and  then  per- 
chance, strike  the  strings  somewhat  loudly,  and  descend 
into  a  more  severe  and  a  more  solemn  harmony.  But 
what  I  esteem  to  be  necessary,  that  I  will  declare;  and 

.1  what 


what  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  represent,  that  I  will  have 
the  boldness  to  publish.  Through  the  whole  course  of  my 
life,  in  every  trying  circumstance,  and  in  every  wayward 
event,  publick  and  private,  I  have  held  fast  the  concise 
and  strong  admonition  of  the  poet : 

Tu  NE  CEDE  MALIS;  sed contra audcntior  ito, 

Quam  tua  te  Fortuna  sinet. 

My  learning  and  researches,  such  as  they  are,  I  submit 
to  scholars;  my  opinions,  my  labour,  and  my  services,  in 
the  integrity  of  affection,  I  offer  TO  MY  COUNTRY;  my 
errors  and  defects  I  leave  to  publick  reprehension,  in  a  re- 
spectful silence..  Whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they 
\vill  not  hear,  is  not  strictly  my  personal  concern ;  but  rny 
intention  no  man  takethjrom  me. 


THE 

PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE, 


DIALOGUE  THE  THIRD.  (*) 


7rfotj-Z7rrtx.ro 
cvttpdovoi  T£%V«;  cvct^os". 
Athenaei  Deipnosophist :  L.  14,  p.  617.  Ed.  Casaub, 


OCTAVIUS. 

W  HAT  then,  shall  none  remain,  to  whom  belongs 
The  care  of  Attick  bards  and  Dorian  songs  ?  (a) 
Shall  England  boast  no  'more,  in  order'd  clans, 
Her  owls  from  Athens  and  her  Delian  swans? 

I  2  IS 

(*)  First  printed  in  May,  1796* 

(a)  The  subject  of  Greek  Literature  is  resumed.    See  the 
conclusion  of  the  Second  Dialogue. 


13* 

Is  no  memorial  left  of  ancient  fame, 
No  dirge  funereal,  nor  one  Grecian  game? 

i 
A  U  T  H  O  R. 


There  is  :  lo,  learned  CIcrM  in  sable  stole, 
Graceful  itiyears,  paflt^esger  for  the  goal,  (aa) 

Old  NORB'RY(^)  starts,  and  with  the  seventh-form  (c) 

. 
"boys 

In  weeds  of  Greek  the  church-yard's  peace  annoys, 
With  classickWESTOK,(rt-)Charley  COOT  E, 
In  dismal  dance  about  the  mournful  yew. 

But 

(aa)  I  allude  to  the  rage  for  translating  Gray's  Elegy  info 
Greek  verse,  by  so  many  combatants  for  the  prize,  of  whom 
more  in  the  following  notes. 

(b)  The  Reverend  Doctor  Norbury,  late  one  of  the  Assistants 
and  now  one  of  the  Fellows  (or  old  boys)  at  Eton,  published  the 
first  Greek  translation  of  the  Elegy. 

(t)  In  Eton  School  there  are  but  six  forms  for  the  boys.— 
These  Reverend  Divines,  it  seems,  have  only  taken  one  step  since 
they  left  school. 

(fc  )  T^he  Reverend  Mr.  Stephen  Weston  is  a  man  of  great 
classical  knowledge,  and  skilled  in  various  languages. 


(Til  ^ 

1  JO  ) 

But  first  in  notes  Sicilian  (e)  plac'd  on  high, 
BATES  sounds  the  soft  preluding  symphony  ; 

I  3  And 

(</)  Monsieur  PELTIER  (Editor  of  the  Tableau  de  Paris  &C0 
favoured  me  with  the  following  record  and  extract,  which  I 
give  in  his  own  French  terms,  as  they  are  very  significant  and 
forcible. 

"  PLACE  DE  LA  TRADUCTIONT. 

"  JEAN  NORBURY,  Docteur  en  Theologie,  Chanolne  et  As. 
"  socie  a  Eton,  dge  soixante  et  huit  ans. 

"  ETIENNE  WESTON,  Bachelier  en  Theologie,  Abbe,  Voyag- 
"  eur,  Versificateur,  ci  devant  Recteur.  Age  cinquante  ans. 

"  CHARLES  COOTE,!  Docteur  en  Theologie,  Doien  Irlandois, 
*'  4ge  cinquante  et  deux  ans,  selon  le  registre. 

"  EDOUARD  TEW,  Bachelier  en  Theologie,  Chanoine  et  As- 
*'  socie  a  Eton,  Jigs  cinquante  et  sept  ans. 

"  GUILLOTINKS  a  la  Grtcque,  2$  Flsreal  Quintidi,    1796. 

Extrai t  du  Registre  de  la  Guillotine  Liieraire." 

N.  B.  Us  sont  monies  sur  /'  echaffaut  avec  assez  de  courage;  a  dix- 
lieures  et  un  quart  du  matin  leurs  fetes  sont  tombes?' 

Extrait  du  Rapport  fait  AU  CONSEIL  DES  ANCIENS,  par 
1' Executeur  de  la  haute  justice  literaire. 


f  P.  S.  J'ai  re9iie  une  lettre  tres  obligeante  de  la  part  de 
Monsieur  Peltier,  dont  j'ai  la  plus  haute  consideration,  qui 
m'a  informe,  qu'il  y  a  une  petite  meprise  dans  le  Registre  au 
sujet  de  Monsieur  le  DOCTKUR  Coo  i  E,  Traducteur  celebre. 
Qu'il  n'etoit  pas  Doien  Irlandois  8c,  par  consequent,  grand  theo- 
logien,  mais  Docteur  en  Droit  Civil  en  Angieterre,  tris  instmit 

dans 
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And  in  sad  cadence,  as  the  bands  condense, 
The  curfew  tolls  the  knell' of  Jiartyig  SENSE. 

NARES 

(e)  Notes  Sicilian. — JOAH  BATES,  Eso^  as  an  old  Etonian, 
and  once  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  Coilege,  Cambridge,  was 
so  obliging  as  to  offer  himself  as  Musical  Conductor  on  the  occa- 
sion. Some  persons  may  think,  that  the  "  notes  Sicilian'  allude 
to  the  AC^TE  SixAiJczi  rca  TTEvQeor,  «fXere  Ma><ra»:-f-  but  they 
are  no  musicians,  if  they  think  so.  Mr.  Bates's  judgment  natu- 
rally led  him  to  adopt  the  Sicilians  for  this  famous  solemnity,  as 
it  is  a  movement  slower  and  more  marked  than  the  Giga.  While 
the  Siciliana  was  playing,  the  combatants,  before  they  entered 
the  lists,  approached  the  Critick's  throne  moving  in  a  sort  of 
measured  step.  The  Rev.  MR.  NARES,  (editor  of  the  British 
Critick,  and  in  my  estimation,  and  I  believe  in  that  of  every  tr.cm- 
Itr  of  Lincoln's  Jrtnt  a  gentleman  of  worth,  learning  and  ability, 
'  and  to  whom  not  the  slightest  disrespect  is  here  intended)  was  ap- 
pointed the  judge  or  BpaSW'r  on  the  occasion,  and  beheld  them 
without  emotion,  though  the  sight  was  luxurianc  in  the  extreme. 
O'er  their  warm  cheeks,  and  ritittg.fotMU  move 
The  bloom  of  young  desire^  and  purjile  light  of  love.§ 

—Had 

Jans  h  grammaire  Grtcque.  Monsieur  Peltier,  avec  le  zele  le  plus 
edifiant,  pour  la  veiitc  et  avec  beaucoup  d'onction,  m'a  prie  de 
corriger  ie  registre  et  la  poesie,  la  Jessus,  et  m'a  informe,  que 
Monsieur  XABES  Autcur  tres  aimable  en  son  genre,  et  editcur 
ds  l'ouvrs<re  ptriodiqne,  (The  British  Critick)  la  voulut  aussi 
avec  bcancoup  d'enipressement.  Malheureufcment  c'est  impossi- 
ble ;  et  j'ai  reponcu  tres  franchement  :  "  iVion  cher  Pehier, 
quand  une  fois  la  tete  doctorale  est  tombee  ;  eh  !  que  fa;re  t" 
(Nr.'.  1797.) 

f  Moschi  tr -it  in  Dion.  v.  x.         §  Gray's  Progress  of  Poesy. 
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NARES  ff)  holds  the  prize,  and  stops  theDoric  din, 
ELMSLEY  (g)  without  and  RIVINGTON  within. 
The  volumes  are  arrang'd  in  order  meet, 
And  all  their  ears  erect  these  accents  greet  : 

I  4  "  Hail 

—Had  the  combatants  been  political  personages,  I  would  have 
described  the  whole  game,  and  the  characters,  and  their  speeches 
in  the  poem ;  but  what  interest  have  mankind  in  a  few  old  Greek 
boys  in  gowns  and  cassocks? — I  learned  early  from  Cervantes 
the  necessity  of  limitation  and  propriety  in  fiction  ;  though  this  is 
a  mere  record  of  a  matter  of  fact. 

(/)  I  always  admired  the  solemn  irony ^  with  which  the  Re- 
viewers in  The  British  Critick  treated  this  Grecian  game  among  the 
old  boys.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  I  saw  their  exercises  looked  over 
nt  Eton  by  Dr.  Davies,  who  said,  "  Norbury,  you  have  done 
"pretty  well;'' — "  Tew,  you  had  a  few  faults,  but  a  little  more  spi- 
"  ;-//  than  Norbury;" — "  Weston,  you  have  translated  with 
"  some  elegance,  but  you  have  no  authority  for  vour  genitive  ab- 
"  solute" — "  Master  Coote,  I  think  you  have  one  false  quantity, 
*'  but  it  is  a  doubtful  syllable,  and  I  shall  pass  it  this  time."  It  is 
something  odd,  that  a  Westminster  man  (I  mean  Mr.  Nares,) 
should  be  the  Judge  of  these  old  Eton  boys. 

(g)  Elmsleyf  and  Rivjngton,  two  London  booksellers,  one 
famed  for  shrewdness,  and  the  other  for  orthodoxy.  Very  pro- 
per 

•f  I  know  not  why  I  should  withhold  the  Testimotiia  Doctorum 
to  Mr.  Elmsley.  To  begin; — "  Mr.  Elmsley,  whose  zeal  for 
*'  his  Author  can  never  be  sufficiently  commended,"  &c.— 

See 
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*'  Hail  my  fond  masters  of  the  Grecian  lyre, 
*'  Hear  a  Reviewer's  verse  yourselves  inspire : 
**  These  books  are  yours,  (oh,  heed  my  tuneful  voice) 
"  Take'em,   or   (i)  damn'em,  as   best  suits  your 
choice ; 

«  For 

per  assessors  TO  THE  CRITICK.  Mr.  Elmsley  was  stationed  at 
the  door  to  keep  the  peace  among  the  combatan's,  who  were  ra- 
ther noisy  and  troublesome  from  their  number.  Afterwards 
Mr.  Elmsley  took  his  seat  with  THE  CRITICK.  The  place  of  the 
meeting  was  the  celebrated  Musical  Room  in  Hanover  Square, 
See  a  subsequent  note. 

( 
(/)  Damn>em.-~tt  This  (word)   is  to  be  understood  in  a  very 

sober  and  decent  sense."  See  Bishop  Warburton's  note  on  one 
of  the  concluding  lines  of  Pope's  Story  of  Sir  Balaam,  Moral 
Ep.  3.  v.  401.  Pope's  works  edit.  Warb.  Kvo.  vol.  3.  p.  269. 

"  The 


See  Mr.  Bryant's  Letter  to  Mr.  Richardson  at  the  end.  Hear 
Mr.  Gibbon  :  "  Je  trouvedans  le  Libraire£//«jAv.  un  Conseiller 
sfigf,  instruct,  etejiscrct.'''1  Mr.  Gibbon  to  Mr  Deyverdun.  Let- 
ters, vol.  2.  4to.  p.  596.  Again:  "1  was  frond  and  ha/i/iy,  if  I 
Could  prevail  on  ElmsLy,  to  enliven  the  dullness  of  the  evening." 
Ib.  p.  653.  BookseUers  of"  reputation  have  been  alwa)s  men- 
tioned with  respect;  The  Svch  by  Horace,  and  Tryftho  by  Quin- 
tilian  :  Mr.  TONSQM  is  recorded  by  a  man  of  talent.c,|  Mr.  BEC- 
KET  by  Stern^,  Mr.  ELMSLEY  by  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr  Gibbon, 
and  finally  by  hia  humble  servant,  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature. 

\  George  Steevens,  Esq.  editor  of  Shakspeare,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  Poet's  works, 
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ct  For  some  are  new,  some  foolish,  and  some  old, 
*'  Some  pert  in  calf,  and  some  in  sheets  are  bold. 

**  Twelve  British  Criticks,  new  or  little  read  ; 
"  Horsley's  chaste  sermon,  (&)and  his  copperhead; 

"  Letters 

"  The  devil  and  the  king  divide  the  prize ;"  which  line  the  bishop 
with  the  utmost  gravity  declares  to  he  "  a  satire  only  on  such  mi* 
nisters  of  state,  which  history  informs  us  have  been  found,  who 
"  aided  the  devil  in  his  temptations,  in  order  to,  &c.  £c  "  See  the 
remainder  of  the  note,  or  ask  Mr.  Pitt,  or  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Dr.  Prettyman. — This  it  is  to  be  a  commentator  on  a  mere 
badinage.'!!  There  certainly  are  books  which  may  make  a 
Reviewer  or  a  Divine  swear  a  little.  I  readily  excuse  Mr.  Nares 
(as  I  do  Mr.  Grubb  in  the  farce)  for  being  a  little  hasty  in  his 
expressions.  Longmus(who  gives  excellent  directions,  in  his  trea- 
tise on  the  sublirnf^/or  swearing  to  the  lest  advantagt)  observes, 

M   E<7TJV  8  TO  07T&/(7HV  TJV35  OMO2AI  [*>£yX,    TO  £e  7T8,    X«l  TTOJf, 

v.a.i  sip'  uv  xajpo/v,  xat  TJVOJ  Ivcxo.."  De  Subl.  S.  16.  The  sub- 
stance of  which  may  be  this;  "  Swearing  considered  in  itself 
and  without  reference  to  the  matter  and  the  manner,  is  ly  no 
meani  an  accomplishment,  or  a  source  of  the  sublime,  and  should  never 
be  introduced,  but  in  the  proper  place  and  occasion,  and  then 
cnly  upon  the  most  urgent  motives  and  for  the  strongest  reasons." 
From  all  which  it  appears,  that  discipline  and  instruction  in 
this  art  are  necessary  before  a  man  can  swear  as  a  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  an  orator,  or  a  man  of  fashion.  ¥htTcforet  no  man 
should  ever  swear  at  random  in  conversation.  Seethe  Rev. 
Dr.  Longinus's  Sermon,  as  above,  in  toto ;  to  which  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Narcs  certainly  paid  due  attention. 
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"  Letters  from  Alciphron  (/)  to  cool  love's  flame, 
"  And  prove  G  reek  whores  and  English  just  the  same ; 

«  The 

. 

(k)  See  his  Sermon  before  the  Magdalens,  (in  4to)  on  April 
22,  1795.  I  wish  the  Bishop  had  put  an  appendix  (as  the 
fashion  is)  to  explain  a  little  of  it,  though  in  some  places  it  is 
•very  intelligible. — For  instance,  in  the  following  passage,  pa^e 
6.  '*  Numberless  and  ravishing  are  the  beauties,  which  the 
"  mortal  tYE  beholds,  in  the  various  works  of  creation  and  of 
"  art.  Elegant  and  of  endless  -variety  the  entertainments  which 
"  are  frnidid  for  the  EAR  :  whether  it  delight  to  listen  to  the 
"  sober  narratives  of  history,  or  the  wild  fictions  of  romance  • 
**  whether  it  hearken  to  the  grave  lessons  of  the  moralist,  to  the 
"  abstruse  demonstrations  of  science,  the  round  periods  of  elo- 
"  quence,  the  sprightly  flourishes  of  rhetorick,  the  smooth  numbers 
*'  and  bold  flights  of  poetry,  or  catch  the  enchanting  sounds  of 
*'  harmony  ;  that  poetry,  which  sings  of  (something)  ;  that 
"  harmony  which  fans  (one  thing)  and  wafts  (another)  &c.  &c." 
And  as  if  the  Bishop  had  not  been  plain  enough,  he  begins  again; 
**  Infinite  is  the  'multitude  of  pleasurable  forms  which"  do,  as 
before  observed.  The  reader  will  allow,  he  never  before  met 
with  so  much  recondite  truth,  diversified  with  such  beautiful 
and  discriminating  epithets.  The  Bishop  might  as  well  have 
said:  "  What  a  charming  place  LONDON  is!  what  varieties 
"  and  entertainments  art  provided  for  the  eye  and  ear  !  First, 
*'  there's  the  House  of  Lords,  then,  Westminster  Abbey,  then 
**  the  Opera  House  and  the  Play-house.  There's  Doctor 
4<  Gillies  who  provides  sober  history,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  wild 
*'  Romance;  there's  Mr.  Pitt  with  his  round  eloquence,  and  Mr. 
"  Erskine  absolutely  fabu ing  in  sprightly  famishes \  there  are 

''  Scotchmen 


"  The  Hymns,  that  Taylor,  (m)  England's  gentile 
priest, 

ic  Sung  spousal  at  fair  Psyche's  marriage  feast ; 

"  The 

"  Scotchmen  teaching  grave  morality  and  Greek;  Dr.  Mutton 
"  with  abstruse  demonstration  how  all  things  made  themselves:  there 
"  is  Mr.  Jerningham  with  his.r/«o0///numbers,and  Doctor  Tasker 
"with  his  bold  flights,  Madame  Band  at  the  Opera,  and  the 
"  little  children  at  the  Foundling:  there  are  &c.  &c.  &c." — 
All  this  might  do  well  enough  at  a  polite  devotional  lounge  at 
some  fashionable  warm  chapel  from  a  fio/iular  preacher;  but  I 
am  really  ashamed  that  BISHOP  HORSLEY  should  condescend  to 
write,  or  pronounce  ex  catJieJro.  such  trivial  school-boy  decla- 
mation about  nothing  at  all,  and  then  publish  it.  Men  in  high 
station  and  of  high  talents  (like  Bishop  Horsley)  should  be  care- 
ful, very  careful,  how  they  lessen  themselves  by  their  own  words 
and  works;  and  if  Bishop  Horsley  goes  on  in  this  style,  and  as  he 
lias  done  in. several  of  his  later  productions,  whatever  his  poli- 
ticks may  be,  he  certainly  never  will  incur  the  danger  of  The 
Second  Philippic. 

(!)  Translated  fiom  the  Greek  by  tzvo  persons,  whose  timfi 
should  have  been  better  employed,  and  who  now  perhaps  are 
rather  ashamed  of  their  production. 

(m)  Thomas  Taylor,  Translator  of  Plotinus,  parts  of  Plato, 
die  fable  of  Cit;,ul  and  Pyiche  from  Apuleius,  Hymns,  &c.  the 
would-be  restorer  of  unintelligible  mysticism  and  superstitious 
pagan  nonsense.  All  that  lamblichus  revealed  to  jEdesius.— 
Mr,  Taylor,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Darwin  might  solve  the 

following 


"  The  alphabet  in  Greek  by  R  P.  Knight  ;   (n) 
"  Some  rules  for  men  to  think  and  study  right  ; 
"  An  Eton  foolscap,  with  the  game  of  goose 
"  Printed  by  Pote,  types  large  and  cover  loose  ; 
•"  An  education  sermon,  rather  long, 
"  By  Doctor  Parr,  all  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ; 
"  Last,  Horsley's  master-  piece,  («;/^  and  merry  plans, 
"  To  accent  right  the  goods  of  courtezans. 

"  Nor 

following  problem;  <c  WHETHER  a  Platonic  idea,  hovering  to  tlie 
right  on  the  orifice  of  chaos,  might  drive  away  the  squadrons  of  demo- 
crat! cal  atoms?  Rabelais,  at  the  end  of  book  5.  Questions  Phi- 
losfjihiques.  For  my  own  part  I  am  not  disposed  to  go  any  further, 
as  Lycophron.  Cassand.  v.  14,  expresses  it,  Ao£wv  sj  SjE^oSwy 


(«)  An  analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,  by  R.  P. 
Knight.  —  P.  may  stand  for  Payne  or  Priapus  Knight,  in  allusion 
to  his  Essay  on  the  Worship  of  Priapus. 

(nn)  See  a  treatise  on  the  Prosodies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
languages,  dedicated  to  Lord  Thurlow  by  (Bishop  Horsley).  I 
fdlude  to  the  Bishop's  pleasant  Comment,  p.  47,  so  universally  ad- 
mired, on  the  Attick  Law,  Eraipa  yjpvaux.  si  fyofoir,  Srj/xocr;a  errw. 
My  gallantry  forbids  me  to  use  any  accents  at  all  upon  these  ladies, 
^specially  since  the  Bishop  has  shewn  me,  how  dangerous  it  is  to 

meddle 


*w  Nor  books  alone  attend  the  CONQUEROR  Bard, 
"  Him  shall  await  a  more  sublime  reward  : 
"  Not  the  coarse  joy  a  Grecian  once  could  feel, 
"  Apples  (o)  for  sauce,  or  parsley  for  his  veal, 

"  Or 

meddle  with  them.  In  tliis  short  passage  there  are  four  person- 
ages virtually  concerned  ;  Alexander  dphrodisicnnS)  Aristotle, 
Venus,  and  Bishop  -f  Horsley  !!!!  I  assure  his  Lordship,  I  have 
as  great  an  affection,  as  human  infirmity  can  allow,  for  an  Ox- 
ton,  a  Paroxyton,  or  even  a  Pro-par-oxyton  !  Ladies  never  before 
knew  the  political  importance  of  an  accent.  —  While  I  am  upon 
this  Episcopal  and  Cyprian  subject,  I  may  observe  that  Proclus 
has  a  singular  remark  in  hisChrestomathia  preserved  by  Photius 
(Biblioth.  Pag.934,  Ed.  1653.)  MTJ&S  rot,  Kyrrpj*  nPOITAPO- 


(o)  Apples,  &c.—  There  is  now  an  affectation  in  modern  young 
gentlemen^  as  soon  as  they  have  left  their  college,  particularly 
in  young  lawyers  and  boy-members  of  parliament,  of  forgetting 
their  Greek  if  they  ever  knew  any.  I  shall  therefore  without 
ceremony  remind  them  of  the  ancient  rewards  in  the  Grecian 
games,  which  consisted  of  some  apples  consecrated  to  Apollo 
in  the  Pythian,  of  a  chaplet  vi  parsley  in  the  Nemaean,  of  an 
olive  garland  in  the  Olympick  games,  and  of  a  wreath  of  pine- 
leaves  in  the  Isthmian  solemnity. 


t  I  shall  express  my  opinion  of  Bishop  Horsley,  as  a 
in  the  words  of  Erasmus;  "  Extilris  deprehendi  hominem  esse 
ardentis  ingenii,  variae  lectionis,  et  multse  memoriae,  alicubi 
tamen  majore  copia  quam  delectu,  ac  dictione  tumuhuysa  magis 
composita"  Erasm.  Ep. 
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"  Or  beverage  drawn  from  spruce  or  mountain  pirns, 

"  With  oil  from  Phas  olive,  when  be  dines  ; 

"  No  ode  to  praise  the  binding  of  his  books  ;  (//  ) 

"No  print  from  Sheffield  of  historick  cooks, 

"  Oi  beauteous  Gibbon's  fairproportion'd  shape,  (q) 

"  An  old  baboon,  or  foetus  of  an  ape  ; 

"  No 

(fi)  I  am  sure  Pindar  f  very  seldom  had  so  good  a  subject 
for  his  deep  mouth.  Mr.  White,  of  Fleet-street,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Pall-mal],  booksellers,  would  furnish  me  with  much 
better  materials  for  an  ode  than  Pindar's,  in  their  florid  de- 
scriptions, (so  animating  to  purchasers,)  of  gorgeous  binding,  little 
Dr.  GOSSET'S  mllk-^liite  -jtllum^  and  all  it'sinsiguia. 


(q)  See  in  the  title  page  to  the  posthumous.Works  of  Edward 
Gibbon,  Esq.  in  2  v.  410.  published  by  Lord  Sheffield,  an  en- 
graving of  THE  HISTORIAN  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  which 
his  lordship  declares  to  be  "  as  complete  a  likeness  of  Mr. 
"Gibbon,  as  to  person,  face,  and  manner,  as  can  &e  conceived.  ".'.ff 
I  have  no  doubt  of  Lord  S.'s  friendship  for  Mr.  Gibbon,  but 
why  hang  up  one's  friend  in  effigy  to  the  ridicule  of  the  present 
age  and  of  all  posterity  ?  "  Figuram  animi  magis  qunm  carports 

"  com- 


f  Not  that  detestable  writer  calling  himself  PETER  PINDA-R, 
of  whom  see  the  First  Part  of  the  Pursuits  of  L. 

"  There  on  the  rack  of  satire  let  him  lie, 

"  Fit  garbage  for  the  hell-hound  Infa'my." Heroick 

Postscript  to  thftFttMick,  by  the  Author  of  the  H.  Epistle  to 
Sir  W«  Chambers. 


«'  No  robe  that  waves  in  many  a  Tuscan  fold  ; 
"  No  lawn  that  wraps  a  bishop  from  the  cold  j 
"  But  fine  broad  cloth,  in  choicest  fashion  wrought, 
"  By  modern  hands  to  full  perfection  brought ; 

"  Tis 

"  complectantur,"|  said  Tacitus  ;  and  could  Mr.  Gibbon  have 
seen  this  print,  he  certainly  would  hare  wished  such  a  simulacrum 
isvlt-h  as  this,  to  be  imbecillum  et  mortals,  or  in  plain  English, 
to  see  the  impressions  burned  and  the  plate  broken. — I  just 
remind  all  collectors  of  prints,  that  there  is  not  only  to  be  had 
the  head  of  Dr.  Gillies  and  the  other  historick  cooks,  of  Dr. 
Denman  the  man-midwife,  of  Mr.  William  Coxe,  traveller  and 
friend  to  half  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  ivith  his  age  at  the 
bottom  of  the  print,  and  of  other  great  personages;  but  there 
are  still  left  some  choice  proof  impressions  of  the  striking  head 
and  likeness  of  Mr.  'John  Farley,  PRINCI  PAL  COOK  at  the  London 
Tavern,  (to  be  had  separate  from  his  great  culinary  work)  be- 
ing all  that  were  lefc  unsubscribed  for  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Court  of  Aldermen,  by  the  East  India  and  Bank  Directors  and 
by  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  elder  Brethren  of.  the  Trinity  House.  But 
1  cannot  ascertain  the  age  of  Mr,  John  Farley,  which  is  a  matter 
of  the  last  importance,  aud  for  which  I  am  truly  sorry.  The 
Homerick  jucvindity  from  Martial  should  have  been  the  motto 
to  our  modern  Mystillus  ; 

"  Si  tibi  Mystillus  cocus,  jEmiliane,  vocatur : 
"  Dicetur  quare  non  Tarat'alla  f  mihi  ?         Mart  Ep.  1.  i. 
The  reader  of  taste  in  print-collecting  will  thank  me  for  re- 
minding 

J  Tacit.  Vit.  Agric.  Sect.  46. 

,  KT\.     Horn,  ll.fiassim. 
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cc  "TisHlS, — "  /OW^rFOU 

"  The  best  black  suit  of  Doctor  Courtney's  Clerk  ///"  (r) 

To 

inincling  him  of  Mr.  John  Farley's  head)  whose  works  are  more 
relished  than  any  traveller's  or  historian's  that  I  know. 

(q)  Or  in  Kensington  Gardens. 

(r)  J,  informed  my  readers  in  a  former  note,  that  the  scene 
of  action  was  the  celebrated  Musical  Room  in  Hanover  Square. 
I  must  now  add,  that  the  room  was  decorated  on  the  occasion 
with  appropriate  scenery,  laid  out  in.  bills  and  clum/is  of  fune- 
real trees,  to  represent  a  church-yard  with  the  belfry,  the  yew 
tree,  not  forgetting  t.e  owl,  with  distant  views  of  groups  of 
labourers,  and  of  cattle  returning  home  by  moonlight,  highly 
picturesque.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  famed  solemnity,  where 
MR.NARES,  with  his  assessors,  Messrs. Eimsley  and  Rivington, 
booksellers,  and  the  combatants,  the  Doctors,  Norbury,  Coote, 
&c.  assembled.  Dr.  COURTNEY,  then  Bishop  off  Bristol,  now  of 
Exeter  (Aug.  1797.)  and  Rector  of  St.  George's  Hanover  square, 
\vas  very  kind  on  the  occasion,  as  the  decision  was  made  in  his 
parish  ;  and  with  t/ie  consent  ofthePariih  Clerk,  made  a  liberal  and 
voluntary  offer  of  "THE  SUNDAY  SuirJ"  furnished  at  the 

expencc 

f  Doctor  Courtney  was  then  on  the  eve  of  a  translation  to 
Exeter.  (Jan  12,  1797.) — I  also  wish  the  Bishop  health  to  wear 
Its  ow?>  best  black  suit,  as  well  as  another  old  Eton  acquaint- 
ance, Kishop  Cornwall,  his  successor. 

J  They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  dignity  and  magnificent 
deportment  of  Dr.  Courtney's  present  CLERK  of  St.  George's 
Church,  Hanover  Square,  ivhen  in  his  full  canonical  Sunday  dresst 
'will  best  know  how  to  estimate  the  prize  offered  to  these  Gre- 
cian combatants  by  Mr.  Nares.  Too  happy,  if  in  such  a  gar- 
ment, THE  VICTOR  might  be  mistaken  FOR  THIS  GREAT  MAN. 
(1796.) 
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NAREsrisingpaus'd ;  then  gave  (the  contest  clone,) 
To  Weston,  Taylor's  Hymns  and  Alciphron  j 
To  Tew,  Parr's  sermon,  and  the  game  of  goose, 
And  Rochester's  (s)  address  to  lemans  (ss)  loose  ; 
To  Goote,  the  foolscap,  as  the  best  relief 
A  Dean  could  hope  ;  last  to  the  hoary  Chief 
He  fill'd  a  cup  ;   then  plac'd  on  NORB'RY'S  back 
The  Sunday  Suit  (/)  of  customary  black.  (>/) 

K  The 

expence  of  the  parish,  and  which,  I  understand,  is  worn  by  tit 
Clerk  during  divine  service  in  the  morning  only,  on  that  day^  and 
is  veiy  becoming.  After  the  morning  service  the  parish  clerk 
appears  in  his  ordinary  dress  as  a  common  man.  Such  was  the 
Ecclesiastical  suit  of  armour  made  by  the  episcopal  taylor^  and  hung 
up  as  THE  CONQUEROR'S  prize  (not  ftetfbj#net  but  usufruct  uario,) 
for  the  s&neas  of  the  Sunday.  (1796.) 

(s)  Not  Lord  Rochester,  but  my  good  Lord  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, Bishop  Horsley's  Addresser  Sermon  to  the  Magdalensj 
mentioned  above ;  not  forgetting  his  lordship's  Gre<.k  prosody  for 
Lord  Thurlow  and  the  ladies. 

(ts]  Leman  is  the  old  word  for  a  lover,  or  a  mistress. 

(t)  All  my  Eton  friends  well  know  Dr.  Norbury's  celebrated 
black  wardrobe,  and  the  Suits  which  appear,  in  the  order  of  tha 
Pythagorick  rotation,  from  the  chest  or  ark. 

"  Supera  ut  convexa  re<visa»t, 
Rursus  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti.'" 

With 


The  gabbling  ceas'd  :  with  fix'd  and  serious  look 
GRAYglanc'dfromhigh,andowr/dhisrival,CooK.(7') 

OCTAVIUS. 

With  what  propriety  did  the  Reverend  Mr.  Nares  make  this 
famous  decree  ! 

» 

(tt)  I  must  transcribe  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Review 
of  these  famous  translations,  in  THE  BR  ITISH  CRI  TICK  for  March 
1795.  vol.  p.  24.5.  I  give  the  Critick  the  fullest  credit  for  the 
conduct  of  this  solemn  irony,  and  confefs  that  !  conceive  nothing 
superior  in  this  species  of  wit,  namely,  that  of  looking  gravely 
in  men's  faces,  and  telling  them  how  foolish  they  are.  The  British 
Critick  thus  concludes  :  *'  We  wish  to  avoid  any  invidious  dis- 
*'  tinctlon,  any  undue  preference.  But  were  we  absolutely  called 
"  on  to  decide,  we  should  from  the  purest  and  most  unbiassed 
*'  motives  (see  11.  23.  v.  615)  fill  the  golden  cup  with  the  most  ex- 
"  quisite  c*vc;  B^airo;,  and  not  considering  it  as  left  without  a 
**  claimant,  by  tlie  fall  of  any  Etimclus,  we  should  resptctfully 
"  flace  it  in  the  hands  of  THE  ETONIAN  NESTOR  ; 
Taj  vyv,  KXI  croi  TBTO,  TEPON,  x.a//.r)Aiov 


(v)  I  select  this  extraordinary  genius,  poet,  critick,  scholar, 
and  orator,  WILLIAM  COOK,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege, and  Greek  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
"  I  knew  him  well,  Horatio,"  melisribus  dim  ausjtici  s.  1  se.ect 
him,  as  well  for  the  singular  and  or  gmal  excellency  of  his  per- 
formance, (though  there  are  some  oversights  and  even  verbal 
faults  in  it'  as  for  the  manner  in  uhich  he  published  it.  The-e 
was  a  spare  leaf  or  two  at  the  end  of  hi-  very  sensible  edi  i  n 
of  Aristotle's  P</e:icks,  and  there  he  printed  it.  Not  in  the  pom- 

pous 
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OCTAV  I  US. 

Contract  your  smile,  and  quit  this  playful  (x)  search  -9 
These  are  the  lay  amusements  of  the  church, 

K  2  Mere 

pous  manner,  and  with  dedications  to  Lord  Chancellors  and  I 
know  not  whom,  as  some  of  these  Old  Boys  have  done.  I  must 
own  that  in-  many  passages,  Nature,  Gray,  and  Cook  do  seem 
to  contend  for  the  mastery;  but  above  all  in  that  famous  stanza; 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 
"  And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
*'  Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour  : 
**  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

GRAY; 

A  xap'S  eyyevewv, 


flavS  "  a/j^oc.  Ttzura  TeOvaxs,   xxi    -nvBsv 

Hpwwv  X-X.E*  oXwXs,  %xi  u-/jiro  f  ^yvov  £5  A£av.  Cook. 

Bion  or  Moschus  never  exceeded  these  lines  :  I  think,  they  never 

equalled 


•j-  Some  persons  object  to  the  o  being  made  short  before  the 
£,  It  may  be  so.  1  leave  Dr.  Da  vies  and  Mr.  Stephen  Wes- 
ton,  the  Hero  of  the  Genitive  absolute,  to  substitute  XOJVQV  it 
they  please. 

"  The  rule  is  absolute"  Lord  Kenyon  cries ; 
"  Brisk  Jrc?n  his  genitive  let  Stephen  rise. 
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Mere  cobweb  labours  of  their  learned  thought ; 
Though  sometimes  TEACHERS  must  themselves  be 

taught 

To  weigh  their  office,  rai^e  their  pow'rful  breath, 
Nor  leave  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  death. 
Short  be  their  folly  :    let  example  tell 
Their  life,  their  morals  pure,  and  all  is  well. 

But  should  proud  churchmen  vie  in  sumptuous 

halls,     . 

In  wines  and  soups,  Carthusian  Bacchanals, 
Nor  think  th'unwieldy  superflux  to  shake, 
Where  curates  starve,  and  helpless  orphans  quake, 

Wav'ring 

equalled  them.     I  write  this  Note,  I  will  confess  it,  toith  a II  tie 
friendly  fondness  which  an  Etonian  could  express : 

HOC  JuVEKEM  EGREGIUM  PRIEST ANTI   MUNERE  DONO.f 

(*•)  This  subject  from  v.  i.  to  v.  63.  of  this  part  of  my  poem, 
is  perhaps  in  itself  a  very  trifling  one.  The  names  of  some 
of  the  part-es  are  obscure  and  of  little  note,  and  the  concerns 
of  P.cvmceri  should  in  general  be  confined  to  their  own  little 

monthly 

t  Virg.  ./En.  5.  v.  361. 
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Wav'ring  I  aik,  in  this  dark  scene  beneath, 
Why  lightnings  scathe  yon  desolated  heath  ?  (jy) 

K  3  And 

monthly  live  books.  But  this  example  is  of  deepest  consequence  ; 
that  MEN,  who  aspire  to  be  thought  scholars,  should  be  warned, 
even  to  all  posterity,  how  they  conduct  tneir  learning,  and  ex- 
pend rheir  time;  and  be  taught  from  this  ridiculous  instance 
(which  I  have  selected)to  value  themselves  on  such  attainments 
aline,  as  are  truly  valuable,  ore  ycyovz.  ANKP,  xarnpyr/xa  rat 
TV  NOJTTJB. —  It  cannot  surely  be  conceived,  that  the  slightest  a- 
nimadversion  is  here  intended  to  be  made  on  the  exercises  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  whether  translations  or  originals,  in 
the  publick  or  private  schoolsor  in  the  Universities  of  this  king- 
dom. Theauthor  of  the  P.  of  L.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  utility 
or  rather  the  absolute  necessity  of  them  is  so  great  and  so  indis- 
pensable, that  they  cannot  be  too  much  commenced  and 
too  much  encouraged.  Compositions  in  Greek  or  Latin  ha-nded 
about  in  private  circles  of  friends  are  indeed  useless,  but  free 
from  much  reprehension,  though  at  best  rather  idle  in  men  of  a 
certain  age.  But  when  MEN,  dignified  by  their  years  and  their  sa- 
cred profession,  theyour.gt't  having  passed  his  fiftieth^  and  th-  eldest 
entering  his  sixty  elghtkyta-t,  appear  as  rival  candidates  for  pub- 
lick  fame  from  the  translation  of  some  excellent  English  verses 
into  their  own  Greek;  what  can  we  say? 

c*  Tune  cum  ad  canitiem^  tune,  tune,  ignoscere — NOLO." 

Persius. 

(y)  The  unbounded  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  French 
and  Italian  Ecclesiasticks  should  be  a  warning  to  the  priests  and 
ministers  of  all  Christian  altars,  however  dignified  or  distin- 
guished, of  whatever  church  or  of  w  hatever  persuasion.     Man- 
kind 


And  hark,  the  voice  has  thunder'd  :  and  the  word, 
Borne  on  the  blast,  a  trembling  world  has  heard 
In  consummation  dread  !    the  bonds  of  Rome 
Are  burst,  and  Babylon's  prophetick  doom, 
With  more  than  mortal  ruin  headlong  cast, 
Proclaims  the  measure  full  :   she  groans  her  last. 
From  climes  (z)  where  piety  no  more  was  found, 
Where  superstition  wither'd  all  around, 

The 

kind  will  know,  and  value  them  by  their  fiuits.  "  For  NOW  is 
*'  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  THE  TREES,  and  every  tree  which  bringeth 
•'  notfoitli  good  fruit  ^will  (most  assuredly)  be  hewn  down."  This 
is  the  warning  voice  which  should  be  heard,  and  heard  aloud  in. 
assemblies  frequent  and  full,  in  all  churchesand  in  all  cathedrals; 
but  chief  in  those  twin  sisters  of  learning,  the  Universities  of 
England,  Oxford  anil  Cambridge,  which  can  be  supported  on 
those  principles  alone^  on  which  they  were  founded,  and  by  'which 
they  have  flourished. — While  Yov&fllace  may  jet  be  found,  I  will 
hojiour  and  will  hail  you  both, 

"  Mothers  of  arts 

And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits, 
Or  hospitable  in  YOUR  sweet  recess, 
City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades !"f 

But  chief  with  pious  gratitude,  and  with  filial  reverence,  Salve% 

MAGNA  PAKENS!   (1796.) 

. 

f  Milt.  P.  Reg.  b.  4.  v.  340. 


The  rights  of  nature  barr'd,  by  heav'n  resign'd 

To  vile  affections,  in  corruption  blind, 

While,  in  the  terrors  of  the  world  beneath, 

Permitted  fiends  of  darkness  round  them  breathe ; 

Britain  securely  fix'd,  invites  from  high 

With  charity's  sedate,  unalter'd  eye. 

The  sacred,  exil'd,  melancholy  band, 

Passing  from  death  and  France,  revere  the  land, 

Where  streams  of  inexhausted  bounty  pour, 

And  CHRIST  still  reigns,  and  bigots  are  no  more. 

AUTHOR. 

Blest  be  the  voice  of  mercy,  and  the  hand 
Stretch'd  o'er  affliction's  wounds  with  healing  bland, 
In  holiest  sympathy  !    our  best  of  man 
Gave  us  to  tears,  ere  misery  well  began. 

Still,  still  I  pause  :    good  nature's  oft  a  fool, 
Now  slave  to  party,  and  now  faction's  tool  : 

K  4  Attend 

(z)  Alluding  to  the  grand  emigration  of  French  Priests  and. 
others  to  England  at  the  late  revolution  in  France.  See  more 
hi  future  notes. 


f     '5*    ) 

Attend,  nor  heedless  slight  a  poet's  name  : 

Poet  and  prophet  once  were  deem'd  the  same. 
Say,  are  these  fertile  streams  thus  largely  spread 
A  filial  tribute  o'er  a  mother  bed? 
Say,  are  these  streams  (think,  while  avails  the  thought) 
ToRome  through  Gallick  channels  subtlybrought  ?(zz) 
ROME  touches,  tastes,  and  takes  ;  and  nothing  loth: 
But  have  we  virtues  ?  yes,  of  pagan  growth,  (a) 

Ask 


This  5s  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  present 
situation  of  England  and  of  Europe,  in  regard  to  national  po- 
licy. I  propose  these  questions.  I.  Hovjfar,  are  the  ministers 
of  the  publick  treasure  of  any  Protestant  kingdom  justified  in  is-. 
suing  large  sums  of  money,  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing emigrant  Catko'ick  prie.ts,  AS  A  BODY?  a.  If  they  are  justi- 
fied in  icsuing  any  sums,  in  li/iaf  manner  and  under  "what  control 
should  this  publick  money  be  expended  and  distributed  ?  3.  Whe- 
ther in  England  at  this  time,  there  are  not  peculiar  and  paramount 
considerations  which  call'  for  wisdom  and  jirudence,  to  regulate 
and  restrain  the  first  natural  ar.d  honourable  impetuosity  of 
mercy  and  humanity^  to  the  end  that  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ENG- 
J.AND,  IN  HER  CHURCH  AND  STATE  ,  be  preserved  inviolate  from 
open  attacks,  or  from  insidious  attempts?  —  These  questions  are 
proposed  for  the  publick  security,  with  sobriety,  seriousness, 
and  charity  to  al.\  as  of  common  importance.  (1796.) 

(c)   ft  is  well  known  that  rigid  Catholicks  hold,  that  the  vir- 
tues of  hemicks,  or  protestants,  arc  to  be  considered  in  the  light 


(    15*    ) 

Ask,  where  ROME'S  church  is  founded  ?  on  a  steep, 

Which  heresy's  wild  winds  in  vain  may  sweep, 

Alone  where  sinr  ers  may  have  rest  secure, 

One  only  undenTu,  one  only  pure. 

Blame  you  her  cumbrous  pomp,  her  iron  rod, 

Or  trumpery  relicks  of  her  saints  half-shod  ? 

Lo  Confessors ',  in  every  hamlet  found, 

W  ith  sacred  sisters  walk  their  cloister*  d  round : 

There  read  the  list :   (<£)  and  calm  the  fate  expect, 

When  crafty,  meddling,  thankless  priests  direct. 

Think 

of  pagan  virtues.     I  think  the  bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  would 
agree  to  this  ot  inlon. 

(b)  See  "  THE  LAITY'S  DIRECTORY  for  1796,  (printed  for 
J.  P.  CogMan,  Duke  street,  Grosvenor  square)  to  which  i* 
added  "  THE  COLOURS  OF  THE  CHURCH;  words  rather  omi- 
nous. It  is  a  pamphlet  at  the  low  price  of  sixpence,  which  I  re- 
commend to  pubiick  notice,  and  to  which  I  refer  the  reader.  It 
is  a  matter  of  some  surprise  and  concern,  to  read  the  list  of  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  little  books  and  tracts  at  the  smallest 
Ances,  published  and  to  be  published,  calculated^?-  the  general 
dissemination  of  POPERY  in  these  realms; — the  fatal  display  of  all 
the  existing  and  rising  Romish  seminaries,  Romish  boarding 
houses,  and  Rornish  schools  for  youth ;  the  plenary  indulgen- 
ces (for  one  another;) — and  the  settlement  of  Nuns  Professed'm 
fnonasteries  erected  in  this  kingdom,  Clares,  Benedictines,  Se- 

pulcharins} 


(     154    ) 

Think  you,  their  hate  unquench'd  can  ere  expire  ? 
The  torch  not  tipt  with  fleeping  sulphurous  fire  ? 
Their  doctrines  round  a  careless  land  are  blown ; 
They  blast  the  cottage,  and  would  sap  the  throne. 
What  ?  are  my  words  too  warm  r — I  love  my  King, 
My  Country,  and  my  God  !    the  sounds  shall  ring 
,  Ceaseless, 

pulcharins,  Austins,  and  Dominicanesses.  Then,  in  this  very 
same  pamphlet,  as  if  by  a  strange  fatality  and  in  the  blunder  of 
papal  metaphor,  they  advertise. even  their  drugs.  The  very 
medicine,  it  seems,  is  papal.  Behold  their  "  Laxative  sulphurated 
pills  (once  exhibited  in  another  form  in  these  realms,)  "  The  Me- 
dicated Snuff",  a  Cephalic  of  many  virtues,  prepared  from  the  origi- 
nal receipt  found  in  the  Jesuit's  Library  \" — "  The  Jesuits  nervous 
pill," — "  The  Jesuits  Balsamic  cordial."  In  short,  decernujtt 
quodcunque  volant  DE  CORPORE  NOSTRO  ;  body  and  soul,  for- 
tune and  state.  I  understand  them  but  too  well.  They  know 
their  hour,  THEIR  PROTECTORS  OF  NOBLE  RAMC,  their  oppor- 
tunity, their  advantages,  their  revenue  from  the  state.  They  ad- 
vance by  approaches,  not  desultory,  but  regular.  The  papal 
genius  never  sleeps,  no,  not  for  a  moment ;  but  directs,  and 
animates,  and  acts,  uniformly  and  constantly,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  cities,  in  towns,  in  villages;  it  takes  aid  from  stupi- 
dity and  from  ability,  from  above  and  from  beneath.  Their 
bishops,  as  yet,  are  but  titular,  but  depend  upon  it, 

Persolis  radios,  TARPEIAQUE  FULMINA  jurant, 
Quidquid  Imbent  telorum  armamentaria  cteli,  J 

Depend 

•|  Juv.  Sat.'  13.  v.  78. 


(    '55    ) 

Ceaseless,  till  PITT  (with  all  his  host  awake) 
IN  OUR  GREAT  CAUSE  a  nation's  inquest  take. 

Look 

Depend  upon  it,  I  say,  they  swear:  but  what  the  oath  is,  I  shall 
not  take  upon  me  to  describe.  It  may  be  well  understood,  and 
for  ought  I  know,  it  is  already  registered. — I  have  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate;  I  have  charity  for  plundered  exiles  ;  I  have 
pity,  and  would  wish  and  would  give  relief  to  the  wretched  and 
the  suffering;  I  have  veneration  for  the  truly  pious  ofcverr 
persuasion  in  the  Christian  faith.  ''  There  is  ONE  Lord!"  But  I 
have,  and  it  is  an  Englishman's  duty  to  have,  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  insinuating  or  domineering  spirit  of  the  Romish 
church.  I  have  no  opinion  of  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment 
to  us,  or  of  their  gratitude  for  OK;- favours.  I  insist  upon  it,  they 
regard  THfc  MSELVES  as  the  original  and  rightful  inheritors  of  our 
land.  I  call  upon  the  guardians  of  our  church  and  state  to  be 
watchful,  and  to  regard  with  attention  the  proceedings  of  ALL 
THE  EMIGRANTS.  If  they  refuse  to  hear,  I  wish  most  fervently, 
that  Great  Britain  may  never,  in  the  anguish  of  an  inconsider- 
ate spirit,  say  of  these  numerous  emigrant  priests,  and  of  all  the 
rest  sacred  or  profane  ; 

Ejectos  littore^    egenos 

Exce/ii,  et  regni  DEMONS  in Jiarte  locavl  !\ 
I  send  THIS  NOTE  into  the  world,  whatever  be  it's  fate,  with 
the  famous  papal  inscription,  b'it  without  the  spirit,  of  Sixtus 
the  Fourth  to  the  Florentine  Synod  under  Lorenzo  the  Maa- 
nificenr,  "  IN  FUTURAM  REI  MEMORIAM  !"  and  the  Bishop  of 
St..  Pol  de  Leon,  and  his  Consistory,  resident  and  acting  in  Eng- 
land, may  reply  to  it,  if  they  think  proper.— (Written  in  the 
year  1796.) 

f  Virg.  J£.n.  4.  v.  373. 


Look  from  that  vale  what  tribes  the  fortress  (c)  fill ! 
Then  frown  indignant  o'er  the  opprobrious  Hill,  (d) 


O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

THESE  THOUGHTS  ARE  FOR  THE  STATE  :   enough 

of  Rome, 

Her  Gallick  altars,  and  approaching  doom. 
But  if  from  themes  so  grave  (e)  you  never  roam, 

Ask 

(c)  THE  GREAT  COLLEGE  OF  PRIESTS,  AND  HEAD  QUAR- 
TERS OF  THE  CATHOLICK  CAUSE  in  the  Castle  or  King's  Houte  at 
ll'inchefter,  tenanted  by  priefts  emigrant  and  non-emigrant, pitb- 
llckly  maintained  at  the  exfence  of  the  ftate.  Read  the  preceding 
note.  I  am  not  speaking  to  those,  who  are  indifferent  about 
all  or  any  religion  ;  but  to  those,  who  from  their  station,  poli- 
tical or  sacred,  should  understand  the  importance  of  the  cause, 
the  interests  of  Christianity  and  it's  purity,  the  evidence  of 
history,  the  nature  and  the  essential  and  unaltered  spirit  of  the 
Romish  priesthood,  and  their  fubtilty  and  peculiar  arts  by  per- 
suasion, or  by  terror  over  weak  consciences.  1  am  speaking  to 
the  governors  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown, 
who  should  guard,  and  who  I  trust  will  guard,  againft  the  re- 
•vivsl ef  the  Romitb  Church  now  working  in  secret;  as  \v<?U  as 

againft 


(    157    ) 

Ask  at  St.  Paul's,  is  Pretyman  (ee)  at  home  ? 

The 

againft  the  more  open  and  more  terrible  democracy  of  some 
descriptions  of  the  Dissenters.  What  is  said  to  us  all,  is  said  at 
this  hour  to  ministers  and  rulers  of  states  with  a  more  impor- 
tant and  a  more  sacred  emphasis,  "  WATCH,  for  ye  know  not  THK 
"  HOUR  -when  dei fraction  cometh ."  —  ( I  / 9 6 . ) 

(</)  Finally:  I  have  to  propose  one  plain  and  significant 
question  to  MR.  PITT,  or  to  any  great^tninister  of  state:  it  is 
this :  '*  Is  there  a  single  instance  yi  the  records  of  any  modern 
history  of  Europe,  where  thegjji^rriirfg  and  directing,  power  of 
the  state  ever  authorised,  patronised,  and  supported  with  the 
publick  money,  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  A  COL- 
LEGE OF  PRIESTS,  in  thehtattvf  a  kingdom,  whose  tenets  and 
principles  were  not  only  different  from  the  established  religion 
ofthe  country,  but  were  in  direct  opposition  and  avowed  hos- 
tility to  it  ?— And  particularly,  when  it  was  the  original  and 
fundamental  purpose  and  constitution  of  that  established  church, 
to  discountenance  and  extingiiish  the  superstitious  doctrines, 
and  the  political  ecclesiastical  tenets  of  that  College  of 'Priestt,  so 
authorized,  patronised,  and  supported  by  the  publick  money, 
AS  A  BODY?"  If  this  question  must  be  answered,  as  I  appre- 
hend it  must,  in  the  negative,  I  maintain,  (and  if  necessary  will 
maintain  more  solemnly,  if  possible,  and  more  at  large,)  that 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRIESTS  IN  THE  KING'S  HOUSE  AT  WIN- 
CHESTER SHOULD  BE  IMMEDIATELY  DISPERSED,-}-  and  not 

suffered  to  stand  in  that  offensive,  conspicuous,  and  opprobri- 
ous light  in  the  face  of  the  country.  I  am  really  fpeaking  in 
meicy  to  them,  and  to  us  all,  if  I  am  rightly  understood.  I 

would 

f  This  was  effected  in  December  1796. 


The  Dean  might  smile,  when  you  with  happiest  care 

Blend 


would  support  and  preserve  them  from  every  want, 
and  in  detached  situations;  lut  I  would  not  wjfir  the  ministry  of  a 
Cathotick  Bishoh  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  that  publick  money  so 
granted,  for  mere  Catholick  Jiurpoies;  but  with  the  most  perfect 
toleration  of  all  persuasions  in  religion,  the  Governors  of  the 
state  should  defend  and  exclusivity  wjiport  their  own.  This  is 
prudence,  this  is  policy,  this  it  is  to  remember  the  beginning 

and  progress  of  all  great  events.  J  (May,  1796.) 
• 

(e]  I  am  not  in  the  habit   of  perusing  many  of  the  various 

single  sermons  which  are  published;  but  I  cannot  resist  the 
opportunity  of  recommending  three,  which  I  think  are  at  this 
time  important,  and  written  with  ability  and  spirit.  One,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Vincent,  head  master  of  Westminster  school,  (a 
Gentleman  of  very  considerable  erudition  and  exemplary  con- 
duct) preached  for  the  Westminster  Dispensary;  another  by 
Dr.  Watson,  bishop  of  LandafF,  for  the  Westminster  Dispensa- 
ry also,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Reflections  on  the  pre- 

sent 
__  _____  __  ____ 

J  Though  the  French  priests  were  removed,  by  order  of  the 
Government,  from  the  King's  House  at  Winchester,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  170'',  yet  I  'have  strong  and  important  reasons  for 
leaving  this  whole  passage,  in  poetry  and  prose,  text  and  com- 
ment, unaltered  u/ton  record  to  posterity.  —  N.  B.  I  refer  the  reader 
with  much  earnestness,  (for  the  t  mes  demand  all  oar  faculties 
and  all  <nir  circumspection)  and  I  request  hib  attention  to  a  short 
tract,  entitled,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Loid  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
"  Knight  of  the  most  noble  order  rf  the  Garter,  &c.  chirjly  on 
"  the  subject  of  the  numerous  Emigrant  French  Priests  of  the 
•'  Chinch  r>f  Koine,  resident  and  maintained  in  England  at  the 
"  publick  expcnre  :  and  en  tie  :fiirit  and  /irincijile  of  that  church  sa- 
"  cred  and  political  "  BY  A  LAYMAN.  (First  printed  in  October, 


5 

Blend  Horsley's  acid  with  the  cream  of  Blair ; 
You'd  rise  at  last. 

AUTHOR. 

sent  state  of  England  and  France;  the  appendix  is  of  peculiar 
merit  ;  and  a  third,  "  On  Gaming,"  written  with  great  energy, 
erudition,  piety,  patriotism,  and  eloquence,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Rennel!,  D.  D.  prebendary  of  Winchester. — While  I  am  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  I  think,  it  may  be  curious  and  pleasing, 
and  perhaps  useful  to  some  person?,  to  see  the  list  of  books 
which  WILLIAM  WARBURTON,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  recom- 
mended in  some  po  thumous  MSS.  Directions  for  the  study 
of  Theology,  which  Bishop  Hurd  published  in  the  /j.to  edition, 
and  in  the  Svo  supplement  to  his  works.  I  refer  to  the  tract, 
and  merely  give  the  b  ><>ks  in  the  divisions,  and  order  in  which 
Warburton  placed  them. — Locke  on  the  Human  Underhand- 
ing:  Qtiintilian's  Institutions.—  Grotius  de  Jure  belli  et  pacis; 
Woollaston's  Religion  of  Nature;  Cumberland  on  the  Law  of 
Nature;  Cuchvorth's  Intellectual  System. — Maimonides  Duc- 
tor  Dubitantium  ;  Spencer  de  Legibus  Hebrceorum  Ritualibus: 
Walton's  Polyglot  Bible;  Critici  Sacri. — Locke's  Reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity  ;  Burhet  de  fide  et  officiis  Christianorum  ; 
Grotiub's  Comment  on  the  Gospels;  Locke  on  the  Epistles; 
Joseph  Mede  on  the  Apocslvpse  ;  Ep'scopii  Instituta  Christi- 
anas Theologiae  ;  Limborch's  Theologia  Christiana  ;  Gro- 
tius de  Veritate  Relig'onis  Chri-tianse ;  Stillingfleet's  Oiigines 
Sacra?,  ist.  ed.  Limborch  de  Verirate  Religionis  Christiana; 
Arnica  Collatio  cum  Erudito  Judrco,  i.  e.  Isaaco  Oroblo  ;  Chil- 
ling'vorth's  Religion  of  Protest  >.nts  a  safe  way  to  salvation; 
'Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  4  first  books.  Taylor's  Liberty 
of  Prophecying  ;  Stillingflect's  Irenicum  ;  Locke's  Letters  on 
Toleration  j  Basic's  Comment  on  the  words  "  Compel  them 

to 


160 
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How  strangely  you  mistake  $ 
The  dream  deceives  not,  when  the  man's  awake. 

Once 

to  come  in." — Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History ;  Collier's 
Church  History;  Fuller's  Church  History  ;  Sleidan  Commen- 
tarii  de  statn  Religioms  et  Reipublicae  Carolo  Quinto  Caerare 
Commentarii ;  Burnett's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation  ;  Dr.  Clarke'* 
Sermons,  Dr.  Barrow's  Sermons;  Sermons  du  Pere  Bourdaloue.'* 

The  Second  Part  of  these  directions  could  not  be  found  ;  but 
it  may  surprise  some  people  to  hear  that  Bishop  Warburton's 
vigorous  intellect  regarded  this  plan,  but  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Theology.  Hcec  limina  VICTOR  ALCIUES  subiit f 
Through  such  a  vestibule  did  this  high-priest  pass  INTO  THE 
TEMPLE. — But  if  the  reader  is  disposed  to  attend  to  the  humbler 
suggestions  of  a  very  private  layman  on  this  subject,  I  think 
he  would  find  great  advantage  in  studying  and  considering  the 
following  works  in  English)  (which  are  very  few  in  number) 
and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged,  i.  The  View  of  the 
Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Soame  Jenyns, 
E^q.  a.  The  Evidences  of  Christianity  in  three  parts,  by  W. 
Paley,  D.  D.  3.  Grctius  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
in  any  translation.  4.  The  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  5.  Mr.  Locke's  Reasonable- 
ness of  Christianity,  particularly  the  latter  part  of  the  tract.  6.. 
Bishop  Kurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies.  7. 
Lord  Lyttleton's  Dissertation  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 

and 


t 

Once  in  the  morn  of  life,  a  wizard  said  ; 
*'  He  ne'er  shall  rise  by  benefice,  or  trad^e  ; 

L  «  But 

and  8.  Dr.  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natiiral  and  Revealed, 
to  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature.''- — From  tfo&few  <vo- 
lunies>  if  they  are  studied  with  care  and  an  upright  intention, 
I  think  it  may  he  said,  that  "  They  shall  see,  tD  whom  HE  was 
"  not  (before)  spoken  of  ;  and  they  that  have  not  (before)  heard, 
"  shall  understand."  These  volumes  are  the  works  of  laymen 
as  \vell  as  of  divines;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think  I  perceive 
the  following  connection  in  the  short  plan  which  I  have  offered. 
MR.JENY^S'S  View  prepares  the  mirid  to  think  worthily  of  the 
Religion  which  is  proposed,  and  demonstrates  that  there  is  the 
highest  reason  to  think  and  conclude,  that  it's  origin  is  from 
above,  and  not  from  man.  DR.  PALEY'S  View  of  the  subject 
displays,  confirms,  and  establishes  the  direct  historical  evidence 
nhd  proof,  with  all  the  plainness  and  candour  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, and  independent  of  thfc  particular  tenets  of  tiny  church  or 
sect.  GROTIUS  and  Dr.  CLARKE  present  to  us  the  faith, 
doctrine,  and  evidences  in  the  form  of  propositions,  with  ample 
and  learned  illustrations,  with  force  of  reasoning,  and  with  lo- 
gical precision.  Mr.  Locke  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  repre- 
sent'ng  the  consonance  of  the  Christian  doctrine  to  reason 
properly  understood,  and  it's  necessity  from  the  defects  of  ail 
philosophy  however  distinguished.  Bisho/i  KURD,  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  has  opened  the  general  View  of  the  sub- 
ject of  prophecy,  and  freed  it  from  the  intricacies  of  spe- 
culation, and  shewn  it's  time,  nature,  end,  and  intent. 
LORD  LYTTLETON  has  discussed  the  most  illustrious  instance 
of  the  conversion  to  this  religion,  in  the  person  of  St.  Paul, 
a  man  of  the  highest  natural  talents,  and  profoundest  rea- 
soning and  erudition:  and  he  has  accompanied  the  whole  with. 


(      1 62      ) 

"  But  find,  remote  from  consequence  or  fame, 
"  A  local  something,  and  a  shadowy  name  ; 
"  Shall  brave  neglect ;  in  England's  cause  contend, 
"  Hopeless  himself  of  virtue,  but  her  friend  ; 
"  Through  crowds  shall  mark  his  solitary  way, 
"  Ardent,  though  secret,  and  though  serious,  gay  ; 

Erect, 

remarks  of  weight  and  dignity  on  the  general  subject  of  Reve- 
lation. And  last,  to  a  mind  disposed  to  view  with  calmness,  hu- 
mility and  reverence,  the  whole  system  of  Providence,  as  far  as  it 
is  permitted  to  man  to  view  "  THE  WORK  TVH>CH  GOD  WORK- 

E1H    FR0M  THE  BEGINNING    TO  THE     ENO,"    Dr.  BUTLER    has 

unfolded  the  Anakigy  or  relation  of  the  Course  of  Nature  to  Re- 
ligion, by  which  all  things  are  found  to  proceed  in  harmony 
from  HIM,  who  hath  made  nothing  imperfect.  I  think  this 
great  performance  of  Butler  has  peculiar  force  when  it 
is  considered  in  the  conclusion  of  our  religious  researches,  and 
not  as  part  of  the  original  proof,  or  as  Lord  Bacon  expresses 
himself,  "  tanquam  portum  et  sabbathum  humanarum  contem- 
plationum  omnium."  (De  Augm.  Scient.  Lib.  3.) — I  speak 
merely  my  own  sentiments  to  those  ivlio  have  not  much  time  or  lei- 
sure for  deep,  study,  and  I  speak  in  submission  to  scholars  better 
informed  than  myself. — Reader,  whoever  thou  art,  if  thou 
shouldcst  approve  these  introductory  ideas  to  this  great  subject, 
inexhausted  as  it  is  and  inexhaustible,  prepare  thyself,  thy  un- 
derstanding, and  thy  affections.  "  Te  quoque  dignumfinge  DEO!" 

(ee)  The  Rl.  Rev.  George  Prctyman,  I>.  D.  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  Tutor  and  Secretary  to  the  Rt. 
Hon.  William  Pitt,  before  he  was  raised  to  the  Prelacy.  A 
man  of  learning  and  of  ability. 


"  Erect,  without  a  pension,  to  his  end 

c<  Unknown,  unheard,  unhonour'd,  shall  descend , 

"  Bow  to  no  minister  for  golden  views, 

**  His  portion,  memory,  and  best  gift,  the  muse.'* 

O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

This  of  yourself  ? 

AUTHOR, 

"Tis  so. 

OCX  A  VI  US. 

i 

You're  turn'd  plain  fool  : 

A  vain  pert  prater,  bred  in  (f)  Erskine's  school ; 
Talk  of  yourself  ? 

L  2,  AUTHOR. 


(f)  The  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  the  celebrated  Barrister.  For 
a  further  account  of  his  talents,  abilities,  legal  knowledge,  &c. 
see  and  ask—  Mr,  Engine  HIMSELF.  (See  also  I*,  of  L.  Dial.  4.) 


AUTHOR. 

Why  yes  ;  I  would  be  heard  i 
Merc  talkers  now,  not  writers,  are  preferr'd. 
Look  at  that  paper  :  (gj  if  you  print  the  speeches* 
Pitt  seems  George  Rose,  or  like  Sir  Richard,  preaches, 

Nor  tone,  nor  majesty,  nor  patriot  fires  j 
Methinks  the  wit  of  Sheridan  expires ; 
Lost  in  Dundas  the  Caledonian  twang, 
Though  Pitt,  and  port*  and  property  he  sang  $ 
Print  negro  speeches,  and  in  reason's  spite, 
Lo,  Wilberforce  is  black,  and  Francis  white  j 
Who  wonders  at  buffoons,  or  Courtney's  joke  ? 
And  we  scarce  slumber,  though  SirWilliam  (gg)  spoke  j 
'Tis  Grey  and  grumbling;  Curwen  (h)&\\  and  clatter; 
And  Dent  (i)  andDogs;  and  Pewter(£jpot  and  platter. 

Shall 

(g)  Any  newspaper  or  report  of  the  Debates  in  Parliament. 

(gg)  Sir  William  Young,  Bart. 

(h)  All  the  changes  rung  upon  feudality,  and  tyranny,  and 
I  know  not  what,  when  the  Game  Laws  were  discussed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  parliament,  April  1796,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Curw«n. 


Shall  I  not  talk  ? — Few  politicks  will  read, 
.  Though  Laudeixiale  should  sketch  his  Scottish  creed ;(/) 

L  3  Thouglx 

(i)  Alluding  to  the  long  debates  on  the  Dog  and  Bitch  bill, 
brought  into  parliament  in  1796,  by  Mr.  Dent.  The  bill  is  a 
Jittle  allegorical,  sometimes  unintelligible,  and  often  ludicrous. 
For  instance;  I  shall  not  look  to  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Wilberforce 
for  an  explanation  of  the  following  clause  in  it :  namely,  "  Pro- 
vided always,  that  NO  PERSON  who  shall  keep  ANY  BITCH,  whelp, 
&c;  shall  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  said  sum,  until 
SUCH  BITCH,  &c.  shall  be  of  the  age  of  -r— ."  §  Sect,  2.  Certainly 
th.ebill  is  allegorical,  and  THE  KEEPERS  of  BITCHES,  &c.  com- 
plain, that  they  had  taxes  enough  to  pt-y  for  them  before.  Mr. 
Fox  objected  to  it  in  theH.ofCs.;  so  did  Lord  William  Gordon, 
and  many  other  respectable  wcA.p.tayfui  members  j  but  in  the  H. 
of  L.  the  Duke  of  Queensbury  said,  "  It  did  not  much  signify." 
If  Mr.  Pitt  means  that  taxes  should  be  an  object  of  ro/V,  1  shall 
soonexpectto  hear  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  House,  call  the  District 
f  Downing  street  "  The  Borgo  Allegro."  (1796.) 

(k)  This  is  another  curious  subject  brought  into  the  House  in 
April  1796,  and  shews  that  Mr.  Fox  has  eloquence  of  ail  ma- 
terials and  of  all  metals.  GOLD,  for  his  pension  ;  BRASS,  fqr  his 
opinions;  ««<^PE\VTER,  fir  his  constituents. 

(I)  See  his  Letters  to  the  Scotch  peers-  All  his  affecting 
eloquence  was  thrown  away  upon  them,  even  vhen  they  undtr- 
j/Wmany  of  the  passages,  which  they  did  now  and  then.  (17^,6; 


See  the  Act  for  granting  to  His  Majesty  certain  duties  on 
//ff,  Whelps,  &c.  &c.  passed  May  19,  1796, 


C     166    ) 

Though  Abram  Jones  (//)  and  Jasper  Wilson  preach, 
With  names  uncouth,  but  not  unpolish'd  speech. 
Few  mark  the  Journals  of  the  dubious  MOORE,  (m) 
We  scent  the  tainted  gale  from  Gallia's  shore  ; 
Through  England  as  his  Various  Views  advance, 
We  smile,  but  trace  the  Mannerist  of  France. 

GODWIN'S 

(11}  Two  assumed  names  of  political  writers,  instead  of  Cato, 
Brutus,  &c.  but  it  is  a  foolish  customand  should  cease.  Of  Abram 
Jones  I  have  no  conjecture;  but  I  think  1  mr  re  than  suspect  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool  in  Jasper  Wilson. 

(m)  John  Moore,  M.  D.  the  celebrated  author  of  Travels  into 
France,  and  Italy,  of  Zeleuco,  of  Edward,  or  various -views  of 
life  and  manners  in  England,  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  speak  of  him  only 
as  afiublick  author.  He  is  a  sensible  and  entertaining  companion. 
His  style  is  easy,  always  agreeable  and  pleasing,  and  his  wit  is 
playful.  His  pleasantry  on  physicians  is  little  inferior  to  Mo- 
liere.  Vinzta  credit  sua.\  But  I  dislike  the  tendency  of  various 
parts  of  his  writings  when  he  speaks  of  the  French  affairs,  I 
mean  of  \hejnincijiks  of  t\\c  first  Revolution,  which  ltd  to  the 
cruelties,  misery  and  distress,  which  have"  been  since  felt  by 
France  and  by  all  Europe.  It  is  impossible  that  Dr.  Moore  or 
any  other  man  of  sense,  can  be  an  advocate  for  their  present 
system.  I  dislike  the  perpetual  ridicule  which  Dr.  Moore 
throws  upon  hereditary  honour,  at  a  time  like  the  present.  ( j  796,) 

f  Hor.  Ep.  ad  Aug.  v.  220. 


(     167     } 

GODWIN'S  dry  page  (//)  no  statesman  e'er  believ'd 
Though  fiction  aids,  what  sophistry  conceiv'd  ; 

L  4  Genius 

(/;)  I  have  given  some  attention  to  Mr.  Godwin's  work, 
"  ON  POLITICAL  JUSTICE, f"  as  conceiving  it  to  be  the  CODE 
of  impt oved  modern  ethicks,  morality,  and  legislation.  I  confess 
J  looked  not  for  the  republick  of  Plato,  or  even  for  the  Oceana 
of  Harrington,  but  for  something  different  from  them  all.  I 
looked  indeed  for  a  superstructure  raised  on  the  revolutionary 
ground  of  equality,  watered  with  blood  from  the  guillotine; 
and  such  I  found  it.  I  cannot  discuss  a  work  in  two  large  vo- 
lumes in  a  note,  (though  some  would  dispatch  it  with  a  single 
word)  but  in  general  I  can  speak  as  much  of  it,  as  it  deserves, 
in  a  short  compass;  I  mean,  as  it  appears  to  me. — The  first 
trait  of  the  work  is,  a  certain  cold-blooded  indifference  to  all  the 
mild,  pious,  and  honourable  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  like 
all  the  Philosophers  of  the  new  sect,  which  I  would  describe, 
if  Mr.  Burke  had  not  done  it  already.  The  next  thing  observ- 
able, is,  a  most  affectionate  concern  and  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  who  are  to  exist  some  centuries  fence,  when  the  end- 
less perfectibility  of  the  human  sjiicies  (for  such  is  their  jargon)  shall 
receive  *V's  completion  upon  earth;  when  the  disciples  of  Dr. 
Darwin  have  learned  to  manage  the  luinds^  and  direct  their  currents 
at  pleasure,  and  the  descendants  of  Abbe  Sieyes  have  calmed 
the  waves  of  a  stormy  people  with  the  essential  oil  of  democracy. 
Another  trait  is,  that  all  political  justice  is  essentially  founded 
upon  injustice;  if  plunder,  robbery,  and  spoliation  of  all  pro- 
perty in  the  outset  may  be  termed  injustice  ;J  though  to  be  sure 

the 

t  First  published  in  ^  vols.  410.  and  since  in  ^  vojs.  Svo. 

\  i.  e.  If  Mr.  G's  principles  are  to  he  adopted  in  any  country, 
where  property  is  nov  secured  by  the  fciw. 


(     i  $8     ) 

Genius  may  droop  o'er  Falkland's  funeral  cry  3 


No. 


the  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  rather  forgets  the  begi 
|Jut  I  must  say,  he  i->  not  without  i,>;n-  kin  J  appreiien'ipn,  that 
the  population  of  'tates  may  be  too  great  under  the-  blessings  of 
equal  d.ff~ttiion  of  property  under  the  proposed  government,  for 
which  he  provides  a  remedv  ;  though,  for-  'iu  o'.vn  part,  I  think 
such  a  government,   like  Sa'urn  of  old,   will  he  red-iced  to  the 
necessity  of  eating  up  it's  children.     Again:  another  discovery 
seems  to  be,  that  as  hitherto  tye  have  had  recourse  to  th?  agency 
and   interfi.-rer.ee  of  the  Deity   ar.d  his  unalterable  law%  to  ac- 
count even  for  the  fall  of  a  flone  to  the  ground,  the   germina- 
tion of  a  blade  of  gra^s,  or  the  propagation  of  the  meanest  insect; 
we  are  no-jo  to  discard  the  superintendence-  of  God    in  human 
and  terrestrial  affair1:,  and  to  believe  !<j  no  flrr/viiLnce  but  our  c~vn^ 
and  to  re-make  ourselves  and  our  faculties.    He  seems  to  realize 
a  modern  fiction  I  once   read,   which   supposes  an   assembly  of 
certain  philosophers  before  the  Deity,    when  some  of  them  are 
said  to  whimper  in   HIS  ear,   "Between  friends,  we  do  not  be- 
*'  lieve  that  YOU  exi-.t  at  all."    Further :   as  to  suppose  a  divine 
sanction   without  a  divinity  would   be  absurd,   therefore,  every 
institution  such  as  marriage,    which  in  all  civilized  nations  has 
been  hallowed  for  the  great  end  for  which  it   was  ordained,  is 
u>   be  vilified,   ridiculed,   argued  away,   and  abolished.     The 
render  sex,  deprived  of  the  support,  comfort,  and  protection  of 
their  natural  guardian,   is  to  be  delivered  over  to  fancied  free- 
dom artd  wild  independence,    but  in  reality  to  misery  and  des- 
titution beyond  ;\\\  calculation.     Then  ly  ivay  of  corollary ,  a  fe\y 
vulgar  virtues  and   once  honourable  affections  as  piety  to  pa- 
;q;ts  and  love  to  children,  as  j»c//,   are  to  be  erased  from  th<j 


(     '69     ) 

No  patriot  weeps  when  gifted  villains  die, 


Who 


breast.  Gratitude  for  kindness  and  tears  for  the  unfortunate 
are  but  weakness;  there  is  nothing  soothing  in  compassion, 
and  friendship  has  no  consolation.  It  •would  seem,  that  a  \vell 
of  water,  an  apple-tree,  or  any  thing /tmA/itf/t^,  is  more  valuable 
than  man  toman,  abstracted  from  the  mere  use  which  one  man  can 
derive  from  another.  "  These  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  raid  this 
is  the  worship  to  which  you  are  called  !" — Nevertheless  f  shall 
still  venture  to  mention  with  reverence  and  humility  THE  GREAT 
MORAL  CODE,  intended  for  all  mankind,  once  delivered  and 
ratified  by  HIM.  who  knew  what  -was  in  man.  In  that  code  all  is 
practicable,  all  virtue  is  founded  in  mercy,  kindness,  benevo- 
lence, and  comfort,  alike  to  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
There  man  plants,  and  God,  not  man,  gives  the  increase;  there 
we  find  no  wild  supposition  of  an  intereft  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, as  it  does  not  exift;  no  actions  without  a  motive  direft 
and  reflected.  I  speak  here  of  perhaps  the  lease  nart  of  the  Gos- 
pel Code,  even  of  that  Revelation  which  was  given  unto  men 
in  a  manner  at  once  clear  and  perspicuous,  pure  and  unmixed, 
uniform  and  consistent,  persuade  and  convincing,  powerful 
and  authoritative,  in  the  name  and  in  the  majefty  of  HfM  tc/io  is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  THE  AlMiGHTT  ! — But  if  we 
regard  mere  human  institutions ;  if  a  man  wishes  to  see  a  prac- 
ticable system  of  policy  and  government,  founded  and  confirmed 
in  the  experience  of  ages,  let  him,  if  he  has  been  awhile  led 
aft  ray  by  the  meteors  of  Godwin,  walk  for  a  season  in  the  steady 
light  which  Blackstone  has  di {Fused.  Let  him  ftudy  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Englifh  Laws,  <ts  they  exist  and  uphold  all  that 
is  valuable,  or  perhaps  attainable,  in  a  rational  and  civilized  na- 
tipn  ;  and  then  let  him  consider  the  Theories  of  Godwin  on  po- 
litic?,} 


Who  now  reads  PARR  ?  whose  title  who  shall  give? 

Doctor 

liticai  justice,  and  contemplate  the  government  which  would  be 
raised  on  his  principles.  To  me  there  seems  to  be  no  more 
comparison  than  between  light  and  darkness.  What  the  great 
Burnetf  affirms  of  the  Deist  and  the  Atheift,  considered  merely 
as  two  sects  in  philosophy,  is,  I  am  convinced,  not  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  the  two  political  sects  in  question.  **  The  hypo- 
'•  thesis  of  the  Deijl  reaches  from  top  to  bottom,  both  through 
«*  the  intellectual  and  material  world,  with  a  clear  and  distinct 
**  light  every  where;  is  genuine,  comprehensive,  satisfactory  ; 
"  has  nothing  forced,  nothing  confused,  nothing  precarious. 
«'  Whereas  the  hypothesis  of  the  Atbeift  is  drained  and  broken  ; 
"  dark  and  uneasy  to  the  mind,  commonly  •precarious,  often  inccn~ 
*'  grusus  and  irrational,  and  fvmetimei  plainly  ridiculous."—  I  can 
allow  Mr.  Godwin  and  other  speculative  writers  on  government 
to  be  ingenious.  They  mud,  in  the  course  of  their  inveftigation, 
nowandthenthrow  ouia.aeew  idea,  butin  general  thegreateftpart 
of  their  works  consifts  of  very  old  ideas,  which  have  been  discussed 
again  and  again.  They  aftonish  by  paradoxes,  and  allure  the 
imagination  by  prospers  without  a  limit;  and  when  they  have 
alternately  heated  and  confounded 'the  minus  of  men,  they  call  them 
tc  the  great  nuork^  namely,  the  subversion  of,  what  they  call,  pre- 
judices, and  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  which  is.  "  JN 

NOSTROS   FABRiCATA  EST   MACHJNA  MUROS."      I  Can  laugh     at 

their 


•f-  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  earth,  b.  2.  ch.  10. — See  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  chapters  of  that  great  man's  work;  "  On  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  and  on  Natural  1'iovidence  ;" — a  mailer  treati.e 
pf  reason  and  eloquence.  I  wish  thtse  two  chapters  were  pub» 
Jibbed  iu  a  separate  pamphlet. 


(     '7'     > 

Doctor  Sententious  hight,  or  Positive  ? 


From 


their  mctaphysicks,  and  even  be  amused  with  their  pantomime 
fancies,  as  such.  But  when  I  know  that  their  theories  are  de- 
signed to  be  brought  into  action,  and  when  they  tell  us,  that 
they  hate  violence,  bloodshed,  revolution,  and  misery,  and  that 
truth  and  happiness  are  their  objects ;  I  open  my  eyes  to  see,  and 
my  ears  to  hear ;  and  having  honestly  exerted  boch  faculties,  I 
declare,  from  private  conviction  and  from  publick  experience,  that 
I  oppose  the  admiffion  of  their  doctrines,  whether  recommended 
by  Thomas  Paine  or  William  Godwin.— -Yet  a  moment;  take 
Mr.  Godwin  as  a  natural  philosopher,  and  from  his  doctrines  let 
the  reader  consider  the  state  of  bis  understanding.  Let  him  also 
consider,  how  such  a  man  is  qualtfed  not  merely  to  reform,  but 
first  to  overthrow  and  then  to  rebuild,  the  whole  system  of  go- 
vernment,  morality,  and  religion  in  such  a  kingdom  as  Great 
Britain.  What  opinion  can  we  entertain  of  a  man  who  seriously 
thinks  that,  at  some  future  period,  the  neceflity  of  sleep  in  an 
animal  body  may  be  superseded  : — that  men  die  merely  by  their  own 
fault  and  mismanagement,  but,  that  the  immortality  of  the  or- 
ganized human  body,  as  it  is  now  formed,  might  be  attained  by 
proper  attention  and  care  : — or  who  thinks  "that,  hereafter  it  is 
*'  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  most  extensive  operations  may  not 
**  be  within  the  reach  of  one  man,  or  to  make  use  of  a  familiar 
"  instance,  that  a  plough  may  not  be  turned  into  a  field t  and  perform 
"  it's  office,  ^without  the  need  of  superintendence  ///"  and  then  add*, 
"  It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  celebrated  Franklin  conjectured, 
"  that  "  Mind  would  one  day  become  om-Kipotent  over  mat" 
**  ter!!!j" — Surely  we  may  say  with  the  poet  of  Epicurus: 

Natural 

Perturbatur  ibi  totum  sic  corpus,  et  omnes 
Cotnmutantur  ibi  POSITUK/E  PRIKCIPJORUM f. 

%  Godwin,  v.  z.  p,  494.  Ed.  8vo.        f  Lucret.  L.  4.  v.  679 


C 

From  Greek,  or  French,  or  any  Roman  ground, 


In 


I  have  quoted  from  the  lad  edition  of  Mr.  Godwin's  work, 
as  he  has  corre&ed  or  omitted  many  passages  which  were  in  the 
4to  edition.  If  he  will  but  go  on  with  more  last  thoughts,  I 
think  he  will  shortly  reduce  it  to  a  very  little  pamphlet.  I  could 
make  such  a  collection  of  Beauties  (or  what  Rabelais  might  call, 
*'  Antidoted  Conundrum"}  from  this  work,  as  would  dazzle  even 
a  modern  philosopher,  whose  "  mind  is  omnipotent  over  mat- 
ter," in  Mr.  Godwin's  and  Dr.  Franklin's  sense.  I  think  these 
Beauties  would  form  an  assemblage  of  the  most  curious  and  in- 
congruous ideas  ever  exhibited,  fully  sufficient,  (as  Mr.  Godwin 
expresses  it)  to  *f  rouse  (any  man)  from  the  lethargick  OBLIVIOUS 
"  POOL,  out  ofivkicb  every  finite  intellect  originally  rose!"  (vol. 
2.  p.  88.  8vo.  ed.)  Good  heaven  !  what  can  Mr.  Godwin  mean 
by  such  ideas,  and  such  words !  except  he  seriously  believes  that 
human  souls  are  dipped  in  the  river  of  oblivion,  or  drink  of  that 
stream  as  described  by  Virgil.  Yet  even  this  will  not  help  or  ex-» 
plain  Mr.  Godwin's  words,  for  he  sayf,  that  they  "  ORIGINALLY 
rcfe  from  the  cbli-inous  pool."  Into  what  whirlpools  of  desolating 
nonsense  are  ive  to  be  hurried,  as  the  sport,  the  scorn,  the  ludi- 
bria,  the  puppets  of  these  New  Creators  of  tie  moral  ivorU  ?  Alas 
for  man  !  wherever. they  lead  us  and  themselves,  methinks  it  is 
deeper  and  deeper,  confusion  worse  confounded  I  The  further  I 
proceed,  the  more  I  learn  to  distrust  swelling  men  and  swelling 
words  and  swelling  ideas,  but  above  all  in  political  subjects,  from 
which  moft  is  to  be  dreaded.  Political  writers  cf  this  class  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  speculators  of  former  times.  The 
lucubrations  of  Montesquieu  and  Locke  were  given  as  the  result 
of  long  experience  and  continued  meditation  ;  and  were  not  design- 
ed to  produce  subversion,  but  s.lrv;  and  gradual  reformations,  as 

the 


C     '73     ) 

In  mazy  progress  and  eternal  round 


Quotations 


the  various  dates  of  Europe  vvou'd  admit.  The  writers  of  these 
days  on  the  contrary,  throw  ouc  their  ideas  at  a  heat,  and  intend 
they  should  be  brought  into  immediate  action.  The.  are  not 
friends  "  to  the  world,  or  the  world's  law."  For  I  would  incul- 
cate it  again  and  aga'n,  that  whatever  may  be  held  forth  to  us, 
or  disguised,  by  these 'philosophers,  neither  ildr  plans,  nor  their 
reforms,  nor  their  systems,  can  ever  be  erected  or  established  IN 
THE  kiNCDOM  OF  (JREAT  BRITAIN,  but  upon  the  o'/erthrow  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  upon  theannihilationorthedifturbanceof 
all  orders  and  ranks  in  society,  as  they  now  exist.  And  this  cannot 
beefre&ed,  but  through  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  medium  of 
plunder,  confiscation,  revolutionary  diurnal  murders,  and  in  the 
insurrection  of  the  enterprising  talents  of  gifted,  bold,  and  bad 
men  U^POM  ALL  PROPERTY,  /tublick  and  private,  upon  which  all 
modern  Revolutionists  rest  as  their  corner  stone,  and  their  final 
hepej. 


t  To  such  of  my  readers  as  are  conversant  in  those  authors 
of  antiquity,  whose  precision,  of  thought  and  of  language,  has 
conferred  dignity  and  liability  on  those  principles  by  which  all 
that  is  sacred,  or  venerable,  or  useful,  or  necessary  to  well-being 
is  maintained,  I  would  orFer  the  words  of  an  ancient  Chrillian. 
Philosopher  in  the  .atiy  ages.  The  uncertainty,  and  wea  triers, 
and  futility  of  mcd.rn  and  revived  doctrines  were  never  be;ter  ex- 
posed or  expressed.  "  HOT)  yxp  /XQ»  CTX.OTS;  ayvoiay  a:r#VTa,  KM 
Ci-rra.Tn  /X£Xa»va,  xai  aTTeipo^  TrXavrj,  xai  araXrjj-  ^avrj:(ria,  xa* 
axj£.Ta\yi7TTOC  ayvux.  TayTa  rcivt'v  $tt%ri\9ov,  CW/XS/XEVCU  O'EI&ZI 

*>  c 

TW  sv  TOJJ  Q&'YiJ.afrffiv  uTx.v  oivTMv  EvavTtorajTa,  xaj  a.;  £»i  arrstpov 
ctvrois  xxi  aopcrrov  TTOOEJCTIV  r,  ^rr,(r^  TUV  Trpay/xaT^v,  KOCI  ro 
^sXoj  aim</v  arsx/xaprr/v  x 


Hermize  Autvvptjus  (sive  Irrisio)  rwv  E*O; 
Pag.  175.—  Sub  fin.  Ed.  Paris.  Justin.  Martyris  Op.    1636. 


Quotations  dance,  and  wonder  at  their  place,' 
Buzz  through  his  wig,  and  give  the  bush  more  grace* 
But  on  the  mitred  oath  that  Tucker  (/)  swore 
Parr  wisely  ponder'd,  and  that  oath  forbore. 
He  prints  a  Sermon ;  (//)  Hurd  with  judging  eye 
Reads,  and  rejects  with  critick  dignity  : 
Words  upon  words !   and  most  against  their  will, 
And  honied  globules  dribble  through  his  quill, 

Mawkish4 

N.  B.  If  this  note  is  too  long,  I  have  no  inclination  to  make  any 
apology  for  it.  My  conviction  and  my  fears  on  this  most  awful 
subject,  (while  it  may  yet  avail  us  to  consider  it)  sometimes  over- 
power  me,  till  I  absolutely  sink  under  them.  It  is  written,  I 
hope  \ve  all  know  where,  "  rgyc/xevcj  EV  ay&wje  EKTE.NE2- 
TEPON  7Tf>ocrrtv^cTO  !" 

(s)  Though  the  reader  may  possibly  have  a  very  good  idea  of 
a  sententious  or  positive  Doctor,  in  general ;  yet  my  specified 
allusion  is  to  the  theology  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  Doc- 
tors were  divided  into  Declares  Dogmatici  et  Positivi^  and  the 
Declares  Sententiarii,  or  expounders  of  the  famous  Book  of  Sen- 
tences by  Peter  Lombard,  Bishofi  of  Paris. — At  present  Bishop 
Gregoire  and  Bishop  Sieyes  at  PARIS,  give  their  Doctors  some  fa- 
mous books  of  sentences  to  expound,  notis  et  commentariis  perpetuis 
DocToms  GUILLOTIM,  who  causes  great  unanimity  of  senti- 
ment among  the  Doctors,  and  arranges  their  several  heads  with 
admirable  precision.  (1796.) 

(t)  Josiah  Tucker,  D.  D.  Dean  of  Gloucefter,  o  raw/,  once 
took  an  oath  in  a  pamphlet  that  he  would  refuse  a  bishopric!;. 


Mawkish,  and  thick ;  Earth  scarce  the  tropes  supplies, 
Heav'n  lends  her  moon  and  crouded  galaxies ;  (v] 

Polemick 


(tt)  The  unfortunate  Education  Sermon,  which  Bishop  Hurd 
happened  to  dislike.  Hinc  illef  lacrynue  !  This  produced  the 
re-publication  of  Warburton's  and  Hurd'stracts,  with  thesplen- 
4id  and  astonishing  dedication  by  Dr.  Parr.  Seethe  first  dia- 
logue of  the  P.  of  L.  See  also  Rabelais's  great  Chapter,"  How 
Gargantua  spent  his  time  in  rainy  weather/'  and  the  comment  by 
Du  Chat. 

(t')  Dr.  Parr's  own  words.  See  the  P.  of  L.  Dialogue  i. 
and  Dr.  Parr's  own  Dedication  of  Warburton's  tracts,  p.  151 
&c.  with  all  the  display  of  beautiful  earthly  and  ccelestial  ima- 
"ery,  and  c.ll  the  meU'tti  verbomm  global:,  which  were  exhibited 
on  the  occasion  in  such  admirable  confusion,  "  ut  majus  sit 
Jiasce  contortioKes  o> ationis,  quam  signorum  ortus  obitusque,  per- 
discere."  Cic  de  Fato,  Sect.  8.  Dr.  Parr's  strange  verbiage  § 
reminds  me  of  some  persons  in  The  H'as/ts  of  Aristophanes ; 


§  I  have  been  misunderstood.  I  hold  up  none  of  Dr.  Parr's 
aesquipedalia  verba  to  ridicule;  it  is  his  verbiage  and  phrase- 
ology which  I  reprobate,  it  would  be  ridiculous  indeed  to 
compare  the  Birmingham  Dcctor  with  Dr.  Sairuel  Johnson.  I 
am  not  his  Biographer.  It  is  not  his  life  but  his  writings  which 
I  criticise.  What  has  Dr.  Parr  written  ?  A  Sermon  or  two, 
rather  long  ;  a  Latin  Preface  to  Bellendenus,  (rather  long  too) 
consisting  of  a  cento  of  Latin  and  Greek  expressions  applied  to 
political  subjects  :  another  preface  to  some  English  tracts,  and 
two  or  three  English  pamphlets  about  his  own  private  quarrels. 
And  this  is  the  man  to  be  compared  with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson!!! 
(Added,  1797.)  Why  am  I/or<Winto  a  confirmation  of  my  opi- 
nion stronger  and  stronger? 


(    '76    ) 

ick  phrenzy  and  irreverent  rage, 
And  dotard  impotence,  deform  the  page. 

Let 


315. 

Or  ;is  Plautus  expresses  himself  in  one  of  his  comedies  ; 

"  Salva  res  est,  philosophatur  qnrque  jam: 

"  Quod  Ci  at  ei  homen  '.  —  Thesaurochrysonicoclrviides.'" 

Captiv.  A.  2.  S.  z. 

The  Doctor  can  construe  all  this,  I  believe,  and  the  meaning  of 
it.—  Dr  Parr  is  so  very  learned,  and  has  such  fi  deep  nioulb, 
that  <orr.e  conjecture  he  was  not  born  ////  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
r.iojitt:,  like  the  j^reat  Gargantua;  or  7rep7z7,o//,cVH  ZI/HZ.UTOV,  at  the 
fnd  of  a  twelfth  month)  as  Homer  speaks  (Od.  xi.  v.  24.7.)  of  one 
of  Neptune's  children,  and  for  \vhtch  Aulds  Gellius,  (a  favou- 
rite author  w'tthDr.  Parr)gravely  asslgnsa  reason,  "  Convenisse 
Nepturto  majestatique  ejus,  ut  longiore  tempore  sr.tus  ex  eo 
grande.-cerer.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  16.  ETTEI  wt  aTro^wXtoi  zwca  A^xvx- 
Tfc;vl!!"  —  A  few  months  after  the  Doctors  birth,  he  was  found 
like  Gargantua  to  be"  a  fine  boy,  and  had  a  burly  physiognomy  / 
he  monochordized  with  his  fingers,  and  barytvnizcd  \vith  his  tail." 
Rabe!.  B.  i.  C.  7.  This  was  a  presage  of  the  noise  the  Doctor 
was  to  make  hereafter  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  his  boyish  diet, 
(for  his  masters  were  stiled  Tubal  Holofernes  and  Ponocrates 
Mataeologus)  it  appeared  that  he  was  better  /V  than  taught.  If 
the  child  wanted  a  bit  of  bread,  or  a  slice  of  ir.utton,  or  any 
common  vegetable,  he  was  not  suffered  tp  have  any,  till  he  ha?} 
trusted  all  the  Greek  or  Latin  authors  who  had  mentioned  these  na~ 
tural  instances,  Pliny,  Athen<TUs,  Julius  Pollux,  Galen,  Porphy- 

ry 


(    '77    ) 

Let  him  but  wrangle,  and  in  any  shape 
Not  insignificance  itself  can  'scape  : 
Horace  and  Coombe  (.v)  go  forth,  a  gentle  pair, 
Splendid  and  silly,  to  unequal  war ; 

M  But 

ry,  Oppian,  Polybius,  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  Heliodorus, 
Aristotle,  Plato, Aulus  Gellius,  yElian,  Theophrastus,*  and  Dios- 
eorides,  down  to  Buffon  and  Sir  John  Hill.  This  habit  the  child 
never  lost  in  his  riper  years,  to  the  great  edification  of  his  hearers 
or  readers,  when  he  \vas  furnished  with  pen  and  ink.  When  he 
was  advanced  to  the  Doctorate,  the  child  was  still  the  same,  as 
appeared  in  his  complimentary  and  satirical  preface  toBellende- 
nus,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  discharged  all  the  literary  food  he  ever 
ate,  after  the  Greek  fashion  of  his  masters Tubal  Holofernes  and 
PonocratesMatseolog^s,  and  as  prescribed  by  that  great  and  con- 
summate  Theologian,  "  Joanninus  de  Barranco  in  libro  de 
copiositate  reverentiarum,"  a  writer  who  cannot  be  sufficiently 
recommended,  and  who  is  as  -well  known  as  "  MHSAMBERTIUS 
in  Commonitorio  ad  Ramiresium  de  Prado,"  quoted  by  Mr. 
Person  in  his  title  page  of  his  Letters,  to  regale  Archdeacon 
Travis, 

(x)  See  the  ridiculous  controversy  between  Dr.  Parr  and  Dr. 
Coombe,  the  little  man-midwife  and  critick,  about  a  pompous 
edition  of  Horace,  published  to  be  sure  for  no  purpose  that  I 
can  discover ;   which  the  Doctor  Positivus  mangled  and  de- 
stroyed 

*  I  recommend  to  Dr.  Parr  the  following  passage  fromTheo- 
phrastus's  History  of  Plants,  which  he  will  understand  ;  Ev  T«J; 
ftya^MS  •yj'jpy.is,  Trpo?  TO  MH  OTAAOMANEIN,  sTr 
::xi  JTiXE^.yi  TOV  cirov.  Theophrait,  Hist,  Plant.  Lib.  8  c. 


(     '78    ) 

But  while  the  midwife  to  Lucina  prays, 

The  Gorgon  glares,  and  blasts  the  critick's  bays* 

Parr  prints  a  Paper  :  (y)  well ;   in  all  things  equal, 

Sense*  taste,  wit,  judgment :  but  pray  read  The  SeqitcL 

Sequel  to  what  ?  the  Doctor  only  knows ; 

Morsels  of  politicks,  most  chosen  prose, 

Of  Nobles,  Priestley,  Plato,  Democrats, 

Pitt,  Plutarch,  Curtis,  Burke,  and  Rous,  and  rats  5 

The  scene  ?   'tis  Birmingham,  renown'd  afar 

At  once  for  half-pence,  and  for  Doctor  Parr. 

OCTAVIUS. 

stroyed  in  the  British  Critick  without  any  mercy.  See  also  Dr/ 
Parr's  strange  Letter  to  Dr.  C.  on  this  occasion,  signed  "  By 
an  Occasional  Writer  in  the  British  Critick." 

(y)  Dr.  Parr  published  at  Birmingham  what  he  called  a 
"printed  Paper ;"  and  after  that,  «'  a  Sequel  to  sprinted  Paper,*' 
a  very  large  pamphlet,  de  omni  scibili,  as  usual. — N.  B.  I  really 
think  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  man  of  learning  and  abi- 
lity, (and  Dr*  Parr  has  both,}  who  has  hitherto  wasted  his  powers 
and  attainments  in  such  a  desultory,  unmeaning,  wild,  uncon- 
nected, and  useless  manner,  as  DR.  PARR. —  In  nullum  rei/iublic* 
mum  ambitiosa  loquela  inclaruit"\ — I  have  done  with  him. 

$  Tacit.  Ann.  L.  4.  Sect.  20. 


(     '79    > 

OCTAVIUS. 

Well,  if  none  read  such  works,  yet  all  admire— 


The  paper? 


OCTAVIUS. 

Yes ;  ten  shillings  every  quire  :  ,(#) 
The  type  is  Bulmer's,y«.tf  like  Boydell's  plays : 
So  Mister  Hayley  shines  in  Milton's  (£)  rays. 

M  2,  In 

(a}  Not  Dr,  Parr's  paper  or  printing,  which  in  some  of  his 
works  is  sometimes  scarce  legible;  but  I  allude  to  and  condemn 
the  general  needlessly  expensive  manner  of  publishing  most 
pamphlets  and  books  at  this  time.  See  the  Pursuits  of  Literature 
Dial,  i.  If  the  present  rage  of  printing  on  fine,  creamy,  wire- 
wove,  vellum,  hot-pressed  paper  is  not  stopped,  the  injury  done 
to  the  eye  from  reading,  and  the  shameful  expence  of  the  books, 
will  in  no  very  long  time  annihilate  the  desire  of  reading,  and  the 
possibility  of  purchasing.  No  new  -work  whatsoever  should  be 
published  in  t/iis  manner,  or  Literature  will  destroy  itself. 


(     'So     ) 

In  one  glaz'd  glare  tracts,  sermons,  pamphlets  vie, 
And  hot-press'd  nonsense  claims  a  dignity. 

AUTHOR. 

Nonsense  or  sense,  I'll  bear  in  any  shape, 
In  gown,  in  lawn,  in  ermine,  or  in  crape  : 
What's  a  fine  type,  where  truth  exerts  her  rule  ? 
Science  is  science,  and  a  fool's  a  fool. 

Yet  all  shall  razJ,  and  all  that  page  appro  vej 
Where  publick  spirit  meets  with  publick  Jove. 
Thus  late,  (*•)  where  Poverty  with  rapine  dwelt, 
RUM  FORD'S  kind  genius  the  Bavarian  felt, 

Not 

(b)  Mr.  Hayley  wrote  a  long  life,  or  rather  a  sort  of  defence 
ef  Milton,  as  I  think,  prefixed  to  Boydell's  grand  edition  of  the 
poet.  I  like  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  execution  of  Mr.H's  work. 

(<•)  See  the  Experimental  Essays,  Political,  Economical,  and 
Philosophical,  by  BENJAMIN,  Count  gf  RUMFORD,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
I  hope  the  Directors  of  the  interior  Government  of  this  country 
will  have  the  sense  and  wisdom  to  profit  from  this  most  valuable 

and 


Not  by  romantick  charities  beguil'd, 
But  calm  in  project,  and  in  mercy  (d)  mild, 
Where'er  his  wisdom  guided,  none  withstood, 
Content  with  peace  and  practicable  good  ; 
Round  him  the  labourers  throng,  the  nobles  wait, 
Friend  of  the  poor,  and  guardian  of  the  state. 

Yet  all  shall  read,  (e)  when  bold  in  strength  divine, 
Prelatick  virtue  guards  the  Christian  shrine, 

M  3  Pleas'd 

and  important  work,  whose  truly  philosophick  and  benevolent 
author  must  feel  a  joy  and  self  satisfaction,  far  superior  to  any 
praise  which  man  can  bestow. 

(fi)  A  distinguishing  feature  in  all  his  plans  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  the  idle,  the  abandoned,  and  the  wretched.  The 
mode  of  conferring  mercy  and  apparent  kindness  is  not  always 
mild  and  merciful.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  my  readers  to 
enlarge  on  this  virtue.  May  they  all  feel  experimentally,  that 
the  merciful,  in  the  true  sense,  shall  obtain  mercy. 

(e)  See  the  important,  convincing,  and  eloquent  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  the  dge  of  Reason  zd.  part, 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  LandafT,  stiled, 
'*  An  apology  for  the  Bible."  Every  person  wishes,  that  the 
Bishop  had  changed,  or  would  even  now  change,  the  word 
"  Apology"  to  "  Defence,"  or  any  other;  not  that  the  word 
•*  apology"  is  absolutely  improper,  but  because  the  original 

meaning 


Tleas'd  from  the  pomp  of  science  to  descend, 
And  teach  the  fieolile^  as  their  hallow'd  friend  ; 
In  gentle  warnings  to  the  unsettled  breast, 
In  all  it's  wand'rings  from  the  realms  of  rest, 
From  impious  scoffs  and  ribaldry  to  turn, 
And  Reason's  age  by  reason's  light  discern  ; 
Refix  insulted  truth  with  temper'd  zeal, 
And  feel  that  joy  which  WATSON  best  can  feel. 

True  Genius  marks  alone  the  path  to  life, 
And  fame  invites,  and  prompts  the  noble  strife, 
Her  temple's  everlafting  doors  unbarr'd, 
Desert  is  various,  various  the  reward  ; 
No  little  jealousy,  no  ill-tim'd  sneer, 
No  envy  there  is  found,  or  rival  fear. 

Methinks  on  Babylon  fond  fancy  dreams, 
Her  vale  of  willows  by  the  mournful  flreams, 

Where 

meaning  of  it  is  obsolete.  To  write  such  a  book  as  this  if  TO  DO  A 
HEAL  SERVICE  TO  MANKIND. — N.  B.  A  cheap  edition  of  it  is 
printed,  and  it  is  hoped,  will  be  circulated  throughout  the 
kingdom . 


\Vhere  Hebrew  lyres  hung  (a)  mute ! — o'er  Sion's  hi'! 
Blows  the  chill  blast,  and  baneful  dews  distill,  (dd) 

M  4  Where 

(cc)  "  The  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  the  Euphrates,  &c. 
were  so  \\nck\y planted  with  -willow  trees,  as  the  learned  Bochart 
informs  us,  that  the  country  of  Babylon  was  thence  called, "  The 
Vale  of  Willows,"  and  on  those  trees  were  suspended  the  lyres 
of  the  captive  Hebrews  neglected  and  unstrung."  See  PERSIAN 
MISCELLANIES,  by  William  Onseley,  Esq.  410.  p.  101. 
abounding  with  learned,  pleasing,  and  curious  information. 
It  is  one  of  those  works,  which  not  being  adapted  to  general 
reading,  should  be  patronised  and  purchased  by  men  of  for- 
tune and  education,  I  beg  leave  for  the  same  reasons,  to  recom- 
mend the  ingenious  Mr.  MAURICE'S  History  of  Hindostan  in  410. 
and  his  Indian  Antiquities  in  8vo.  The  subject  is  indeed  in  the 
region  of  fancy  and  of  cdnjecture,  and  Mr.  M's  work  abounds 
with  both.  But  such  erudition,  ingenuity,  and  unremitting 
diligence,  should  not  fail  of  an  honourable  reward.  Sint  HIC 
jstlam  sua jireemia  laucli.'f  (See  also  P.  of  L.  Dial.  IV.) 

,(fU)  I  read  with  the  greatest  concern,  the  following  pas«age  in 
the  very  learned,  ingenious,  and  venerable  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter's Preface  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Warburton's  Works,  con. 
cerning  Dr.  Lowth,  oije  of  the  greatest  men  whom  our  times 
have  produced.  Dr.  Hurd  says;  "  Bisho/i  LOWTH'S  reputation, 
as  a  writer,  was  raised  chiefly  on  his  Hebrew  Literature,  as  dis- 
played in  those  two  works,  his  "  Latin  Lectures  on  .the  Hebrew 
poetry,"  and  his  "English  version  of  the  prophet  Isaiah."  The 
former  is  well  and  elegantly  composed,  but  in  a  vein  of  criticism 

not 

t  Virg.  jEn.  i.  v.  461. 


Where  is  the  charm,  that  sense  to  virtue  binds, 
The  social  sympathy  of  learned  minds, 
The  common  int'rest,  universal  cause, 
And  all  that  piety  to  genius  draws  ? 
How  sweet  to  hear  on  that  Parnassian  mount, 
Mild  waters  welling  from  the  favour'd  fount :  ' 
Oh,  never  may  Castalia's  streams  divide 
From  Siloa's  brook,  and  Jordan's  hallow 'd  tide. 

But  hark,  what  solemn  strains  from  Arno's  vales 
Breathe  raptures  wafted  on  the  Tuscan  gales  ! 
LORENZO  rears  again  his  awful  head, 
And  feels  his  ancient  glories  round  him  spread ; 
The  Muses  starting  from  their  trance  revive, 
And  at  their  ROSCOE'S  bidding,  wake  and  live,  (e) 

The 

Hot  above  tJie  common;  the  latter,  I  think,  is  chiefly  valuable,  as  it 
jtews  hofw  little  may  be  exj.ected  hem  Dr.  Kennicntt's  Work,  and 
from  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  for  pubiick  use."  Pref.  to 
Warn..  410  edition,  p.  94.  The  necessity  of  any  observation 
from  me,  in  this  note,  is  precluded  by  a  very  able  Letter  to 
Bishop  Hqrd,  occasioned  by  his  S:rictures  on  Archbishop  Seeker 
and  Bishop  Loath,  by  a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  I  recommend  to  the  reader.— -It  is  one  of  the  few  pam- 
phlets which  should  be  preserved. 


(     18s     ) 

The  LATIAN  GENIUS  vindicates  his  state, 


And 


(e)  See  "The  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called  the  Magni- 
ficent, b>  William  Roscoe."  a  vol.  410.  I  cannot  but  congra- 
tulate the  publick  upon  this  great  and  important  addition  to 
Classical  History,  which  I  regard  as  a  phasnomenon  in  Litera- 
ture, in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  pleasant  to  consider  a  gen- 
tleman, not  under  the  auspices  of  an  university,  or  beneath  the 
shelter  of  academick  bowers,  but  in  the  practice  of  the  law  and  bu- 
siness of  great  extent,  and  resident  in  a  remote  commercial  town, 
where  nothing  is  heard  of  but  Guinea  ships,  slaves,  blacks, 
and  merchandise,  in  the  ta<wn  of  Liverpool  \  investigating  and  de- 
scribing the  rise  and  progress  of  eve  y  polite  art  in  Italy  at  the 
revival  of  learning  with  acuteness,  depth,  and  precision;  with 
the  spirit  of  the  poet,  and  the  solidity  of  the  historian.  It  is 
pleasant  to  consider  this.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  not  terms 
sufficient  to  express  my  admiration  of  his  genius  and  erudition, 
or  my  gratitude  for  the  amusement  and  information  I  have  re- 
ceived. I  may  add,  that  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Roscoe  pro- 
cured, from  the  libraries  at  Florence,  many  of  the  various  ine- 
dited  manuscripts  with  which  he  has,  enriched  the  appendix  to 
his  history,  was  singularly  curious  :  not  from  a  Fellow  or  Tra- 
veller of  the  Dilettanti,  but  from  a  commercial  man  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  employment.  I  shall  not  violate  the  dignity  of 
the  work  by  slight  objections  to  some  modes  of  expression,  or  to 
a  few  words,  or  to  some  occasional  sentiments  in  the  Hiftorian  of  a 
Rejtublick.  But  I  recommend  it  to  our  country  as  a  work  of  un- 
queftior.able  genius,  and  of  uncommon  merit.  It  adds  the 
name  of  ROSCOE  to  the  very  first  rank  of  English  classical  His- 
torians. 

MuSARUM  SPONDET  CHORUS,  ET  RoMANUS  APOLLO.J(  1796.) 

J  Sulpiciae  Sat.  v.  ult. 


{     186    ) 

And  proudly  hails  the  great  Triumvirate,   (/) 
Lords  of  the  lyre,  and  fathers  of  the  song, 
Jn  Fancy's  order  as  they  pass  along. 
There  musing  deep  in  philosophick  groves, 
His  Tuscan  Academe,  (g)  LORENZO  roves  ; 
While  prophets  of  his  great  reviving  name, 
From  isles  of  fragrance  and  Athenian  fame, 
Sages  and  Bards  in  classick  pomp  appear  : 
BESSARION,  (/;)and  PHILELPHO'S  (/)  form  severe  ; 

/  MARSILIITS, 
(f)  Dante,  Boccacio,  and  Petrarch. 

(g)  See  Mr.  Roscoe's  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Plato- 
nick  Academy  at  Florence,  and  the  Platonick  festival,  and  the 
effects  of  it.  Vol.  i.  p.  160,  &c.  &c. 

(k)  Cardinal  Bessarion,  a  learned  and  eloquent  prelate,  ho- 
noured with  the  purple  by  Pope  Eugenius  the  4th  in  1439.—^ 
For  the  most  ample  account  of  the  restoration  of  Greek  lite- 
rature  in  Italy  the  reader  must  consult  the  learned  Hodius  de 
Graecis  llltiftribus,  Linguae  Graecac  literarumque  humaniornm 
Instauratoribuj,  which  may  easily  be  procured  ;  and,  if  conve- 
nient, Tiraboschi's  History,  which  is  voluminous.  Tiraboschi 
was  the  Librarian  at  Modena. 

(ij  Philelpho. — A  Professor  in  various  sciences  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  who  introduced  many  curious  Greek  MSS.  into 
that  country ;  a  man  of  erudition,  but  turbulent  and  intrac- 
table in  his  temper.  "  Ingenium  vagum,  multiplex,  volubile.'* 
See  also  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  10.  p.  691—751. 


MARSI^IUS,  (£)  rob'd  in  olive,  Plato's  priest ; 

(/)  JANUS,  with  treasures  from  the  learned  East  ; 

And  He,  who  from  Eleusis  flaming  bore 

The  torch  of  science  to  his  native  shore, 

Fam'd  CHRYSOL.ORAS  ;  [m]  and  LANDING  («)  bold, 

Jn  studious  shades  high  converse  form'd  to  hold  ; 

POLITIAN, 

(k)  Marsilius  Ficinus,  the  great  disciple  of  Plato,  whose  doc- 
trines alone  occupied  his  attention,  or  rather  devotion,  and 
which  appeared  in  all  his  conduct  and  conversation. 

(I)  Janus  Lascaris,  a  man  of  eloquence  and  politeness,  and  of 
imperial  descent.  He  was  a  literary  missionary  of  Lorenzo, 
and  brought  with  him  from  the  east  a  treasure  of  two  hundred 
manuscripts.  See  also  Hodius  de  Grascis  Illustribus,  p.  294, 
for  several  curious  particulars. 

(m)  Emanuel  Chrysoloras.  stiled  by  hi's  contemporaries,  the 
Patriarch  of  Literature,  principally  the  Grace ian. 

(n)  Christophero  Landino,  a  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Rhe- 
torick  in  Florence,  a  writer  of  spirit  and  depth  of  knowledge; 
and  author  of  a  work,  once  celebrated,  called  the  "  Disputationes 
Camaldulenses,"  formed  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  Tusculan  dis- 
putations. The  scene  supposed  is  a  monastery  in  the  wood  of 
Camaldoli.  The  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  is  particularly 
pleasing  and  judicious.  Vol.  I.  p.  103,  £c. 


POLITIAN,  (mi)  chief  of  all  th'enlighten'd  race 
In  Lydian  softness,  and  Horatian  grace  ; 
And  MICHAEL,  (o)  whose  bold  hand  the  gods  direct, 
The  sculptor,  painter,  poet,  architect, 
Michael,  to  Britain  dear,  so  Genius  spoke, 
When  his  last  praise  from  parting  (ji)  Reynolds  broke: 

And 

(na)  See  Mr.  Roscoe's  account  of  that  finished  and  polite 
scholar  and  poet,  Angela  Politiano,  It  were  an  injury  to 
abridge  it. 

(o)  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  I  wish,,  however,  to  refer 
the  reader  again  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  v.  2.  p.  201,  &c.  who  gives 
animation  to  any  subject,  new  or  old  ;  for  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  but  as  it  seems  to  mey 

Huic  Musa:  indulgent  ornnes,  HUNC  POSCIT  APOLLO,  -f- 

(ft)  In  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  final  address  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, as  their  President,  he  concluded  an  able  panegyrick  on 
that  mighty  master,  by  saying  that  the  last  word  he  wished  to 
pronounce  from  the  Chair  was,  "  MICHAEL  ANGELO."  It  was 
a  word  heard  by  the  audience  with  the  deep  silence  of  regret. 
It  absolutely  repairs  me  to  talk  of  these  great  men.  Such  is  the 
power  of  departed  genius! — Far  pleasanterto  me  is  the  languageof 
commendation  than  the  tone  of  censure.  I  wish  to  expatiate  free- 
ly, when  I  can,  in  the  groves  and  retreats  of  the  wise,  the  virtuous 
and  the  eminent,  with  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  and  poets, 

and 

f  Vidae  Art.  Poet.  L.  i.  v.  327. 


(    189    ) 

And  all  whose  brows,  with  ivy  grac'd  or  bays? 

Brighten'd  their  LEO'S  visionary  days. 

Names,  which  I  long  have  blest,  nor  blest  in  vain  ! 

Oh,  were  I  number'd  in  their  sacred  train, 

To  realms  of  purest  light,  where  heroes  dwell, 

Her  bolder  notes  the  willing  Muse  should  swell 

In  lyrick  intonation  grave  and  deep, 

Nor  dream  with  folly,  nor  with  dulness  sleep  ; 

To  Cowper  and  to  Gifford  leave  the  rod, 

For  songs  coelestial,  and  the  Delian  God  :       , 

Then  calmly  to  the  secret  mount  retire, 

Bid  Satire  glance  on  folly,  and  expire. 

O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

Give  me  my  Sabine  grove,  tir'd  Horace  cried  -} 
For  Cumae  thus  the  great  Aquinian  sigh'd  : 

But 

and  historians,  and  orators  of  higher  fame.    I  love  the  regions 
of  the  morning,  and  the  light  of  the  sun; 


x«t  %ofoi  EJCTJ,  xat  avroAat  HsXjwo. 


Horn.  Od.  L.  is,  v.  3. 


But  when  wild  waves,  and  wars,  and  tempests  rage, 
Ah,  who  can  find  the  soft  Saturnian  age  ? 
'Tisyour's  awhile  to  frown  on  classick  toys, 
23Iacfc  fetter  5500.S,  or  hoary  seventh-form  (q)  Boys  $ 
Awhile  to  war  with  dunces,  fools,  and  knaves, 
Hirelings  of  state,  or  opposition  slaves, 
And  all  who  dare  profane  the  MUSE'S  dome  ; 
With  idle  random  fierceness  they  may  foam, 
None  shall  HER  column's  stately  pride  deface  : 
The  snake  winds  harmless  round  the  marble  base,  (r) 

(q)  i.  e.  The  modern  Commentators  on  Shakspeare,  (see  Dial. 
I.  of  the  P.  of  L.)  and  the  translators  (not  quite  The  Scfituagint) 
of  Gray's  Elegy  into  Greek.  See  Dial.  3.  of  the  P.  of  L.  v.  i. 
to  v.  60. 

(r)  My  friend  Octavius  means  by  this  allusion  to  observe, 
that  the  pxopcr,  constant,  and  undeviating  application  of  time, 
learning,  and  talents,  must  ultimately  resist  the  malignity  of 
criticism,  and  rise  superior  to  temporary  neglect,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  literature,  of  government,  or  of  society.  And  as  I  con- 
cluded the  firft  part  of  this  Poem  with  a  sentence  from  Swift, 
I  wish  to  recommend  another  from  that  great  master  of  life,  as 
obvious  perhaps,  and  as  little  attended  to.  The  sentence  is 
this:  "  //  is  an  uncontrolled  truth,  that  NO  MAN  EVER  MADE  AN 

1LL   FIGURE,    WHO    UNDERSTOOD    HIS    OWN    TALKNTS,    NOR    A 
GOOD  ONE,    WHO  MISTOOK   THEM." 

END  OF  THE  THIRD  DIALOGUE. 
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PREFACE 


TO     THE 


FOURTH    AND    LAST    DIALOGUE(rf) 


OF     THE 


PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE, 


L'OMHRA  SUA  TORNA  CH'KRA  DIPARTITA  !  Dante. 

"  Heal'  Jits  sfreecbt  but  say  thou  nought." 
"  But  one  word  more  :— " 
u  He  will  not  It  commanded!"  Macbeth 


A 


S  I  have  now  brought  my  Poem  td  the  conclusion 
Which  I  intended,  It  is  proper  and,  as  I  think,  respectful 
to  offer  some  considerations  to  the  publick,  tor  whose  use 
it  was  written.  No  imitation  of  any  writer  or  of  any  poem, 
was  proposed,  except  the  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
just  composition,  and  a  general  observation  of  the  finUhed 
models  of  classical  literature,  be  considered  as  such.  la 

N  the 


(a)  First  printed  in  July  1/97. 


(     '94    ) 

the  Preface  to  the  First  Dialogue  I  said,  what  I  now  repeat, 
that  I  would  not  have  printed  it,  but  from  a  full  con- 
viction of  it's  tendency  to  promote  the  publick  welfare. 
My  particular  ideas  on  the  nature  and  subject  of  SATIRE 
I  expressed  clearly  and  fully  in  the  Advertisement  to  the 
Second  Dialogue,  and  under  the  influence  and  impression  oi 
those  sentiments  I  wrote  the  Poem.  In  my  introduction 
to  the  Third  Dialogue,  feeling  the  importance  of  my  subject 
in  it's  various  branches,  I  asserted  that,  "  LITERATURE, 
'•  wdl or  ill  conducted,  is  THE  GREAT  ENGINE  by  which, 
"lam  fully  persuaded,  ALL  CIVILIZED  STATES  must 
"  ultimately  be  supported  or  overthrown"  I  am  now 
more  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth,  if  we 
consider  the  nature,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  word,  Li- 
terature. We  are  no  longer  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  and 
information  is  not  partially  distributed  according  to  the 
ranks,  and  orders,  and  functions,  and  dignities  of  social 
lite.  All  learning  has  an  index,  and  every  science  it's 
abridgment.  I  am  scarcely  able  to  name  any  man  whom 
I  consider  as  wholly  ignorant.  We  no  longer  look  exclu- 
sively for  learned  authors  in  the  usual  place,  in  the  re- 
treats of  academick  erudition,  and  in  the  seats  of  religion. 
Our  peasantry  now  read  the  Rights  of  Man  on  mountains, 
and  moors,  and  by  the  way  side  ;  and  shepherds  make  the 
analogy  between  their  occupation  and  that  of  their  gover- 
nors. Happy  indeed,  had  they  been  taught  to  make  no  other 
comparison.  Our  unsexed female  writers  now  instruct,  or 
confuse  us  and  themselves  in  the  labyrinth  of  politicks,  or 
tm.i  us  wild  with  Gallick  frenzy. 

But  there  is  one  publication  of  the  time  too  peculiar, 
and  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  a  general  reprehen- 
sion. There  is  nothing  with  which  it  may  be  compared. 

Ale- 


A  legislator  in  our  own  parliament,  a  member  of  tha 
House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  an  elected  guardian 
and  defender  of  the  laws,  the  religion,  and  the  good  man- 
ners of  the  country,  has  neither  scrupled  nor  blushed  to 
depict,  and  to  publish  to  the  world,  the  arts  of  lewd  and 
systematick  seduction,  and  to  thrust  upon  the  nation  the 
most  open  and  unqualified  blasphemy  ag<tinst  the  very  code 
and  volume  of  our  religion.  And  all  this,  with  his  name, 
style,  and  title,  prefixed  to  the  novel  or  romance  called 
"  THE  MONK."  (b)  And  one  of  our  publick  theatres  has 

N  2  allured 


(^)  "THE  MONK,  a  Romance  in  three  volumes  by  M.  LEW- 
IS, Esq.  M.  P."  printed  for  Bell,  Oxford  Street.  At  first  I 
thought  that  the  name  and  title  of  the  author  were  fictitious, 
and  some  of  the  publick  papers  hinted  it.  But  I  Have  been  so- 
Jemnly  and  repeatedly  assured  bv  the  Bookseller  himself,  that 
it  i.s  the  writing  arid  publication  of  M.  LEWIS,  Esq.  Member  of 
Parliament.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  point  out  Chap.  7.  of  Vol. 
z.  As  a  composition,  the  work  would  have  been  better,  if  the 
offensive  and  seandalou-  passages  had  been  omitted,  aad  it 
is  disgraced  by  a  diablerie  and  nonsense  fitted  only  to  fright- 
en children  in  the  nursery.  I  believe  this  71  h  Chnp.  of 
Vol.  2.  is  indictable  at  Common  Law.  Edmund  Curl  in  the 
first  year  of  George  If.  was  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  Ge~ 
nerJ  (Sir  Philip  Yorke  afterwards  Lo.d  Hardwicke)  for 
printing  two  obscene  books.  The  Attorney  General  set  forth. 
the  several  obscene  passages,  and  concluded,  that  //  ™as  (,n 
offence  against  the  King's  jieace.  The  defendant  was  found  guil- 
ty and  set  in  the  pillory.*  See  btr.  788.  i  Barnardist  29. 

We 
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*  The  indictment  (in  Mich.  Term  i  G.  II.  begins  thus  : 
*'  Edmund  Cuil,  Existent  homo  ini quits  et  sceleratus  xtquiter  macki- 
44  nans  et  interidens  bonos  mores  subditorvm  hujus  rtgni  c<m'u?nfere^ 
"  et  eos  adnequitiam  inducere,  queiidam  ob^cenum  libellum  intttulat," 
&c.  &c. — See  Sir  John  itrangc's  Rep.  p.  777.  td.  17^2.  In 


atfured  the  pu.bilck  attention  still  more  to  tins  novel,  by  a 
acenick  representation  of  an  Episode  in  it.  "  0  Proceres* 

Censore 

NOTE. 

We  know  the  proceedings  against  the  book,  entitled   "  Me- 
moirs of  a  Woman  of  Pleasure,"  by  John  Cleland.     To  the 
passages  of  obscenity,  (which  certainly  I   shall  not    copy  in 
this    place)  Mr.  Lewis  has  added  BLASPHEMY  AGAINST  THE 
SCRIPTURES;  if  the  following  passage  may  be  considered  as  such. 
'  He  (the  Monk)  examined  the  book  which  she  (Antonia,)  had 
'  been  reading,  and  had  now  placed  upon   the  table.     //  ivas 
1  THE  BIBLE.     'How,'   said   the  Prior  to  himself,   '  Antonia 
'  reads  the  Bible,  and  is  still  so  ignorant?'   But  upon   further 
1  inspection  he  found  that  Elvira  (the  mother  of  Antonia)   had 
'  made  exacrly  the  same  remark.     That yfrrWflrt  mother,  whiie 
'  she  admired  the  beauties  of  THE  SACRED  WRITINGS,  was  con- 
'  vjnced,  that  unrestricted,   no  reading  more  improfor  could  be/ier- 

*  miticd  a  young  ivcman.     Many  of  the  narratives    can   only  tend 
'  to  excite  ideas  the  worst  calculated  for  a  female  breast  ;  every  thing 
1  is  called  roundly  and  plainly  by  it's  own  name;  and  THE  AN- 

1  NALS  OF  A  BROTHEL  WOULD  SCARCELY  FURNISH  A  GREAT- 
'  ER  CHOICE  OF  INDECENT  EXPRESSIONS.  Yet  this  IS  the 

'  book  which  young  women  are  recommended  to  study, 
'  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  able  to  com- 
'  prehend  little  more  than  those  passages  of  which  they  had 
1  better  remain  ignorant^  and  which  but  too  frequently  incul- 
1  rate  the  first  rudiments  «f  vice,  and  give  the  fir  it  alarm  f9 
1  tl,c  still  sleeping  pas-ions.  Of  this  Elvira  was  so  fully  convinced, 

*  that  she    would   have  preferred  putting  into  her   daughter's 
'  hands  Amadis  de  Gaul,  or  the  Valiant  Champion  Tirante 

"the 
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three  days  after  the  point  had  been  solemnly  argued,  and 
^he  judges  had  given  their  respective  opinions,  Sir  J.  Strange 
observes,  "They  gave  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  this  icas 
a  temporal  offence"  And  they  declared  also  that  if  the  famous, 
case  of  the  Queen  against  Read  (6  Ann.  in  B.  R.)  was  to  be 
adjudged  (by  them)  they  should  rule  it  otherwise ;  i.  e.  contrary 
to  Lord  Ch  J.  Holt's  opinion  — The  Judges  were  Sir  Robert 
(afterwards  Lord;  Raymond,  Foiteicue,  Reynolds,  and  Probynv 


Censors  opus  esf,  an  Haruspice  nobis?*"  I  consider  this  as 
a  new  species  of  legislative  or  state-parricide.  What  is  it 
to  the  kingdom  at  large,  or  what  is  it  to  all  those  whose 
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NOTE. 


*'  the  White  ;  and  would  sooner  have  authorised  her  studying  the 
*'  leisii  ex/iloits  of  Don  Galaor,  or  the  lascivious  jokes  of  the 
"  Damzel  Plazer  de  ini  vida."  (p.  247,  248.)  &c.  I  state 
only  what  is  printed.  It  is  for  others  to  read  it  and.  to  judge. 
The  fahhood  of  this  passage  is  not  more  gross  than  it's  impiety. 
In  the  case  cf  Thomas  Woolston,  in  the  ad.  of  George  11. 
for  blasphemous,  discourses  against  our  Saviour's  miracles, 
when  arrest  of  judgment  was  moved  ;  Lord  Raymond  and  the 
whole  Court  declared  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  debated, 
whether  to  write  against  Christianity  in  general  (not  concerning 
controverted  points  between  the  learned,  but  in  general)  was 
not  an  offence  punishable  in  the  temporal  Courts  of  Common 
Law.  Woolston  was  imprisoned  one  year,  and  entered  into  a 
large  recognizance  for  his  good  bghaviour  during  life \  Sir  Philip 
Yorke,  afterwards  Lord  Hardwicke,  was  Attorney  General  at 
the  time.  The  case  of  the  King  against  Annet,  when  the 
Hon.  Charles  Yorke  was  Attorney  General,  (3d  of  GeovIII.) 
for  a  blasphemous  book  entitled  "  The  Free  Inquirer,"  tending 
among  other  points,  to  ridicule,  traduce  and  discredit  the  HOLIT 
SCRIPTURES,  is  well  known  to  the  profession.  The  punish- 
ment was  uncommonly  severe.  Whether  the  passage  I  have 
quoted  in  a  popular  novel,  has  not  a  tendency  to  corrupt  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  of  tne  younger  unsuspecting  part  of 
the  female  sex,  by  traducing  and  discrediting  THE  HOLY  SCRIP- 
TURES,  is  a  matter  of  publick  consideration. — "  This  took  goes 
"  all  over  the  kingdom  ;"  are  the  words  of  Judge  Reynolds,  in 
the  ca<e  of  E.  Curl.  What  Mr.  LEWIS  has  printed  jmblickly 
•with  his  najtte,  that  I  state  publickly  to  the  nation.  Few  will 
dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Lord  Raymond  and  the  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Curl  above  stated,  as  reported  by  Strange  and 
Barnardiston  to  this  effect;  "  Religion  is  /tart  of  the  common  Ia?j, 
"  and  therefore  whatever  is  an  offence,  against  that,  is  an  offence 
u  against  THE  COMMON  LA\V."  With  this  opinion^  1' conclude 
the  note. 

•  Juv.  JJat.  2, 
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office  it  is  to  maintain  truth,  and  to  instruct  the  rising 
abilities  and  hope  of  England,  that  the  author  ot  it  is  a  ve.-. 
ry young  man?  That  forsooth  he  is  a  man  o*  genius  and 
fancy  ?  So  much  tine  worse.  That  there  are  very  poetical 
descriptions  of  castles  and  abhies  in  this  novel  ?  So 
much  the  worse  again,  the  novel  is  more  alluring 
on  that  account.  Is  this  a  time  to  poison  the  waters  of 
our  land  in  their  springs  and  fountains  ?  Are  we  to  add 
incitement  to  incitement,  and  corruption  to  corruption, 
till  there  neither  is,  nor  can  he,  a  return  to  virtuous  action 
and  to  regulated  life  ?  Who  knows  the  age  of  this  author? 
J  presume,  very  few.  Who  does  not  know ,  that  he  is  a 
Member  of  Parliament?  He  has  told  us  all  so  himself.  I 
pretend  not  to  know,  (Sir  John  Scott  does  know,  and  prac- 
tises too,  whatever  is  honourable,  and  virtuous,  and  dignifi- 
ed in  learning  and  professional  ability)  I  pretend  not,  I  say, 
to  know,  whether  this  be  an  object  qf  parliamentary  ani- 
madversion. Prudence  may  possibly  forbid  it.  But  we 
can  feel  that  it  is  an  object  of  moral  and  of  national. repre- 
hension, when  a  Senator  openly  and  daringly  violates  his 
first  duty  to  his  (d)  country.  There  are  wounds,  and  obstruc- 
tions, and  diseases  in  the  political,  as  well  as  in  the  natural, 
body,  for  which  the  removal  of  the  part  affected  is  alone 
efficacious.  At  an  hour  like  this,  are  we  to  stand  in  con- 
sultation  on  the  remedy,  when  not  only  the  disease  is  as- 

certained 

+  NOTE. 

(d)  AH  members  of  the  legislature,  Peers  or  Commoners, 
should  join  in  sentiment  and  in  character  with  the  Athenian 
orator,  and  be  considered  as  speaking  to  their  country  in  these 

ords  :  "  Hpt-sis",  Sif  Jspa  xai  rx^i  Kpoyw&v  ir.  y+yjwv  fv  ry 
T§joj,  KXI  2iot.Tfi£zi,  y.y.i  avvrtizixi  /^.eO'  vfAeav  stevQ^oi,  xai 

.Cl   XV.TZ,   TKS  VOptMf,   KXl    X7jSa<TTai,     KUl    TEX.VSC,    atlOJ    TW   L'lJ.S- 

y.  X.T/..  /Eschin:  TrefirizfaTrfejCeifrr.1*  Sect.  M» 


certained,  but  the  very  stage  of  the  disease,  and  itsspecifick 
symptoms?  Are  we  to  spare  the  sharpest  instruments  of 
authority  and  of  censure,  when  publick  establishments  are 
gangrened  in  the  lite-organs  ? 

I  fear,  if  our  legislators  are  wholly  regardless  of  such 
writings,  and  of  such  principles,  among  their  own  members, 
it  may  be  said  to  them,  as  the  Roman  Satirist  said  to  the 
patricians  of  the  empire,  for  offences  slight  indeed,  when 
compared  to  these : 

"  At  vos  Trojugenae  vobis  ignoscitis,  et  quce 
Turpia  C£rdoniVo\esos  Brutosque  d&cebunt.  (t) 

There  is  surely  something  peculiar  in  these  days;  some- 
thing wholly  unknown  to  our  ancestors.  But  men,  how- 
ever dignified  in  their  political  station,  or  gifted  with  ge- 
nius, and  fortune,  and  accomplishments,  may  at  least  be 
made  ashamed,  or  alarmed,  or  convicted  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  publick  opinion.  Before  that  tribunal,  and  to 
the  law  of  reputation,  and  every  binding  and  powerful 
sanction  by  which  that  law  is  enforced,  is  Mr.  LEWIS 
this  day  called  to  answer. 

I  would  also,  in  this  place,  select  a  work  by  a  Roman 
Catholick  Divine,  for  that  animadversion  it  so  solemnly 
demands.  I  mean  the  Preface  to  the  Second  volume  of 
DR.  GEDDES'S  Translation  of  the  Bible.  I  really  would 
not  trust  myself  to  criticise  the  Translation  itself,  after  I 
had  read  the  fifth  Chapter  of  Judges,  v.  30.  where  for  the 
words,  "  To  every  man  a  damsel  or  two,"  Dr.  Geddes 

N  4  translates. 
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,  by  way  of  a  spirited  and  inviting  improvement, 
"  A  Gir/t   A  COUPLE  OF  GIRLS,  to  each  brave  man  /"     I 
v/ill  have  nothing  to  do  with  THE  DOCTOR'S  Bravery ; 
but  I  intend  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  Preface 
alone,    which  is  very   extraordinary  indeed,    and  by  no 
means  in  the  spirit  which  the  sacred  writings   seem  to  re- 
commend.    I  am  always   pleased  with   every   serious   at- 
tempt to  elucidate  the  Scriptures,  and  am   as  ready  as  any 
man  to  acknowledge  the  merit  and  learning  of  an  indus- 
trious and  ingenious  scholar.     But  though  I  differ  essen- 
tially  from  Dr.  Geddes,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  call  him 
"  apostate,   infidel,   or  heretick"    in  general  terms,    as  he 
knozvs,  some  persons  will  do  ;    (Pref.  p.  4.)    but  I  may  op- 
pose  an  opinion  to   an  opinion.     The  cause  in  which  he 
is  engaged  is  not  a  trifling  cause,  nor  is  it,  a.s  we  are  some- 
times told,  an  object  of  mere  classical  criticism.     I  think 
there  is  an  unbecoming  levity  in  the  Doctor's  manner  more 
frequently  than  I  could  wish,   and  he  expresses  his  senti- 
ments in  language  not  easily  understoqd  at  all  times,    nor 
according  to  the  genius  and  common  grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.     But  his  meaning  and  opinion  is,  that  "  the 
"  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  divinely 
"  inspired"    He  tells  us  (p.  12.)  of  "  a  partial  arid  putative 
"  inspiration,"   and  that  the  writers  had  not  "  a  perpetual 
"  and  unerring  sujflation"     I  do  not  quite  understand  the 
tcnns,  as  they  are  too  sublime  for  a  plain  Englishman,  but 
I  suppose  they  are  very  fine,    and  I  suppose  their  meaning 
"from  other  sentences  in  the  preface.     He  says,  (p.  3.)   that 
'•  The  Hebrew  Historians  wrote  them  from  suck  human 
"  documents   as  they    could  find,    popular  traditions,  old 
,  jj,   and  publick  registers."    Singular   materials  truly 
tor  divine  inspiration  i     But  he  says  also,  "  I  venture  (and 

"  it 
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"  it  is  indeed  venturing  a  great  deal)  I  venture  to  lay  it 
"  down  as  a  certain  truth,  that  there  is  no  intrinsick  evi~ 
*'  dfnce  of  the  Jewish  Historians  being  divinely  inspired  i 
*'  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  styje,  or  arrangement,  in  the 
"  whole  colour  or  complexion  of  their  compositions,  that 
*'  speaks  the  guidance  of  an  unerring  spirit,  but  that  on  ths 
-*'  contrary,  every  thing  proclaims  the  fallible  and  failing 
"  writer."  (p.  5.)  Dr.  G.  declares  also,  "  After  reading- 
"  the  Hebrew  writings,  and  finding  to  his  jull  conviction 
"  so  many  intrinsick  marks  of  fallibility,  error  and  in. 
"  consistency,  not  to  say  downright  absurdity"  (p.  u.)  he 
could  not  believe  their  inspiration,  even  if  he  were  taught 
it  by  an  angel.  I  have  thus  introduced  the  reader  to  the 
Doctor's  most  explicit  opinion  ;  but  I  will  also  present  him 
with  his  solemn  affirmation,  and  he  will  easily  decide  on 
the  propriety,  the  reasoning,  and  the  consistency  of  it.  "  / 
"  value  them  not  the  less,  (says  Dr.  GeddesJ  "because  I 
"  deem  them  not  divinely  inspired."  (p.  12. )  If  a  man 
can  seriously  assert,  that  the  Scriptures  inspired  by  GOD 
(.upon  that  supposition  being  granted)  are  not  more  valuable 
than  the  productions  of  a  mere  fallible  wretched  creature 
like  man,  in  his  best  estate,  I  really  could  not  lose  my 
time  in  argument  with  that  man  however  learned,  or  how- 
ever gifted.  He  has  degraded  himself  from  that  rank  of 
literature  and  of  sound  understanding,  which  gives  him  a 
title  to  be  answered.  Dr.  Geddes,  as  a  scholar,  should 
re-consider  his  character,  and  as  a  professed  Christian,  he 
should  /^-examine  his  principles.  1  cannot  discuss  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  in  this  place  ;  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  I  should.  But  the  tendency  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
our  scholars  and  guides  in  literature,  and  in  the  state,  and 
in  religion,  should  be  carefully  watcHed.  The  open  blaf- 

phemy . 
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phemy  and  low  scurrility  of  Thomas  Paine  has  been  set 
aside  by  just  argument,  and  the  law  of  the  land  has  armed 
itself  against  it's  effect  in  society.'*  Mr.  LLWIS,  Member 
cf  Parliament,  has  attacked  the  Bible,  as  I  have  just  shewn, 
in  another  and  in  a  shorter  manner  t,  blasphemous  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  tending  to  discredit  and  traduce  it's  authority. 
And  last  Dr.  GEDDES,  a  Translator  of  the  Bible,  versed 
in  the  original  language  and  in  Hebrew  criticism,  has  now 
begun  his  attack  also  on  the  historical  parts,  which,  if 
they  are  not  part  of  the  inspired  writings,  are  not  intitled 
to  the  name  of  sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  difficult  to  say, 
where  these  attacks  will  end.  The  times  are  so  preca- 
rious, and  revolt  from  all  authority  human  and  divine  so 
frequent,  that  the  magistrate,  the  satirist,  and  the  critick 
have  an  united  office.  If  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible 
are  given  up,  another  man  will  arise  and  object  to  the  poetical 
parts.  These  will  be  allowed  to  have  sublimity,  and  dignity  ; 
but  it  will  be  asked,  why  should  they  be  considered  as  inspir- 
ed? All  poetry,  we  shall  be  told,  is  in  some  sense  inspired  ; 
Homer  and  JEschylus  and  Shakspeare,  and  why  not  the  He- 
brew  bards.  The  moral  portion  of  the  Scriptures  is  evidently 
lull  of  wisdom  and  of  the  soundest  sense,  and  I  suppose 
we  shall  soon  hear  it  may  be  the  work  cf  a  philosopher,  and 
that  morality  is  not  matter  of  inspiration.  A  fourth  writer 

may 

NOTE. 

*  I  am  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Er- 
skine's  eloquent  declamation  in  the  court  of  K.  B.  in  the  cause,  on 
Newton,  Boyle,  Locke,  and  other  great  men,  the  defenders  of 
Christianity. —  But  my  general  opinion  of  Mr.  Erskine's  talent 
for  writing  ard  publick  speaking  is  very  different.  Out  of 
Westminster  Hall  he  absolutely  sinks  into  nothing.  Tanqun-.n 
jo  Jiistfinum  allquod  del, -mil  et  comjtingi  vulctur.  (bee  a  future 
note  on  this  Poem,  Di"j.  4.) 

f  In  •'  The  Monk,  a  Romance."  See  above.  Pref.  p.  19^. 
of  Dialogue  4. 
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may  first  insinuate  with  great  respect,  and  then  prove  that  all 
prophecy  is  ambiguous ;  and  that  the  prophecies  in  the  Bible 
may  be  conjectural,  and  therefore  no  reliance  can  be  had  on 
their  inspiration.   Lastly  we   may  be  loosely  and  indiscri- 
minately told,  that  the  doctrinal  parts  are  so  much  above 
as   well   as    contrarv  \  to  human    reason,  that  they  could 
noi.   come  from   God.     Thus   might   the    whole    fabrick 
vanish    into   air,  into  thin  air;    or   to   reverse  M.-.  Gib- 
bon's  phrase,   thus  might    "  the   triumphant   banner    of 
"  the  heathen  Capitol  be  again  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the 
"  Church  of  Christ."  Still  we  are  to  sit  silent,  still  we  are  to 
hear  with  patience  the  outrageous  presumption  of  man  before 
his  merciful  Creator !  while  "  The  world  and  it's  adora- 
*'  ble  AUTHOR,  his  attributes  and  essence,  his  power,  and 
*'  rights,  and  duty  (I  tremble  to  pronounce  the  wordj  be  all 
"  brought  together  to  be  judged — BEFORE  us."§     We  are 
to  assemble  in  the  Temple  with  all  our  princes,  and  lords,  and 

potentates, 

N   O  T   H. 

£  As  the  subject  is  so  important,  and  words  are  so  frequent- 
ly misapplied  or  misapprehended,  it  is  always  of  use  to  remem- 
ber the  words  Faith  and  Reason,  as  cotitiadistinguibhed  to  eacL. 
other.  Mr.  Locke  has  defined  them  with,  a  clearness  and  a 
precision  which  never  can  be  exceeded,  and  which  never  should 
be  forgotten,  in  thought  or  in  conversation.  "REASON,  as 
"  contradistinguished  to  Faith,  I  take  to  be  the  discovery  of 
4i  the  certainty  or  probability  of  such  propositions  or  truths, 
*'  which  the  mind  arrives  at  by  deductions  made  fromsuch  ideas 
«'  which  it  has  got  by  the  use  of  it's  natural  faculties,  namely, 
"  by  sensation  or  reflection. — FAITH,  on  the  other  side,  is  the 
*'  assent  to  any  proposition  not  thus  made  out  by  the  deductions 
*'  of  reason,  but  upon  the  credit  of  the  proposer,  ^s  corring  from 
*4  GOD,  in  some  extraordinary  way  of  lornmunication.  This 
*'  way  of  discovering  t  uthsto  men,  we  call  Revelation"^  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  H.  U.  B.  4.  C.  18.  An  attention  to  this  accurate 
i. .  finidon  would  prevent  all  confusion,  and  oftentimes,  very- 
idle  or  profane  jargon  in  c  mversation.  Mr.  Locke's  'whole 
chapter  on  this  subject  should  be  st 


potentates,  and  venerable  orders,  and  onr  high  oflkers,  in 
all  the  gradations  and  dignities  of  our  state  and  hierarchy, 
till  some  CHAMPION  of  anarchy  and  infidelity  be  brought 
forth,  as  in  sport,  and  placed  between  the  pillars.  He  may 
"  bow  himself  with  all  his  might,"  but  his  strength,  I 
trust,  will  not  be  from  above;  he  will  "  feel  the  nature  of 
the  pillars  whereupon  the  house  standstill"  I  speak  this  in  ge- 
neral. I  do  not  apply  it  to  Dr.  Geddes,  or  any  such  scholar. 
It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  that  the  Canon,  and  the  inspi- 
ration,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  exa. 
mined ;  and  their  internal  evidence  has  often  taught  a  diffe- 
rent lesson.  I  cannot  help  offering  one  suggestion,  as  it  is 
new  to  me.  If  there  is  a  subject  in  the  Bible  which 
has  been  particularly  singled  out  for  profane  ridicule, 
it  is  that  of  Jonah  being  swallowed  up  in  the  whale's  belly 
three  days  and  three  nights.  Yet,  as  if  to  confound  hu- 
man wisdom,  or  sagacity,  or  vanity,  and  as  an  eternal  les- 
son to  human  presumption  on  the  fitness  and  unfitness  of 

the 

NOTE. 

§  Og den's  Sermon?,  Hallifax's  edit.  vol.  i.p.  2. — There  was 
something  peculiarly  amiable  in  the  kind  and  disinterested 
office  which  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  HALLIFAX,  un- 
dertook in  the  vindication  of  the  memory  and  writings  of  two 
great  men,  (qualcs  ft  quantos  vires. ')  Bishop  Butler  and  Dr. 
Ogden.  Jt  will  be  an  eternal  honour  to  that  very  acute,  learn- 
ed, and  most  judicious  prelate.  Cicero  shall  speak  for  this 
prelate.  No  man  once  better  understood  the  strength  and  appli- 
cation of  his  language,  when  he  filled  the  profesorial  chair 
of  Civil  Law,  the  ULPIAN  of  his  day,  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  "  Jdoneus  mea  quidem  sententia,  praesertirn 
*'  quum  et  IPSE  Earn  audiverit  et  scribal  de  mortuo  ;  ex 
"  quo  nulla  fuspicio  est  amicitias  causa  eum  esse  mentitum." 
Cic.  deClar.  Orat.  Sect.  19.  What  such  a  writer  as  Dr.  Hai- 
Jifax  has  told,  \vlio  would  tell  again  ?  I  only  tpeak  in  honour 
to  the  memory  of  a  Scholar,  whose  name,  and  high  attain- 
ments MI  science,  should  be  rfcorJai.  Tc  yzc  y:i-xs  i?-:  Gavovrwv. 
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the  subjects  of  inspiration,  THE  SAVIOUR  OF  THT, 
WORLD  HIMSELF  thought  proper  to  choose  and  to  ap- 
propriate this  event  TO  HIMSELF.  §  "As  Jonah  was  three 
"  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  shall  THE 
"  SON  OF  MAN  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart 
"  of  the  earth!"  St.  Matt.  c.  12.  v.  40. — I  solemnly  pro- 
test, I  have  no  other  object  in  view  in  whatever  I  have 
written,  but  the  good  of  man  in  all  his  best  interests,  com- 
plic-atf.d  as  they  are,  at  this  awful  and  pressing  hour.  More 
is  yet  in  our  power  than  we  may  even  imagine  ;  but  all  the 
orders  of  the  state  must  unite  vigorously  and  powerfully 
in  their  speafick  functions  to  preserve  it.  The  priests  and 
ministers  of  the  Lord  must  also  stand  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar,  and  exert  themselves"  before  their  eyes  begin 
"  to  wax  dim  that  they  may  not  see,  and  ere  the  lamp  of 
"  God  goeth  out  in  (he  temple  of  the  Lord,  WHERE  THE 
"  ARK  OF  GOD  WAS  !"-r — I  am  desirous  that  all  persons 
of  literature  a  ad  good  sense,  and  lovers  of  their  country, 
should  be  convinced  to  what  end  we  may  at  last  be  con- 
ducted, if  we  are  not  aware  of  our  danger. 

But  to  return.  The  objects  of  publick  regret  and  of- 
fence are  noru  so  numerous  and  so  complicated,  that  all 
the  milder  offices  of  the  Muse  have  lost  their  influence 
and  attraction.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  scarce  a  sub- 
ject in  literature  can  be  interesting  without  the  sci- 
ence and  matter  of  politicks.  They  give  a  colour  to  our 

very 

NOTE. 

§  STI/XSICV  \wx  ra  Hpo$r,Tu  !  are  the  very  words  of  Chrift. 
Can  words  be  more  explicit?  Yet  a  Gerrr.an  professor,  J.  G. 
Ecchhorn,  the  successor  of  the  great  Micliaelis,  thinks  it  justifi- 
able to  expel  the  prophetick  book  of  Jonah  from  the  present 
canon  of  the  Scripture. — See  his  German  Introduction  to  the 
OJd  Teftamcnt. 

t  Sam.  b.  i,  ch.  3.  v.  3. 
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very  thoughts,  (f)  We  are  borne  down  with  a  force  not  to  b& 

resisted 

NOTE. 

(f)  "  Quibusoo-ayitf/Hj  <7  obsessus  animus  quantulum  loci  bonis 
artibus  relinquit !"  Dialog,  de  Oratoribus  C  29. — I  cannot  resist 
giving  an  opinion  at  this  time.  (July  1797.)  My  prime  objection 
to  any  proposed  Ministry  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents  is  this. 
1  believe  their  principles  are  too  fic/tular  for  the  good,  the  safety, 
or  perhaps  for  the  existence,  of  ihis  country  under  it's  present 
constitution.  I  believe,  that  their  de.'ign  is  to  throw  such  a 
weight  of  power  into  the  House  of  Commons,  by  mentis  of  a 
Reform,  as  would  ultimately  mould  the  tico  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment not  merely  into  a  resemblance,  but  into  the  actual  form 
and  relative  power  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  the 
Council  of  Ancients.  I  am  alio  of  opinion,  that  the  authori- 
ty and  influence  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  would  be  re- 
duced far  below  that  which  is  lodged  in  the  Executive  Direc- 
tory of  France.  I  think  the  proposed  Reforms  lead,  beyond 
a  controversy,  to  this  issue.  I  conceive,  that  a  great  Personage^ 
in  the  case  of  a  change  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Ministry,  must  be 
apprehensive,  to  luliom  he  is  to  be  delivered,  and  to  ivbat  he 
may  be  reduced.  The  pride  of  a  statesman's  understanding* 
Jke  Mr.  Fox's,  in  the  plenitude  of  dignity,  will  overbear  all 
ideas  of  a  balance  of  power  in  the  orders  of  the  state,  and  of 
the  safety,  of  the  country,  upon  it's  ancient  principles.  He  has 
declared  his  opinion  ;  he  must  not  recede.  All  will  be  sacri- 
ficed to  that  pride  in  a  moment  of  phrenzy.  The  example  of 
every  state,  nation,  and  city,  subdued  by  French  arms,  French 
principles,  and  French  treachery,  is  to  be  weighed  well,  as  an 
aweful  warning  in  this  kingdom,  which  may  yet  be  preserved. 
The  encroachments  of  such  a  statesman,  as  Mr.  Fox,  (paramount 
as  he  is  in  ability  and  in  political  eloquence  beyond  any  man) 
are  to  be  watched  and  resisted  by  all  who  think  soberly,  and 
are  independent  of  party.  Yet  Mr.  Fox  neither  could,  nor 
would,  satisfy  the  raving  and  tyrannical  ideas  of  Home 
Tooke  and  the  French  crew.  They  would  make  use  of 
him  to  a  certain  point.  They  would  then  declare  him  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  and  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold. 
"  Corpora  lente  augescunt,  CITO  extingHuntur.'1'1^  The  se- 
curity of  property,  publick  and  private,  is  shaken  by  the 
propo>ed  system,  and  a  Revolution  (which  we  never  yet  have 
known  but  in  mere  name)  might  then  be  at  hand.  A  govern- 

§  Tacit.  Agric.  ap.  init. 


resisted,  when  our  very  existence,  as  a  nation  under  its  an- 
cient laws,  and  constitution,  and  establishments,  has  been 
rendered  dubious.  I  would  particularly  recommend  the  se- 
rious perusal  of  the  account  given  by  T/iucydides  of  the  demo- 
cratick  sedition  in  Corcyra.  The  reader  would  be  convinc- 
ed, that  the  same  peculiarities  mark  all  popular  seditions  and 
insurrections,  the  same  pretexts,  the  same  motives.  The 
insurgents  declare  the  friends  of  the  lawful  and  established 
government  enemies  to  the  popular  representation  and  in- 
terest. Some  of  these  insurgents  have  private  enmities 
to  revenge,  and  others  have  de.bts  to  cancel.  Death  is 
the  universal  solvent,  (ffj  The  historian  observes,  they 
held  forth  either  the  specious  offer  ot  greater  equality  of 
power  among  the  citizens,  or  a  more  temperate  form  of  Aris- 

tocracy 

NOTE. 

ment  which  once  relaxes,  is  not  easily  recalled  to  the  vigour  of 
it's  ancient  principles.  We  have  among  us  statesmen  of  deter- 
mined and  of  true  patriotism,  and  thir.  final  misery  may  yet  be 
prevented.  We  have  a  Kirg,  who  has  courage,  virtue,  and  firm- 
ness. Of  hib  Minister,  the  Ki^iit  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  I  have  given. 
my  opinion  often  in  another  place  ;  1  have  not  altered  my  senti- 
ments. 

I  certainly  cannot  say  with  the  great  Satirist  under  Louis 
the  i4th, 

"  Qne  ma  viie  a  COLBERT  inspiroit  I'ajlegre&te.?'  § 

I  speak,  and  I  have  spoken,  most  impartially  of  MR.  PITT.  I  am 
neither  for  a  proscription  of  any  political  talents,  nor  for  an  he- 
reditary claim  to  the  publick  office  of  Prime  Minister.  But  if 
the  principles  of  any  statesman  are  such,  as  to  induce  a  real  and 
effectual  change  in  the  government,  that  statesman  should  not 
be  admitted  to  rule.  If  the  ancient  and  established  principles 

of 

(ff)    Hear  the  great  Historian  :    "  Tw  jw-ev  amay 

TOif  TOV  A^J/XOV  KXTOLXVWTIV.     A9T£0aVOV     TiVES" 


L.  3.  Sect.  81. 

§  Boileau  Ep.  10. 
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tocracy,  or  some  state  expedient  varying  with  the  hour ; 
but  each  leader  in  reality  had  his  own  private  views  of 
ambition,  or  power,  or  riches,  but  accommodated  his 
speeches  to  the  prevailing  humour  of  the  day.  (g)  This 

NOTE. 

of  the  English  constitution  are  maintained,  a  Prime  Minister 
may  conduct  publick  affairs,  even  with  a  mediocrity  of  ir.lent. 
Jt  is  neither  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  Lord  Lansdown,  nor  Mr.  Fox,  nor 
Mr.  Grey,  who  are  necessary  to  the  function.  But,  by  the 
tiisastrous  consent  of  the  whole  nation  and  it's  Parliament, 
thinking  rightly,  proposing  soundly,  and  meaning  honestly,  are 
nothing  without  SPEAKING  WELL. — Let  me  add  a  word  or  twc* 
on  a  subject  not  quite  foreign  to  this  note  .—The  example  of 
a  very  learned  and,  in  my  opinion,  of  a  very  virtuous  and  ho- 
nourable man,  to  whom  the  country  is  under  much  obligation, 
MR.REKVES,  will  deter  any  man  from  volunteer  effusions  in  favour 
of  any  Minister.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  to  be  sure,  if  Mr.  R.or 
any  other  writer,  would  read  Aristotle  and  Quintilianon  tropes 
and  metaphors,  before  he  adorns  his  native  language  wi^h  all 
the  richness  of  imagery,  and  exerts  the  command,  which  na- 
ture gives  him,  over  tkt figures  of  speech.  Trunco,  non  frondi- 
bus,  efficit  umbram.  For  my  own  part,  when  his  pamphlet, 
•'  The  Thoughts  on  the  English  Government,"  was  published, 
J  never  felt  more  indignation  than  when  I  saw  this  gentleman 
ungenerously  and  shamefully  abandoned,  and  given  up  by  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  H.  of  Commons  to  the  malice  of  his  avowed  ene- 
mies, and  to  a  criminal  prosecution  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  He  was  solemnly  acquitted  of  any  libellous  inten- 
tion* ;  but  his  language  was  imprudent.  He  fell  a  victim  to  me- 
taphorical luxuriance  f  and  state-botany. — (See  "  Thoughts 
&c."  as  above,  pag.  12  and  n  for  Mr.  Reeves's  Simile  of  the 
Constitutional  Tree  and  it's  Branches.) 


NOTE  ON  THE  NOTE. 

•f-  It  was  the  deep  and  important  observation  cf  Aristotle? 
Ev  (j.eT3.(pQpeiv  SGTIV  £u  ©gwpeiv. — See  also  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Aristotle's  Rhetorick,  Book  .3.  which  I  recommend  to  all 
political  writers  aiid  speakers;  De  Uibnnis  Metapiioris,  or 
Trepi  T&/V  a<rreiuv,  y.xi  TUV  SVOOKII^HVTUV.  Those  great  criticks, 
JVltssrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan,  differed  however  essentially  from 
Aristotle  in  this  point,  in  their  Commentaries,  read  publickly 
in  the  H.  of  C.  on  this  text :  Teuv  MaTa£op&;v 
a;  tutrx  avscXoyixv.  •  Rhet.  L.  3.  c.  10.  s.  3, 


as  we  have  all  known,  has  been  transacted  step  by  step 
upon  a  great  and  tremendous  scale  in  France.  The  Ita- 
lian and  Belgian  states  are  following  them  with  headstrong 
and  infuriate  revolution.  WE  have  indeed  MORE  TO 

PRESERVE     THAN     ANY  OTHER    Co  UN  TRY  Under  hea- 

ven  ;  and  we  may,  by  wise  regulations,  hereafter  restore 
even  the  finances  of  the  state.  We  must  never  forget 
that  the  stability  of  our  present  Constitution  is  the  sole 
liability  of  all  property,  publick  and  private.  I  speak 
from  awful  and  trembling  conviction,  OUR  RUIN  CAN 

BE    EFFECTED    BY   POLITICAL    REFORM   ALONE,    and 

our  Enemies  at  home,  and  in  France,  know  that  I  speak 
the  truth.  We  in  Great  Britain,  who  are  yet  in  a  con- 
dition to  preserve  ourselves,  see  and  read  and  feel  these 
things.  The  grant  of  one  demand  leads  necessarily  to 
another  when  any  material  alteration  in  a  state  or  govern- 
ment is  conceded.  If  the  second  is  refused  after  the  first 
has  been  granted,  we  are  then  told,  that  there  is  a  want  of 
consistence  in  the  plan,  and  that  it  were  more  adviseable 
to  have  kept  the  state  as  it  was,  than  to  admit  only  a  par- 
tial reform.  We  surely  cannot  be  said  to  be  duped  and 
fooled  by  Reformers,  without  warning  from  history  and 
from  experience.  The  constitutional-statesmen  of  Great- 
Britain  cannot  now  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  "  a  Mo- 
"  dern  Reform  in  any  state  of  Europe."  The  greater  the 

O  difficulty 

NOTE. 

(g)  Hear  Thucydides  again  in  his  own  language.  V4  Oi  ev 
vTsy  /AST*  ovo^xarcr  Sx.acTot  syTrpaTrar, 


xcwx  Acyuj     cfaTTsucvTSf    aAa   ETTOIKVTO,     TTZVTL 
Asvcj  aXA.r,A.wv  Treiy^VEC^at*—  -  xcu  ft  y^r 


Ib»  Sect,  82. 
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difficulty  and  danger,  the  greater  the  fury  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists. Pindar  was  a  poet  and  a  statesman  ;  he  said  : 
Arpco-jxrcyv  "Eipurvv  o£i/Tcnai  /^.avjzi.*  A  man  of  a  poetical 
mind  either  wanders  inCo  futurity,  or  recals  the  images 
of  o:her  times  and  of  other  empires.  He  can  some- 
limes  even  descend  into  the  regions  of  terrifick  fable, 
and  give  to  his  own  country  the  sentiments  and  passions 
of  antiquity,  and  body  forth  contending  parties  which 
are  no  more,  of  the  virtuous  and  the  valiant,  of  the  wick- 
ed, the  desperate,  and  the  frantick.  At  such  an  hour  as 
the  present,  and  with  the  objects  which  we  see  and  hear 
and  feel,  with  the  exultation  of  the  bad,  and  the  dejection 
of  the  good,  and  the  labours  of  great  statesmen  to  preserve 
us  from  final  misery,  can  we  forbear  to  contemplate  the 
picture  drawn  by  that  poet,  whose  only  Muses  were  Caesar, 
and  Brutus,  and  Cato,  and  the  genius  of  expiring  Rome.i 

Tristis  FELIC1BUS  UMBIUS 
Vultus  erai;  vidi  Decios  nalumque  patremque, 
Lustrales  bellis  zmmas,Jlentcmque  Camillum. 
Abruptis  Catilina  minax  fractisque  catenis 
Exultat,  Mariique  truces  nudique  Cethegi  : 
Vidi  ego  lactantes,  popularia  nomina,  Drusos 
Legibus  immodicos,  ausosquc  ingentia  Gracchos. 
jEternis  chalybum  nodis,  et  carcere  Ditis 
Constricts  plausere  manus,  CAMPOSQUE  PIORUM 

POSCIT  TURBA  NOCENS  !  fgg) 

The 

NOTE. 

*  Nem.  Od.  n.  t  Lucan.  Pharsal.  L.  6.  v.  784. 


'1  the  great  question  of  a  Reform  in  Parliament   (i.  e. 
in  the  House  of  Commons)   I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  call  6V 

gurativelj 


The  present  Poem  was  not  composed  for  a  trivial  pur- 
pose, or  without  mature  thought.     It  is  the  fruit  and  study 

O    2  Of 


NOTE. 

guratively  the  Ministerial  ground,  the  Campi  Piomm,  but  I 
call  the  Constitution  of  England  and  it's  defenders,  in  or  out  of 
Parliament,  by  that  name.  Nor  would  I  by  any  means  rank 
the  gentlemen  of  opposition  with  the  Turba  nocens.  That  turbo, 
nocens  are  the  levellers  and  the  partisans  of  democracy  and  re- 
volution. But  the  licence  of  poetry  we  are  told  is  considerable, 
if  assumed  with  modesty.  The  question  itself  has  nothing  to 
do  with  invention,  though,  as  1  think,  much^7/o«  is  employed  in 
the  support  of  it.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  the  outset  there  is 
a  fiction  or  a  deceit.  We  are  told  we  must  recur  to  the  original 
principle  of  the  H.  of  C.  the  principle,  as  I  suppose,  on  which 
it  was  founded,  and  that  principle  is  declared  to  be  popular  in 
the  modern  sense  of  that  word.  In  this  argument  historical  truth. 
is  not  asserted  ;  I  would  maintain,  that  it  is  violated.  It  is 
contrary  to  matter  of  fact.  The  very  origin  of  the  House  it- 
self (the  best  antiquaries  will  tell  you  so)  is  rather  doubtful. 
The  more  remote  your  enquiry,  the  greater  the  demonstration 
of  it's  original  weakness,  nay  (I  say  it  with  grief)  of  it's  politi- 
cal insignificance.  It  was  a  Council,  which  grew  out  of  a 
greater  Council,  and  it  was  designed  to  represent  the  property  of 
the  kingdom.  I  will  not  insult  my  reader  with  information 
on  the  subject.  But  it  is  matter  of  plain  historical  knowledge 
that  it's  powers,  it's  functions,  it's  freedom,  and  it's  conse- 
quence have  been  all  progressive  to  a  certain  period.  Tint 
period  was  the  Revolution  (as  it  is  foolishly  called)  in 
1688.  At  that  sera  the  House  of  Commons  under  the  Old  Whigs, 
attained  to  the  consummation  of  it's  glory  and  to  the  ful- 
ness of  it's  dignity.  As  I  here  speak  of  the  original  prin- 
ciple, I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subsequent  cor- 
ruptions. I  must  own  1  do  not  wish  for  the  famous  Roman 
plate  of  brass ;  I  am  for  no  unqualified  Lex  Regia.  f  Let 

it 


NOTE  ON  THE  NOTE. 


f  See  a  Dissertation   ««  de  >£nea  Tabula  Capitolina  Roma; 
ft  1757»"    Heineccius  and  Gravina  also  published  this  "  Lex 

"  Regia." 
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of  an  independent  and  disinterested  life,  pawed  wlthotrt 
the  incumbrance  of  a  profession   or  the  embarrassment  of 

business. 


NOTE. 

it  rest  in  the  Capicnline  Museum,  that  splendid  effort  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  I  abhor  abject  servility  and  all  it's  mon»- 
jnents.  I  never  wished,  Tarn  sure  I  dd  not  now  wish,  to  see 
any  Senate  divest  itseif  of  all  power.  I  \\-ouJd  not  see  a  Yes- 
n  in  any  country  make  and  repeal  laws,  or  exercise  un- 
limited authority,  vrithout  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  well-- 
constituted Senate.  1  venerate  the  institution  of  the  House 
of  Commons-,  and  would  preserve  it  with  my  life;  bur  I  shall 
raise  up  no  tree,  trunk  or  branches,  for  a  fatal  simile, 
like  Mr.  Reeves.  I  look  for  no  past-ore  in  the  fiehis  of  Mi- 
nisters or  of  Booksellers :  nor  would  I  be  turned  out  by 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  to  graze  on  the  verdant  lawns 
of  the  King's  Bench,  once  intended  for  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Newfoundland,  or  at  best  to  grub  and  delve  in  Mr. 
Pitt's  Stravyard.  I  neither  recur  to  Montesquieu  nor  to  Ma- 
chiavel.  1  want  not  to  be  told  by  the  former,  that  "  our  sys- 
tem was  found  in  the  woods,"  or  to  hear  from  Signer  Machi- 
avel  and  Mr.  Fox,  that  "  States  may  grow  out  of  shops, *^  For 

my 
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"  Regis/'  It  may  be  read  at  full  length  in  Gruferi  Tr/script: 
Antiq.  By  this  Law  the  Roman  Senate  in  the  most  abject  stile 
authorised  Vespasian  to  make  and  repeal  lanvsy  to  declare  peace  and 
TCW,  and  to  exercise  tv'ery  act  of  z\\al<olutt  sovereign,  without 
waiting  for  their  consent  or  even  asking  their  advice. — .This 
authority  however  was  not  granted  to  all  the  Emperors  indis- 
criminately ?  they  selected  (before  Vespasian)  Augustus,  Tibe- 
rius, and  Claudius.  I  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  reflections. 

§  The  words  of  Machiavel  quoted  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  H.  of 
C.  on  May  26,  1797,   in    his  speech  on  the  reform  of  Parlia- 
ment.    The  founders  of  the  French  Republick,  and  the  Re- 
founders  of  it  (for  it  has  been  founded  three  times  already)  seem 
..-  K>  have  had  IMachiavel's  Discourses  on  Livy  in  their 

vie1". 


business.     It  was  not  intended  merely  to  rais3  a  smile  at 
folly  or  conceit  ;    but  it   was    written  with  indignation 

O  3  against 


NOTE. 


my  own  part.  I  would  rather  find  a  system  in  the  woods,  than 
in'  modern  France  ;  and  1  do  not  look  for  a  new  political 
Dancing  Maittr  every  time  there  is  a  twist  in  the  body.  To 
hear  Mr.  Fox,  as  I  perpetually  do  in  the  House,  one  would 
really  think  he  was  a  rival  to  Vestris  or  Didelot.  He  has  been 
long  trying  his  art  and  giving  lessons  to  Mr.  Pitt  gratis.  That 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  gait  still  continues  as  aukward 
and  stiff  as  usual.  He  will  not  BEND.  A graaful bow  is  not 
liis  ambition,  and  Mr.  Fox  dances  before  him  every  day  -without 
the  least  effect.  Mr.  Fox,  1  believe,  is  of  the  opinion  and  prin- 
ciple of  Monsieur  Marcel,  the  famous  dancing  master  in  QVieen 
Anne's  reign,  who  said,  when  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  made 
"Prime  Minister,  "  He  was  surprised,  and  could  not  tell  what 
the  Queen  could  see  in  him,  for  his  own  part  he  never  could  ?nake 
anything  of  him"  To  be  sure  Mr.  PITT  is  every  day  placed 
between  THE  DANCING  MASTER  AND  HIS  MAN,  but  he  has  not 
yet  learned  grace  from  Mr.  FOK,  or  ioit  from  Mr.  Sheridan. 
Indeed  I  have  been  informed  that,  the  three  celebrated  Dancers 

and 
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view.  He  says,  that  if  any  power  or  powers,  (princes,  warriors, 
or  demagogues)  take  or  subdue  any  city,  province,  or  realm, 
"  they  should  make  all  things  new  in  the  state"  The  words  are 
most  particular.  "  Fare  ognicosa  di  nuovo  in  quello  stato,  nelle 
"  Citti  fare  ttuovi  governi  connuovi  nomi,  con  nuova  autorita,  con 
"  nuovi  uomini./Ian?  i  fcoveri  ricchi^  disfare  delle  vecchie  citta, 
"  cambiaregli  abitatori  da  un  luogo  ad  un  altro,  e  in  somma, 
"  non  lasciare  cosa  niuna  intatta^  e  the  non  via  sia  tie  grado^  ne 
*'  trdine,  ne  stato,  nt  ric/iezza,  che  chi  la  tiene  non  la  FICONOSCA 
"DATE!"  Machiav.  Discorsi  Lib.  i.  Cap.  6.  The  French 
have  religiously  observed  the  advice.  We  are  told  in  the  H.  of 
C.  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  authority  of  Machiavel  is  great.  IB 
my  opinion,  ALL  TYRANNY  it  uniform  in  it's  maxims* 


against  wickedness,   against   the  prostitution   of  superior 
talents,  and  the  profane  violence  of  bad  men.     It  was  in- 

deed 


K  O  T  E. 

and  Ballet  masters,  Messrs.  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Grey,  are  pre- 
paring a  new  Serious  Divertissement,  or  Pas  de  Tl'ois,  with  new 
scenes,  dicsscs  and  decorations,  called,  "  LE  DIRECTOIKE  EXECU- 
TIF."  If  it  can  be  got  up  time  enough,  it  will  be  brought  for- 
ward this  leason  ;  but  as  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  re-inforcement 
of  the  tioo/i  FROM  PARIS,  it  is  feared  the  old  dances  must  con- 
tinueto  the  end  of  this  season,  June  1797.  It  is  proposed  that 
light  should  be  thrown  on  the  stage  in  a  quite  ne*w  manner;  but 
the  Ballet-Masters  will  suffer  no  persons  to  be  on  the  stage,  or  to 
view  the  machinery  behind  the  scenes.  Lord  Galloway  and  La- 
dy Mary  Duncan  have  expressed  their  approbation  of  this  rule, 
so  much  for^he  interest  of  THE  GRAND  OPERA:  though  the 
noble  Earl  is  contented  with  the  Jitesent  Grand  Ballet-Master.  — 
On  a  kindred  topick  I  would  observe  to  the  classical  reader 
another  singular  circumstance  in  ancient  times.  It  is  from  the 
Roman  state.  Since  we  have  all  been  arming  at  home  with 
alacrity  and  prudence,  and  (what  is  consequent  to  that)  with 
effect,  against  OUR  enemy,  and  the  militia  laws  have  been  ex- 
tended, it  is  curious  to  call  to  mind  the  enijihatick  clause  in  the 
sntient  Roman  law  concerning  the  exemption  of  particular  per- 
sons from  military  service,  called  **  DE  VACATIONE,"  as  learn- 
ed Civilians  well  know.  The  Clause  is  this:  "  Nisi  BEL- 
"  LUM  GALLICUM  exonatur  ;"  in  which  case  not  even  the 
Priests  were  exempted.  I  will  illustrate  this  law  from  Plu- 
tarch and  Cicero,  but  I  will  not  translate  the  passages.  Plutarch 
has  this  singular  remark  in  the  life  of  Marcellus  : 
oCt.'t.y,  fj.?ya,v  -h  re  Xwfa  ""af£'X.e  <po£<5V,  %i(x,  rr/v  y 
6//,opw  xju  TrpsffCtixu  7ro\stJ.tu  <7fvsj(TOj(/-6voif,  xaj  TO 

ruv   TaXa-nyv   (the    Gauls  or  French)  ovs  fj.ot,\ierTx 
i  Seitrou   £ox»(nv,  are  $-r>  xca  rnv  IIoXiv  JTT*  a.vruv 


£        £/X£VCJ         o/XOV,     «TcAcJf     SlVXl 

EJ    y.fi   l^aXarixos-    -TraAiV  ErsASc/i 
xa»   TOV   <£)c/£ov    avruv    -n   TE   riapff7X£y7j. 

r/ap  EV  orXoif  a/xa  To<r(nvra.i  PMIAKIUV  UTS  Ttporefsv  HTE  uarepov 
7£V£ff6ai  teyovrxi."  Plut.  Vit.  Marcel,  p.  244.  Vol.  a  Edit. 
Bryan,—  The  other  illustration  is  from  Cicero  in  his  oration 

for 
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deed   (to  use  a  poet's  allusion)  poured  forth  as  a  libation 
from  the  cup  of  Achilles,  consecrated  and  appropriated: 

Ours  Tea  ff7rev£c(rx£  9go/v,  ors  (j.r>  All  Flarp.  (h) 


It  is  proposed,  in  it's  degree  and  according  to  it's  sub- 
ject, for  the  defence  of  truth,  and  with  an  honest  wish  to 
uphold  society  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  but 
chiefly  those  of  our  own  country.  In  it  there  are  no  ima- 
ginary subjects.  I  have  raised  no  phantoms  of  absurdity 
inerely  to  disperse  them  ;  but  the  words,  the  works,  the 
sentiments,  and  often  the  actions  of  the  authors  are  before 
us.  It  might  be  known  hereafter  from  this  poem  how  we 

O  4  wrote 

NOTE. 

forFonteius;  (the  object  of  which  was-to  inculcate,  "  Gallis 
"  fidem  non  habendarn,  hominibus  levibus,  perfidis,  et  in  ipsos 
Deos  immortales  impiis.)  The  words  are  these  :  "  Ut  ojiortet^ 
"  BELLO  GALLICO,  ut  majorum  jura  moresque  praescribunt, 
*'  NEMO  EST,  Civis  Romanus,  qui  slbi  ulla  cxcusatione  utendum 
"  /tutet."  Orat.  pro  Fonteio.  Sect.  16.  sub.  fin.  Cic.  Op.  Ed. 
Barbou.  Vol.  4.  p.  393.  —  We  have  not,  and  I  trust  we  never 
shall  have,  t/te  same  cause  for  apprehension  from  the  French  as 
the  Romans  had  from  the  Gauls.  They  never  have  taken  oun 
CITY,  and  while  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  as  ive  now  are,  they 
never  will  or  can  take  it.  But  the  danger  is  and  ever  will  be 
great,/";-c7»  their  vicinity,  £»a  rr,v  yeiTviacriv.  The  words  are  from 
Plutarch:  Mr.  Burke  has  written  the  commentary  .£  "  f'ocem 
adyti  dignam  temflo  .'"  (July  1797.) 

(h)   Horn.  II.  16.  v.  227. 
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Two  Letters  on  the  Peace.     (Ed.  Rivington  1796.)  pag. 


(  216  ; 

wrote  and  thought  in  this  age,  and  not  unfrequently 
we  conducted  ourselves. 


There  is  one  subject  which  I  have  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  nation,  which  in  this  respect  seems  to  be 
in  a  state  between  slumber  and  alarm  ;  in  the  supineness 
which  attends  the  former,  and  with  that  confusion  in 
ideas  and  measures,  which  too  frequently  accompanies  ter- 
ror. Compassion,  mercy,  self  preservation,  integrity  of 
principle,  Christian  charity,  the  uncertainty  of  the  mortal 
condition,  the  convulsion  of  empires  and  of  states,  have 
all  and  each  variously  conspired  to  direct  the  measures  of 
our  government  with  respect  to  the  French  Roman  Ca» 
tholick  Emigrants,  and  in  particular,  to  the  French 
Priests.  I  have  stated  in  different  places  my  opinion  on 
this  important  subject.  I  continue  to  call  aloud  upon  this 
country  and  it's  ministers  to  regard,  with  minute  czrcum~ 
spection,  THESE  MEN  AND  THEIR  CAUSE.  The  most 
reprehensible  part  of  Mr,  Burke's  publick  conduct  has 
been  in  this  point.  Great  and  venerable  as  I  hold  him, 
in  this  I  praise  him  not.  I  maintain  that  the  vigilance  o£ 
the  Roman  Catholicks  is  erect  and  on  the  tiptoe  of  expec- 
tation :  it  is  scarcely  suspended  by  slumber.  I  speak  also 
on  another  account.  There  is  such  a  connection  between 
superstition  and  atheism,  and  their  allies  cruelty  and  ty- 
ranny, that  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  statesmen 
and  moralists  have  declared  it  to  be  indissoluble.  In  their 
cause,  they  would  unite  with  any,  even  with  Jacobin,  prin» 
ciples.  Hear  Dr.  Hussey  the  titular  Bishop  of  Waterford 
in  Ireland  in  his  late  pastoral  Letter.(ai)  "  THE  CATHO. 
LICK  FAITH  (i.e.  the  tenets,  the  doctrines,  the  supersti- 
tions, the  absurdities,  the  follies,  the  cruelty,  and  the  ty- 

ranny 
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ranny,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  whatever  makes  it  to 
differ  from  any  other  external  establishment  of  Christianity) 

Th* 
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(i)  See  "  A  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Catholick  Clergy  of  Wa- 
terford  and  Lismore  in  Ireland,  by  the  R.  R.  Doctor  Hussey.1' 
London,   Reprinted  by  P.  CogWan,   Duke  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square.   1797.    His  titular  Lordship's  idea  of  "  a  rnnn  of  true 
liberality  is  this;    "  that   he   lives  in  charity,   in  concord,    in 
amity,  with  all  ethers  of  every  religions  persuasion  ;    with  whom 
a  difference  in  religious  opinions  makes  no  difference  in  social 
life,   &c.  &c."    (p.  6.)     Very  liberal  indeed  ;  this  is  the  text. 
But  his  Lordship,    in  the  natural  confusion  of  ideas  in  his 
country   has   prefixed    the  comment.     See   the  preceding  page. 
The  words  are  these:  "  Remonstrate  (says  his  Lordship)   with. 
*'  any  parent,  who  will  be  so  criminal  as  to  expose  his  offspring 
*'  to  those  places  of  education   (the  Charter  Schools,   &c.  &c.  as  I 
*'  suppose)  where  his  religious  faith,  and  morals  are  likely  to  be 
*'  perverted.     If  henvill  not  attend  \.®  your  remonstrances,    (he  is 
*'  speaking  to  the  Roman  Catholick  Clergy)  refuse  him  the  par- 
*'  ticipation  of  Christ's  body  ;   if  he.  should  still  continue  otsti- 
*'  nafe,  DENOUNCE  HIM  TO  THE  CHURCH,    in  order  that,   ac- 
"  cording  to  Christ's  commandment,  he  I e  considered  as  a  heathen 
"  and  a  pullican"  p.  5.     We  know  the  sense  of  Christ ;   and 
•we  know  the  seme  •which  the   ROMAN    CATHOLICK  CHURCH 
annexes  to  these  words.     But  this  is  LIBERALITY  !!!  — Hear 
his  titular  Lordship  once  more.     Speaking  of  the  total  repeal 
of  the  Popery  Laws  in  Ireland,   he  'warns  those  who  oppose  it 
in  these  terms,  pige  10.   "THE  VAST  ROCK  is  already  detached. 
*'  from  the  mountain  t  brow,  and  whoever  OPPOSES  it's  descent  and 
*'  removal,  MUST  BE  CRUSHED   by  his  own   rash  endeavours.5* 
Is  the  common  sense  of  England    and  Ireland  drunk?    Or  if  it 
has  slept,    will  it  not  now  awake  ?    Can  any  man  say,  that  the 
political  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholick  Religion  is  extinct,   that 
it  is  dead,  that  it  is  dying?.    This  titular  bishop  warns  us  plain 
enough.     He  has  rocks  and  mountains  at  command,  and  the 
powers  of  nature  in  their  gigantick  admeasurements  appear  at 
his  great  bidding.     In  Ireland  if  might  be  of  use  to  discuss  this 
pastoral  Letter  in  toto.     If  I  were  an  Irishman,  I  would  do  so ; 
but  the  business  in  England  is  jet  very  different.    JLet  me  add 

a  word 


The  Catholic  kjaith  (says  his  titular  Lordship)  is  suitable  t* 
all  climes,  and  all  forms  of  government,  monarchies  or  re- 

publicks. 
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a  word  or  two.  It  inay  be  worth  while  at  this  period  when  all 
establishments  are  shaking,  to  consider  frequently,  that  "  a 
'*  Religious  Establishment,  under  any  form,  is  not  the  religion 
*'  itself,  but  the  mode  of  preserving,  inculcating,  and  continu- 
"  ing  the  religion."  There  is  a  religion  which  may  be  and  is 
political,  and  another  which  is  real.  I  will  give  a  passage 
from  the  admirable  Preface  to  the  translation  of  Xenophon's 
Cyropasdia  written  with  great  compass  of  thought  and  precision 
of  argument,  by  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  family,  erudition  and 
virtue,  tlie  Hon.  MAURICE  ASHLEY.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
observing  with  pleasure,  that  LORD  MALMSBURY  and  tnystlf 
may  have  a  natural  partiality  for  the  memory  of  that  accom- 
plished and  well-inscructed  gentleman.  "  Real  Christianity 
•*  (says  he)  is  none  of  all  these  changeable  establishments  and 
•*  human  institutions,  nor  ever  can  be,  but  stands  upoa  Its  own 
"foot.  Whether  it  be  the  religion  of  the  multitude,  and  na- 
"  tional  or  not  national,  or  whatever  be  the  forms  of  it  in 
"  national  establishments,  is  one  and  the  same  in  itself,  firm  and 
**  unalterable,  and  will  undoubtedly  remain  so  to  the  end  of  the 
"  -world)  whether  owned  or  not  owned  by  any  publick  establish- 
"  ment  indifferently."  Mr.  A's  Pref.  pag.  8.  I  enter  not  into 
the  expedience,  institution  and  relative  excellence  of  religious 
establishments  in  this  place.  It  is  not  here  the  question  ;  if 
it  were,  I  am  not  without  my  sentiments  or  without  words  to 
enforce  them.  I  hope  indeed  we  may,  and  shall,  still  justify  the 
expressions  of  a  great  writer  :  "  W~e  are  separated  from  the 
"  errors,  and  freed  from  the  chains  of  POPERY,  without  breaking 
"  out  into  a  state  of  religious  anarchy."  But  I  give  Mr.  Ashley's 
words  as  a  general  observation  to  all  those  who  esteem  the  down- 
fall of  such  an  establishment  as  Popery  to  be  the  downfall  of  the 
Christian  religion,  than  which  no  opinion  can  be  more  un- 
founded. To  the  Roman  Catholick  system  of  religion,  whether 
in  it's  vigour  and  plenitude  of  power,  or  in  it's  decline,  or 
i*  it's  struggles  foi  revival^  the  words  of  the  poet  may  be  applied 
figuratively  and  literally ; 

In 


pullicks,  aristocracies,  or  DEMOCRACIES."  (p.  9.) 
Right.  Does  his  Lordship  speak  intelligibly  ?  That 
•which  is  true  of  Christianity  in  itself  and  by  itself  alone, 
independent  of  any  establishment  whatsoever,  that  they 
assert  of  their  own  tyrannical  superstition.  They  will 
shew  the  arm,  and  the  sword,  of  heaven  interested  and 
active  for  them.  They  will  tell  you,  (whenever  they  have 
the  power  or  even  the  probability  of  attaining  that  powerj 
that  their  cause  alone  is  from  above.  They  separate  their 
spiritual  rulers  from  the  temporal  governors  of  the  state, 
and  assert  the  superior  dignity  and  paramount  authority 
of  the  former ;  and  this  they  thunder  in  the  ears  of  an 
armed  soldiery.  They  tell  you,  that  the  opposers  of  the 
Roman  Catholick  cause  are  sacrilegious  in  the  eye  of 
heaven;  and  that  upon  them,  in  a  mass,  THE  GREAT 
STONE  will  fail  and  grind  them  to  powder.  I  know  the 
state  of  Ireland,t  and  the  declarations  of  the  titular  bishops 

in 
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In  iua  templa/ar//,  nullaque  exire  vetante 
Materia,  magnamque  cadcns  magnamque  rcvertens 
Dat  stragem  late,  SPARSOSQ.UE  RKCOLLIGIT  IGNES. 

Lucan.  L.  t. 

•f-  There  is  something  peculiarly  ungrateful  in  the  conduct  of 
this  titular  Bishop  of  Waterford.  Particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  Dr.  Hussey  by  the  administration  of  Ireland,  as  Lord 
Camden  knows.  But  in  this  country  I  should  hardly  be  un- 
derstood if  I  were  to  enumerate  the  particulars  -which  I know \ 
I  have  spoken  in  terms  very  moderate  indeed  of  this  Pastoral 
Letter,  under  the  circumstances  of  it's  publication.  My  reprehen- 
sion has  been  confined  to  the  spirit  of  it.  It  will  be  perceived  by 
fume  persons  that  I  write  SVVSTOHTI. 

Talibus  ex  adyto  dictis  CUM^A  SIBYLLA 
Horrendas  canit  ambages,  antroque  remugtt 
Obscuris  vcra  involve*!  / 
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in  that  country.  But  that  subject  is  not  properly  mine, 
though  it  is  intimately  connected  with  it.  All  I  have  to 
do  is  to  shew,  (and  I  think  I  have  shewn  it  to  all  who  will 
attend,)  that  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholick  System  is 
yet  unaltered."  In  England  the  French  Priests,  in  a  body, 
have  been  chased  from  the  King's  Castle  at  Winchester ; 
but  our  government  has  yet  a  sacred  fortress  or  two  at 
Reading,  and  Shene,  and  in  Yorkshire;  and  it  appears 
that  a  sum  of  FIVE  HUNDRED  AN  D  FORTY  THOUSAND 
POUNDS  (b)  has  been  issued  for  the  use  of  the  French 
Emigrants,  sacred  and  profane,  in  the  Course  of  the  year 
1796.  This  is  ratified  by  the  vote  of  Parliament.  On 
this  particular  topick  I  shall  say  nothing  further  in  this 
place. 

The 


NOTE. 

(I)  On  the  list  of  Dec.  1796,  "The  Hovfe  of  Commons 
"  in  a  Committee  of  Supply,  among  other  sums,  voted  a  sum 
*'jof  540,000!.  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  clergy  and  laity  of 
•*  France."  Woodfall's  Parliamentary  Register.  1796.  Vol. 
i.  page  524.  It  is  singular  (and  it  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  are  versed  in  the  interior  politicks  of  this  country  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne)  that  in  Swift's  Examiner  Nov.  1710, 
No.  16.  the  exact  sum  of  540,000!.  is  stated  humorously,  as  "  a 
tl  Bill  of  British  ingratitude,"  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough,  viz.  "  Woodstock  4.0,000!.  Blenheim,  200,000!.  Post 
Office  grant,  ico.oool.  Mildenheim,  30,000!.  Pictures,  jewels, 
&c.  6o,oool.  Pall  Mall  grant  &c.  io,cocl.  Employments  &c. 
100,000!.  The  total  exactly  $40,000!."  Thus  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  did  the  British  nation  remunerate  THE  CONQUE- 
POR  OF  FRANCE  !  And  thus,  at  the  close  of  it,  art  the  Services  of 
the  Fiench  Emigrants,  sacred  and  firofane,  annually  requited\>y 
the  munificence  of  the  British  Parliament  !!!  We  know  where 
it  is  written  in  letters  of  marble  ; 

EUROPE  HA.C  VlNDEX  GfiNIO  DECORA  ALTA  BlUTANNoi 
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The  subjects  of  this  poem  have  been  from  necessity 
various  and  numerous,  far  beyond  my  original  conception* 
But  a  mighty  and  majestick  river  in  it's  course  through 
a  diversity  of  countries  not  only  winds  and  murmurs  in 
the  vallies,  but  contends  and  foams  among  rocks,  and  pre- 
cipices, and  the  confluence  of  torrents.  Still  it's  tendency 
is  to  the  ocean,  to  which  it  pays  it's  last  tribute,  and  i* 
finally  lost  in  that  immensity.  ID  literature  the  mind  re- 
sembles such  a  course.  All  it's  exertions  may  be  turned 
into  one  grand  and  general  direction.  The  mind,  if  well 
regulated,  remembers  from  whence  it  came,  and  feels  that 
all  it's  powers  and  faculties  are  but  ministerial.  I  think 
it  is  somewhere  expressed  in  the  concise  sublimity  of 
Plato,  Ilpor  TO  ai'Jjsv  sCxeTrcv.  Under  the  influence  and 
persuasion  of  this  great  and  master  principle  the  mind 
so  prepared,  whether  serious,  or  gay,  or  thoughtful,  or 
sprightly,  or  even  fantastick  in  it's  humour,  is  still  per- 
forming  it's  proper  office.  Philosophy  and  criticism  can. 
not  reach  some  subjects,  which  sap  the  foundation  and 
dupport  of  well-being.  Playfulness,  ridicule,  wit,  and  hu- 
mour, are  the  auxiliaries  and  light-armed  forces  of  truth, 
and  their  power,  in  detachments,  is  equally  felt  with  the 
main  strength  of  the  body. 

There  is  one  description  and  sect  of  men,  to  whom 
more  than  common  reprehension  is  due,  and  who  can* 
not  be  held  up  too  frequently  to  the  publick  scorn  and 
abhorrence.  I  mean  the  modern  philosophers  of  the 
French  system.  Mr.  Burke  has  thundered  upon  them, 
and  his  lightning  shone  through  their  darkest  recesses. 
*'  The  sudden  blaze  far  round  illumined  Hell."  This 
monstrous  compound  of  the  vanity  and  weakness  of 

the 
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the  intellect,  and  the  fury  of  the  passions  in  some  of 
them,  this  "  facinus  majoris  abollze,"  should  be  exposed 
with  the  full  strength  of  argument  and  of  reason,  and 
with  occasional  ridicule,  to  the  English  nation  in  every 
point  of  view.  In  other  philosophers  of  this  system, 
there  is  a  calmness  and  composure  in  their  mental  opera- 
tions, more  savage  than  the  violence  of  the  former.  Their 
subject  is  the  living  man.  Before  them  he  is  delivered, 
bound  hand  and  foot.  On  him  their  experiments  are  to  be 
tried;  and  when  his  -whole  composition,  moral  and  poli- 
tical, is  either  racked,  or  disjointed,  or  the  minuter  parts 
of  it  laid  bare  to  the  eye,  and  the  very  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  as  it  were,  shewn  in  the  agonizing  subject;  this 
they  savagely  call,  studying  and  improving  human  nature 
by  the  new  light.  But  I  will  not  proceed  on  this  subject. 
Great  and  venerable  is  the  name  and  influence  of  the  true 
philosophy.  The  word  may  be  disgraced  for  a  season, 
but  the  love  of  wisdom  must  always  command  respect. 
When  we  compare  these  modern  philosophers  who  reject 
all  revelation,  with  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  in 
particular  those  of  the  Stoick  sect,  who  were  ignorant 
of  it,  the  difference,  to  say  no  more,  is  indeed  striking. 
What  were  Socrates,  and  Plato',  and  Epictetus,  and  Ci- 
cero, and  Antoninus!  Before  such  lights,  shining  in  the 
darkness  andgloom  of  the  heathen  firmament, 

Conditur  oinne 
Stellarum  vulgus,  fugiunt  sine  nomine  signa.  (d) 

As  I  am  speaking  of  Philosophy,  I  may  be  excused  if  I 
say  a  few  words  of  that  language,  in  which  it's  power  has 

been 

(</)  Manil.  Astron.  L.  i.  v.  470. 


been  most  conspicuous.  I  see  no  more  pedantry  in  the 
knowledge  and  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  than  of  the 
French  or  the  German.  But  when  I  consider  that  every 
subject  in  philosophy,  in  history,  in  oratory,  and  in  po- 
etry, whatever  can  dignify  or  embellish  human  society  in 
it's  most  cultivated  state,  has  there  found  the  highest  au- 
thors; that  the  principles  of  composition  are  better  taught 
and  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  any  other  language ; 
that  the  Greek  writers  are  the  universal  legislators  in  taste, 
criticism,  andjust  composition,  from  whom  there  is  no  ap- 
peal, and  who  will  be  found  unerring  directors;  I  would 
with  a  peculiar  emphasis  and  earnestness  request  young 
men  of  fortune,  ability,  and  polished  education,  not  to  cast 
off  the  study  of  the  Greek  writers,  when  they  leave  the  uni- 
versity. A  few  hours  devoted  to  this  study  in  every  week 
will  preserve  and  improve  their  knowledge.  It  will  ani- 
mate the  whole  mass  of  their  learning,  will  give  colour  to 
their  thoughts  and  precision  to  their  expressions.  There 
is  no  necessity  either  to  quote  or  to  speak  Greek;  but  the 
constant  perusal  of  the  historians,  philosophers,  orators, 
and  poets  vill  be  felt  and  perceived.  In  parliament  and  at 
the  bar  it  would  be  most  conspicuous. (a)  They  who  are 

wise 


NOTE. 


(a)  Plutarch  describes  the  first  Marcellus,  (the  first  of 
that  distinguished  race)  as  a  warrior  of  experience  and  intrepi- 
dity, humane  and  polished  in  his  manners,  and  a  great  lover 
of  the  Greek  literature  ;  the  words  are  these  :  T'/2  ptsv 

,oj*    TU    Se 


£fa(TTr,y."       Plut.    Vit.   Marcell.   p. 
vol.  2.  Ed.  Bryan.—  As  we  have  now  so  many  gentlemen  of 

fjtvne 
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wise  will  secretly  attend  to  this  recommendation,  which 
muft  be  disinterested,  and  proceeds  from  long  experi- 
ence. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  and  the  p Tan  of  this  Poem  on  the 
P.  of  L.  I  have  something  to  sajr,  but  my  respect  to  the 
reader  prevents  me  from  saying  much.  It  aspires  not  to 
the  manner  or  the  praise  of  THE  DUNCIAD,  or  to  any 
thing  whatsoever  in  common  with  that  great  performance. 
The  original  motive  of  it  however,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  far 
superior  in  importance  and  dignity,  as  the  power  and  abi- 
lity of  the  author  fall  short  of  that  poetical  excellence, 
which  none  heafter  must  hope  to  rival  or  perhaps  to  attain. 
It's  general  subject  is  Li  T  E  R  AT  u  R  E  however  exerted,  whe- 
ther for  the  benefit,  or  for  the  injury  of  mankind.  It  has 
nothing  of  the  mock  epick.  It  is  a  dialogue;  has  something 
of  adramatick  cast,  and  is  an  excursus.  The  subjects  fol- 
low each  other;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  are  nei- 
ther confounded  nor  confused.  If  there  be  in  the  whole 
composition  any  passage,  any  sentence,  or  any  expres- 
sion, which,  according  to  the  specifick  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, can  justly  offend  even  female  delicacy:  which,  from 
the  manner  of  it,  a  gentleman  would  refuse  to  write,  or 
a  man  of  virtue  to  admit  into  his  thoughts:  which  vio- 
lates the  high,  and  discriminating,  and  honourable,  an34 

directing 


NOTE. 


Jortune  and  fani'-ly  and  education  and  ability  among  th  officers  of 
the  army  and  the  militia,  I  wish  they  may  read  this  note,  and 
be  induced  to  employ  some  of  their  vacant  hours  in  valuable 
studies  ;  and,  like  the  great  chiefs  among  the  ancients,  re§yme 
and  vindicate  the  honour  of  learned  military  leisure. 


directing  principles  of  human  conduct,  it  is  to  me  mat- 
ter of  serious  and  of  solemn  regret.  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  admitted  any  such  passage,  or  sentence,  or  expres* 
sion.  I  have  never  yet  heard  such  an  objection  to  my 
v/ork.  If  it  can  be  pointed  out,  I  will  erase  it  with  much 
concern  and  with  great  indignation. 

I  should  also  give  a  few  words  to  the  manner  of  the 
notes  which  I  have  annexed,  and  which  are  so  frequent  and 
so  copious.  I  wished  not,  as  Boi-leau  expresses  it,  to 
prepare  tortures  for  any  future  Salmastus,  (/)  and  I  too 
well  know  my  own  insignificance  to  expect  any  com- 
ment on  my  writings,  but  from  my  own  pen.  1  have  made 
no  allusions  which  I  did  not  mean  to  explain.  But  I 
had  something  further  in  my  intention.  The  notes  are 
not  always  merely  explanatory;  they  are  (if  I  have 
been  able  to  execute  my  intention)  ot  a  structure  rather 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  nature 
between  an  essay  and  an  explanatory  comment.  There  is 
much  matter  in  a  little  compass,  suited  to  the  exigency  of 
the  times.  As  they  take  no  particular  form  of  composi- 
tion, they  are  not  matter  of  criticism  in  that  particular 
respect.  I  expatiated  on  the  casual  subject  which  pre- 
sented itself  ;  and  when  ancient  or  modern  writers  ex- 
pressed the  thoughts  better  than  I  could  myself,  I  have 
given  the  original  languages.  No  man  has  a  greater  con. 
tempt  for  the.  parade  of  quotation  (as  such)  than  I  have. 
My  design  is  not  to  quote  words,  but  to  enforce  right 
P  senti- 

(f)    *•  Aux  Saumaifet  futurs  firejiarer  des  tortures." 

Boil,  Sat.  9,  v.  64, 
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sentiments  in  the  manner  which  I  think  best  adapted  td 
the  purpose,  after  much  reflection.  To  most  of  my  readers 
those  languages  are  familiar  ;  and  if  any  person,  not  parti- 
cularly conversant  in  them,  should  honour  the  notes  with 
a  perusal,  I  think  the  force  of  the  observations  may  be  felt 
without  attending  to  the  Greek  or  Latin.  In  all  regular 
compositions  I  particularly  dislike  a  mixture  of  languages. 
It  is  uncouth  or  inelegant,  and  sometimes  marks  a  want 
of  power  in  the  writer.  In  works  of  any  dignity  or  con- 
sequence, it  is  adviseablc,  if  a  passage-  from  any  ancient 
author  is  quoted,  to  translate  that  passage  in  the  text,  and 
put  the  original  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  if  necessary. 
We  have  in  this  respect  the  authority  and  example  of  Ci- 
cero, Bishop  Hurd,  and  Sir  William  Jones. 

In  general,  I  could  say  all  I  wished  in  the  text  and 
comment.  .Some  subjects  are  indeed  so  important,  that 
they  should  be  held  forth  to  publick  light,  and  viewed  in 
every  point.  SATIRE,  in  this  respect,  has  peculiar  force. 
Vice  is  not  unfrequently  repressed,  and  folly  and  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance,  and  conceit  sometimes  yield  or  va- 
nish at  the  first  attack,  and  like  the  fabled  spirits  before 
the  spell  of  the  enchanter. 

Prima  vd  voce  Canentis 

Concedunt,    CA.RMENQUE    TIMENT   AUDIRE   SEGUN 
DUM.  (g) 

1  again  declare  to  the  publick,  that  neither  my  name, 
nor  my  situation  in  life  will  ever  be  revealed.  I  pretend 

not 

(g)  Lucan,  L.  b.  v.  527. 
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not  to  be  "  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret";"  but 
where  it  is  confided,  there  it  will  be  preserved  and  locked 
up  for  ever,  I  have  an  honourable  confidence  in  the  hu- 
man character,  when  properly  educated  and  rightly  in- 
structed. My  secret  will  for  ever  be  preserved,  /  know , 
under  every  change  of  fortune  or  of  political  tenets,  while 
honour,  and  virtue,  and  religion,  and  friendly  affection, 
and  erudition,  and  the  principles  of  a  gentleman,  have 
binding  force  and  authority  upon  minds  so  cultivated  and 
so  dignified. 

My  Poem  andall  and  each  of  the  notes  to  it  were  written 
wit/tout  any  co-operation  whatsoever.  1  expect  the  fullest 
assent  and  credit  to  this  my  solemn  assertion.  I  expect 
it,  because  I  speak  the  truth.  I  have  not  been  assisted  by 
Doctors  in  any  faculty.  If  indeed  I  had  written  to  please 
a  particular  man,  a  minister,  a  chiet  in  opposition,  a  par- 
ty, any  set,  or  any  description  of  men  exclusively,  litera- 
ry or  political,  there  is  not  a  man  oi  understanding  in 
the  country  who  does  not  perceive  that  I  should,  or  rather 
that  I  must,  have  written  in  another  style,  thought  and 
argument.  CM  such  motives  I  profess  myself  nor  skilled 
nor  studious.  My  appeal  is  direct  to  my  Country.  I 
know  and  feel  the  situation  in  which  at  this  moment  SHE 
stands.  There  is  now  no  balance  left  in  Europe.  All  is 
preparing  to  sink  under  ONE  DESOLATING  TYRANNY. 
My  opinion  however  is,  that  by  the  mercy  of  Provi- 
dence, and  by  the  unremitted  attention  and  labours  of 
our  constitutional  statesmen,  and  the  united  efforts  of  all 
that  are  loyal,  brave,  opulent,  powerful,  or  dignified, 
,WE  may  yet  "  be  able  to  stand  IN  THIS  EVIL  DAY,  and 
"  having  done  all  TO  STAND."  Let  us  stand  therefore, 

Pa  as 
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as  the  chosen  nation  of  old,  the  insulated  memorial  of  truo 
Religion,  and  the  ONLY  Asylum  of  balanced  Liberty.     I 
profess   myself  convinced,  and   therefore  have  I  written. 
1  entered  into    the  sanctuary  of  the  Hebrews  and  heard 
the  voice  of  their  prophet :  "  Credidi,  propter  quod  locu- 
"  tus  sum."     This  was  the  voice  which  I  heard,   and  it 
was   a  voice,   as  Milton   would  express  it,  "  thundering 
"  out  of  Sion."     Under  this   persuasion  and  conviction, 
I  will  say  of  this  work,  there  is  in  it  but  one  hand,  and 
one  intention.     It  will   be  idle  to  conjecture  concerning 
the  author,  and  more  thzn  foolish  to  be  very  inquisitive. 
To  my  adversaries  I  have  nothing  to  reply.     I  never  will 
reply.     I  could  with  the  most   perfect  charity  sing  a  re- 
quiem over  their  deceased  criticisms,  if  I  were  master  of 
what  Statins  calls  the  "Exequiale  sacrum,  carmenque  mino- 
nhris  umbris  utile.  (h)"    Those  whom  I  wished  to  please, 
I  have  pleased.     If  I  have  diffused  any  light,  it  is  from  a 
single  orb,  whether  temperate  in  the  horrizon,  or  blazing 
in  the  meridian.     My  aspect  is  not  in  conjunction:    if  I 
culminate  at  all,  it  is  from  the  Equator. 

Thus  much  to  silly  curiosity  and  frivolous  garrulity. 
But  to  persons  of  higher  minds,  and  of  more  exalted  and 
more  generous  principles,  who  have  the  spirit  to  under- 
stand, .and  the  patience  to  consider,  the  nature  and  the 
labour  of  my  work,  I  would  address  myself  in  other  lan- 
guage, and  with  other  arguments.  I  would  declare  fo 
them,  thatwhenJL  consider  the  variety  and  importance  an</ 
extent  of  the  subjects,  I  might  say  that  it  was  written, 

" though 


(b)  Stat.  Theb.  L.  6.  v.  123, 
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"  though  for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may 
"know,  that  we  have  not  loosely  through  s'.lence  per- 
"  mitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream."  I  would 
declare  also  to  them,  that  I  deliver  it  as  A  LITERARY 
MANIFESTO  to  t In 's  Kingdom  in  a  season  unpropiuous  to 
learning  or  to  poetry,  in  a  day  of  darkness  and  of  thick 
gloominess,  and  in  an  hour  ot  turbulence,  of  terror,  and  ot 
uncertainty.  Such  persons  will  be  satisfied,  it  the  great 
cause  of  mankind,  of  regulated  society,  of  religion,  of  go- 
vernment, and  of  good  manners,  is  attempted  to  be  main- 
tained with  strength  and  with  the  application  of  learning. 
To  them  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little,  or  rather  of  no  moment 
at  all  by  whom  it  is  effected.  They  have  scarce  a  transitory 
question  to  make  on  the  subject.  To  such  understandings 
I  willingly  submit  my  composition,  and  to  them  J  dedicate 
the  work. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  if  they  should  read  all  the  Parts 
of  this  Poem  on  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  with  candour 
and  with  attention,  whatever  the  connection  betweea 
them,  or  whatever  the  method  may  be,  they  will  most  as- 
suredly  find  *'  that  uniformity  of  thought  and  design,  which 
"  will  always  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  same  person, 
"  WHEN  HE  WRITES  WITH  SIMPLICITY  AND  IN 
'«  EARNEST." 


THE 

PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE. 


DIALOGUE  THE  FOURTH  AND  LAST. 


Lycophron.  Cassand.  v.  3, 


AUTHOR. 

C/H,  for  that  sabbath's  dawn  ere  Britain  wept, 
And  France  before  THE  CROSS  believ'd  and  slept ! 
(Rest  to  the  state,  and  slumber  to  the  soul!) 
Ere  yet  the.  brooding  storm  was  heard  to  roll 
In  fancy's  ear  o'er  many  an  Alpine  rock, 
Or  Europe  trembled  at  the  fated  shock ; 
Ere  by  his  lake  GENEVA'S  ANGEL  stood, 
And  wav'd  his  scroll  prophetick  (a)  o'er  the  flood, 
P  4  With 

(a)  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Switzerland  appeared  THE  THREE 
PERSONS,  whose  principles,  doctrines,  and  praftice,  (as  it  seems 

to 


With  names  (as  yet  unheard)  and  symbols  drear, 
Calvin  in  front,  and  Neckar  in  the  rearj 


But 


te  me)  have  primarily  and  ultimately  effected  the  great  change 
and  downfgl  of  re«ai  and  of  lawful  power  in  Europe.  Calvin, 
in  religion  ;  Rousseau,  in  politicks;  and  Neckar  by  his  adminis- 
tration. Calvin  and  his  disciples  were  never  friends  to  monar- 
chy and  episcopacy.  I  shall  not  Ifre  contend  politically  or  the- 
ologically iviih  Bishop  Horsley  concerning  Calvin,  Indeed  I 
never  yet  flood  gaping  on  that  copper  oracle.  A  poet's  words 
are  better  for  a  poet.  I  have  looked  into  hiftory  and,  as  I  think, 
have  found  them  true.  Dryden  speaks  of  Calvin  thus,  and  re- 
markably enough  ; 

The  laft  of  all  the  litter  scap'd  by  chance, 

**  Avdfrym  Gtnevajirj}  Infefied  FRANCE." 

(Hind  and  Panther.  B.  i.  v.  172  ) 

RQVSSEAU,  (I  speak  of  him  only  as  a  political  writer)  by  the  un 
juftifiable,  arbitrary,  and  cruel  proceedings  againft  him,  his  writ- 
ings and  his  person,  in  France,  (where  he  was  a  ftranger  and  to 
whose  tribunals  he  was  not  amenable)  was  stimulated  tp  pursue 
his  researches  into  the  origin  and  expedience  of  tuch  government, 
and  of  such  oppression,  which,  otherwise,  he  probably  never 
would  have  discussed  j  till  he  reasoned  himself  into  the  desperate 
doctrine  of  political  equality,  and  gave  to  the  world  his  fatal 
present,  "  The  Social  Coxtrafi."  Of  this  work  the  French,  since 
the  Revolution,  have  never  once  lost  sight.  With  them  it  is  first 
an«i  last,  and  midst,  apd  without  end  in  all  their  thoughts  and" 
puhlicjt  actions.  Rousseau,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  man  to  whom 
they  have  paid  an  implicit  and  undeinaiirg  revertnce  ;  and,  with. 
put  a  iiguie,  have  worshipped  in  the  Pantheon  of  ihe'r  new  i<jo- 

latrv, 
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But  chief  Equality's  vain  priest,  Rousseau, 
A  sage  in  sorrow  nurs'd,  and  gaunt  with  woe, 

By 

latry,  like  another  Chemos,  "  the  obscene  dread  of  Gallia's  sons." 
—Different  from  these,  came  NECK  A  R.  With  intentions,  as  I  am 
tilll  inclined  to  think,  upright,  pure  and  just,  but  with  a  mind  im- 
potent and  unequal  to  the  great  work,  and  with  principles  foreigR 
to  the  nature  of  the  government  he  was  called  to  regulate,  reform 
and  conduct,  a  fatal  stranger  for  France.  He  oppressed  every 
subject  sacred  and  civil  with  too  much  verbiage.  He  was  sanc- 
tioned by  popular  prejudice,  and  marked  by  aristocratical  ha- 
tred ;  a  sort  of  "  Arpinas  f^o/s  forum  a  monte"  He  came  to  lay 
open  and  disclose  (and  he  did  lay  them  open  to  the  \rery  bottom) 
the  mystery  and  iniquity  of  French  finance  and  of  French  trea- 
suries. But  he  brought  with  him  to  the  concerns  of  a  great  and 
tottering  empire,  (u  hich  perhaps  might  have  been  maintained 
and  consolidated)  the  little  mind  of  a  provincial  banker,  and 
the  vanity  inseparable  from  human  nature,  when  elevated  be- 
yond hope  or  expectation.  What  wag  the  consequence?  for  a 
while  indeed-, 

Hie  Gimbros  et  summa  pericula  rerum 
Exci/iit,  et  SOLUS  trepidantem  protegit  Urbem.-j- 
But  the  original  leaven  in  his  political  composition  was  popular-, 
and  that  leavened  the  whole  lump.   We  know  the  rest.    His  ad- 
vice, first  in  the  calling  together  (at  all)  of  thi  States  General,  and 
afterwards  in  the  formation  and  distribution  of  them,  gave  the 
devoted  King  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  monarchy  of  France  to 
irreversible  dissolution.  I  speak  this  independently  of  the  grand 

conspiracy 

f  Juv.  Sat.  8.  v.  249. 
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By  persecution  train'd  and  popish  zeal, 
Ripe  with  his  wrongs,  to  frame  the  dire  ,(b]  appeal* 
What  time  his  work  THE  CITIZEN  began, 
And  gave  to  France  the  social  savage,  Man. 

Was  it  for  this,  in  Leo's  fost'ring  reign 
Learning  uprose  with  tempefts  in  her  train; 

Was 

conspiracy  against  Christianity,  regal  power,  and  social  order, 
which  has  been  so  awfully  and  so  convincingly  disclosed  by 
the  eloquent  Abbe  BarruelJ,  and  Professor  Robison  ;  since  I  first 
wrote  the  preceding  reflections.—  For  my  own  part  when  I  contem- 
plate the  convulsions  of  Europe,  and  the  fatal  desolation  which 
attends  republican  principles,  wherever  they  we  introduced,  lean- 
not  but  rest  with  a  momentary  pleasure  on  the  picture,  which 
Plato  in  his  imaginary  tepublick  (the  only  one  I  ever  could  bear) 
has  drawn  of  a  man  fatigued  with  the  view  of  publick  affairs  and 
retiring  from  them  in  the  hope  of  tranquillity  :  the  sentiments 
are  such  as  the  French  formerly  would  have  called,  "  Let  De- 
lasumens  ire  Yhomms  sensible*"  The  words  are  these  : 


xovjop-ra  xaj     a^/xiJ  VTIO 


Tra  s»  TT^  aturos  xaSapoj  acWwr  re  xa«  avoyiuv  tpyav,   ray  re 

OV  CiWCTcT^J,  XStt  T'//V  OCTlX,XXJir'i"nV  (X.UTV  /ASTCX,  XOiXVtf  &.eJ[ioOS 

ll.iMS  rz  x.a.1  tvfAswns  onra^J-'z'Z'-rzt. 

Plato  dc  Repub.  L.  6.  p.  496,  Op.  vol.  2.  Ed.  Serrani. 

(1)  "  Le  Contrat  Social,  par  J.  J.   Rousseau,   CITOYEN  de 
Geneve. 

J  The  Reader  will  find  more  on  this  subject  in  a  future  note. 


Was  every  gleam  deceitful,  every  ray 

t 
But  idle  splendor  from  the  orb  of  day  ? 

Say,  were  the  vi&ims  mark'd  from  earlier!  time, 
The  Flamens  conscious  of  a  nation's  crime  ? 
Why.  smoak'd  the  altars  with  the  new  perfume, 
If  heav'n's  own  fire  descends  but  to  consume  ? 
Alas,  proud  Gallia's   fabrick  to  the  ground 
What  arm  shall  level,  or  what  might  confound  ! 

Oh  for  that  hand,  which  o'er  the  walls  of  Troy  [c] 
His  lightning  brandish'd  with  a  furious  joy, 

Her 

(<•)  It  certainly  would  be  convenient,  (if  we  can  for  a  moment 
trifle  with  such  a  subject  as  the  present  French  war)  to  march 
to  Paris,  "  and  like  another  (Bryant)y>?r<?  a >  other  Troy."'  We  have 
little  hope,  but  from  such  assistance. — See  "  a  Dissertation 
concerning  the  War  of  Troy,  and  the 'Expedition  of  the  Gre- 
cians, as  described  by  Homer;  shewing,  that  no  such  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken,  and  that  no  such  city  of  Phrygia  existed.'* 
Published  in  1796,  but  there  is  no  date  to  the  title  page.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  give  an  opinion  on  this  ingenious  treatise.  What- 
ever comes  from  the  author  of  li  The  Analysis  of  ancient  My- 
thology" should  be  treated  with  very  great  respect.  His  cha- 
character  is  ;{•  venerable,  and  his  erudition,  as  I  think,  without 

an 


•f  See  Mr.  Bryant's  character  delineated   in  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature,  Dialogue  II.  v.  189,  &c. 


Her  state,  her  arms,  her  fleets,  her  very  name 

• 

Gave,  as  in  mcck'ry,  to  poetick  fame, 

And 


an  equal.  Of  all  subjects,  I  should  have  thought  this  subject 
was  one,  on  which  an  enquiry  might  have  been  instituted  with- 
out offence.  Yet  thi-  has  not  been  the  case.  The  offence  has 
been  considered  as  deep  and  wide,  and  the  influence  of  the 
principle,  in  some  respects,  dangerous  and  a'arming.  The 
faith  of  history  has  been  represented  as  attacked  in  its  strongest 
fortress,  and  even  the  sacred  writings,  as  matter  of  historical 
faith,  implicated  in  the  discussion.  Some  persons  have  even 
declared  that  Mr.  Bryant  had  no  right  to  touch  the  subject. 
That  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  reason  than  to  suppose 
that  the  existence  of  a  city,  and  a  war,  of  which  we  have  read 
with  delight  from  our  boyish  days,  should  be  called  in  question. 
That  their  pleasure  is  snatched  from  them  :  and  such  a  poem, 
without  ?.n  historical  fact  for  a  basis,  cannot  be  interesting. 
They  a'-low  the  amplification  of  poetry,  and  it's  embellishment:, 
and  even  the  anachronisms  of  Homer.  But  Troy  did  exist, 
and  the  Grecians  did  once  besiege  it,  and  Hector,  Achilles, 
Agamemnon,  and  Diomede  were  as  real  heroes,  as  the  Arch, 
<lnke  Charles,  Buonaparte,  Lord  Cornwall!?,  or  Tippoo  Saib 
in  modern  wars.  I  really  should  smile  at  many  of  these  ob- 
jections, if  they  did  not  frequently  come  from  persons  of  con- 
sequence and  of  learning.  Most  certainly  however  I  will  quar- 
yel  with  no  man  "  about  Sir  Archy's  great  Grandmother.'* 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  science  and  subject  of//ro- 
babilities  will  best  decide  the  question  for  themselves,  and  I  will 
not  intrude  my  judgment.  It  is  a  question  of  probability,  and 
not  of  proof,  I  am  equally  pleased  with  a  poem  founded  on  the 

metamur- 


And  with  the  fire  of  Philip's  son,  unfurl'd 
His  classick  standard  o'er  a  woncj'ring  world, 

Till 


metamorphosis  of  Apuleius  or  on  any  modern  fiction,  if  all  the 
essential  and  integral  parts  of  a  poem  are  preserved  :  if  the  cha- 
racters, manners  and  actions  are  human,  and  consistent  with  the 
supposed  situations  of  the  personages.  This  to  me  is  sufficient ; 
and  perhaps  poetry,  as  such,  may  be  a  gainer  by  Mr.  Bryant's 
interpretation.  I  rather  hail  the  omen  in  these  times  of  poeti- 
cal sterility.  But  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  dignity  of 
Mr.  B's  character,  than  the  imputation  of  having  attacked  the 
faith  and  credibility  of  ancient,  or  of  any,  history.  It  is  fcarcely 
entitled  to  notice.  What  was  Troy  ?  with  what  part  of  history 
is  it  connected  ?  Is  not  the  Trojan  war  an  insulated  foiiiary 
fart  ?  If  it  were  done  away,  is  any  historical  event  whatever 
made  to  fall  with  it  ?  When  it  is  stated  that  four  hundred  and 
ikitty  ships  (no  matter  of  what  size)  were  employed  by  the  Gre- 
cians in  the  Trojan  war  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  only  eighty' 
nine  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  is  this  matter  of  serious  history  ?  Is  not  the  whole  al- 
lowed to  pass  even  the  bounds  of  any  probability,  (nit  the 
poet's  ?  I  remember  hearing  a  gentleman  Hate  similar  questions 
to  these  with  much  earnestness  and  apparent  conviction,  but 
without  warmth.  He  seemed  to  understand  something  of  the 
subject;  and  though  I  thought  some  points  were  pressed  indis- 
creetly and  unnecessarily  by  Mr.  Bryant,  I  replied  that  I 
thought  nearly  as  he  did,  and  I  said  with  the  moft  good-natured 
of  the  Academicks,  "Almoft  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a 
an." — I  think  They  -who  are  the  ftrongest  in  opposition 

to 
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Till  "  Homer's  sprite  did  tremble  all  for  grief, 
"  And  curs' dtp  access  of  that  celestial  thief  "  (d) 
Oh,  for  a  Bryant's  hand  !— 


OCTAVIUS. 


to  Mr.  Bryant,  if  they  were  even  Inquisitors§,  and  could  force 
him  to  hold  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  and  make  a  retractation 
of  his  errors,  and  the  amende  honorable  \\\  the  Eglise  Je  notre  Dame 
de  C  YBELE  Mere  Jetous  lesDieux  Pa-ens^  would  be  contented  witk 
theCatholick  form  of  words:  Q^e'ti  crano  gli  scherzi  d'una 
penna  poetica,  non  gli  sentimenti  d'un  animo  catolico!"  Yet 
considering  all  that  I  have  heard,  and  the  quarter  from  which  it 
came,  Cut  ins  quid  sentit,  et  AMBO  Scifiiodee,  and  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  quefiion  itself,  but  as  a  matter  of  amusement; 
though  in  common  with  many  others,  -I  should  have  loft 
much  individual  gratification  and  inftruction,  yet  I  wi^h  this 
Dissertation  on  the  war  of  Troy  had  never  bien  written  at  all. 

(«/)  Two  lines  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Sonnet,  prefixed 
to  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 


§  I  am  sure  Gilbert  Wakefield  \s  even  more  than  on  Inquisitor  in 
all  his  principles  literary,  civil,  ana  religions.  See  his  inde- 
cent letter  to  Mr.  Bryant  on  the  war  of  Troy.  But  above  all, 
see  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce.  The  Secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  Alva  under  Philip  II.  or  the  Publick  Accuser  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  under  Roberspierre,  never  exhibited  such  a 
paper.  There  is  no  deceit  in  Gilbert  WakefieLl:  He  is,  jufl  iv/iat 
hcieems"  It  is  plain  to  see  tuhat  he  expects,  and  iuly  he  writes. 
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OCTAV  I  US. 

Methinks  you  smile, 

And  fain  would  land  me  on  the  wand'ring  isle, 
Where  the  learn'd  drain  Acrasitfs  foaming  bowl,  • 
Till  round  t lie  Sun  their  heads  with  Gebelin'i,(^)roll; 

Nor 

(<?)  Gebelin. — If  many  of  the  learned  world  have  thought  Mr. 
Bryant  unadvised  in  the  discussion  of  the  war  of  Troy  in  the 
twelfth  century  A.  C.  what  muft  we  say  to  Mr.  Court  de  Gebe- 
lin, who  has  actually  endeavoured  to  reason  us  into  a  belief^ 
that,  the  Founders  of  the  Roman  State,  ROMULUS  and  REMUS,  were 
only  allegorical  personages,  and  were  in  reality  representatives 
of  the  Sun  and  worshipped  as  such.  Mr.  Gebelin  is  a  man  of  the 
mod  various  erudition,  and  if  he  were  as  well  known  as  Mr. 
Bryant,  his  attempt  would  have  been  noticed.  But  few  people 
perhaps  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  nine  volumes  in  410 
of  the  "Monde  Primitif  analysed  compare  avec  le  Monde  Mo- 
derne  par  M.  Court  de  Gebelin."  It  may  be  entertaining  to  some 
persons,  if  I  give  a  few  particulars  of  this  singular  question. 
The  Fourth  Volume  of  Mr.  Gebelin's  work  consists  of  the 
"  Hiftoire  Religieux  du  Cahndricr,  ou  des  Fetes  Anciennes." 
The  fifth  Chapter  of  the  second  Book  (Vol.  4.)  is  the  "  Histoire 
des  Gemeaux  Romains  Romulus  et  Remus.'*  Mr.  G.  says, 
*'  Les  Romains,  eurent  aussi  leurs  Allegories  sur  le  double  Soleil  suc- 
cessif  de  1'annee;  ils  Cajtpliqlttrettt  a  leur  Remus  et  Romulus, 
Les  noms  sont  atlegcnques,  et  tons  relattfs  a  1'annee."  p.  264. 
Remus,  it  seems,  signified  THE  SUN  in  the  winter^  and  Romulus, 

i* 
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I 

Nor  heed  the  pause  of  (/")  Douglas,  Wakefield's  rage, 
Nor  Hallam  (g)  trembling  for  the  sacred  page, 

Nor 


in  the  summer!  Sy  an  eajy  proof,  he  says,  "  Us  en  firent  la 
des  .Lmiures  pour  Re  mures,  &c.  p.  263.  In  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  same  book,  we  read:  Nous  avons  *vu  dans  le  cbapitre 
precedent,  que  ROMULUS  etoif  LE  SOLFIL;  que  tout  le  firouvoit  : 
—And  what  is  the  proof?  Truly  this;  "  Le  nom  de  sa  mere, 
celui  de  son  pere,  son  frere,  la  niort  de  son  frere  (Remus),  son 
prop  re  nom,  Sec.  &c."  Q^E.  D. — Mr.  Gebelin  has  not  yet  done, 
nor  is  Mr.  Gebelin  yet  satisfied.  He  next  converts,  by  means 
of  his  solar  microscope,  Romulus  into  Hercules  f  Hear  his  words. 
"  Ce  qu'exprimoient  a  cet  egard  les  Grecs  par  1'Apotheose  d* 
Hercule,  les  Remains  1'exprimerent  par  1'Apotheose  de  Roma- 
lus."  But  when  he  speaks  of  Quinnus,  another  name  of  Romu- 
lus, the  force  of  art  and  of  proof  can  go  no  further.  La  voici. 
*'  Quirinus  (nom  de  Romulus)  Ja  traduction  literals  de  Mel" 
car  the,  on  Me  licerfe,  qne  portoit  Hercttle  chez'les  Tyriens^  EST 
UNE  AUTRE  PKEUVE,  qu'on  Tegordoit  ROMITLUS  comma  LE  So- 
I.EIL."  p.  269!!!:!! — I  cannot  help  observing  that  in  this  same 
4th  Vol  p.  422.  Mr.  Gebelin  informs  us  that,  "  Sur  le  18  Fev- 
rier  on  celebroit/a  File  de  Romulus,  (and  at  the  same  time,  rather 
inauspiciously  to  be  sure)  on  celebroit  LA  FETE  DES  FOUX."  I 
suppose  on  the  celebration  of  LA  FETE  DES  Foux,  cards  of  in-' 
vitation  were  sent  rotund  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  to  the  Antir 
quartet  of  those  days,  and  I  really  think,  if'Mr.  Gebelin  had  been 
^reduced  at  that  time  he  would  not  have  be£n  ivithous  his  card, 
with  a  few  others,  to  be  diflributed  among  his  friends. — Indeed 
these  lieliramenta  doctrine  are  sometimes  amusing,  but  in  reality 
they  are  rather  a  subject  of  serious  regret  from  their  conse- 
quences 
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Nor  Gillies  (//)  crying,  what  shall  we  peruse  ? 
What  is  my  work  ?   rnere  records  of  the  Muse  j 
And  trust  to  Buonaparte's  iron  pen,  (i) 
The  tale  of  Rome  shall  be  Troy's  tale  again. 

Q^  AUTHOR. 

quences  on  the  public  mind.  There  is  no  end  of  the  absurdities 
from  this  source,  when  we  resolve  all  ancient  persons  and 
events  into  allegories  and  Egyptian  myfteries;  till  as  we  have 
jr.fl  seen,  ROMULUS  AND  RtMUS,///<?  Founders  of  the  Roman  Em- 
Jiire,  become  (according  to  Monsieur  Gebelin's  Order  of  Firing 
after  a  grand  EscoJietterie,  or  volley,  cfferpcnt*  and  ftars)  trans- 
formed into  ROMAN  SUNS;  .Remus  in  the  Winter,  and  Romulus 
in  the  Summer  !  —  See  the  proofs  above. 


(/)  The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  JOIJN  DOUGLA^,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  (1797.)  Author  of  the  Criterion,  and  of  other  acute 
pieces  of  reasoning,  which  will  be  long  remembered  and  ad- 
mired. 

(^)  Dr.  Hallain,  the  present  Dean  of  Briftol.    (1797.) 

(//)  Author  of  a  Hiftory  of  Greece;  but  I  shall  say  no  more 
than  that  Dr.  Gillies's  solicitude  is  ground  lessj  when  he  fears 
that  it  will  be  miftaken  for  the  work  of  the  Muses. 

(/)  The  tremendous  conquefts  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy  and  in 
Germany  remind  us  too  much  of  the  words  of  the  Roman  His- 
torian. "Sz'CApTivos  dsjiiceres,  Molossi,  Thessali,  Macedones, 
Bruttius,  Apulius;  'si  POMPAS,  an  rum,  purpura?,  signa,  tabulx, 
Tarcntinaeq'je  delici*."  Flor.  Lib.  i,  C,  18.  (1797-) 


AUTHOR. 

No;  other  thoughts  my  lab'ring  soul  employ, 
That  springs  anew  to  long- forgot  ten  joy  j 
I  range  in  Fancy's  consecrated  round, 
And  meet  the  poet  on  a  poet's  ground, 
Nor  seek  historick  truth  of  time  and  place, 
But  truth  of  manners,  character,  and  grace. 

The  Bards,  who  once  the  wreaths  of  glory  wore, 
Cloath'd  in  translucent  veil  their  wondrous  lore ; 
The  tales  they  sung  a  willing  age  believ'd, 
Charm'd  into  truth,  and  without  guile  deceived: 
Where'er  they  rov'd,  young  Fancy  and  the  Muse 
Wav'd  high  their  mirror  of  a  thousand  hues; 
They  gaz'd  j  and  as  in  varying  guise  pourtray'cl, 
Aereal  phantoms  hov'ring  round  them  play'd, 
Gave  to  each  fleeting  form,  that  shot  along, 
Existence  everlasting  as  their  song; 
And  as  by  nature's  strength  the  tablet  grew, 
Rapture  the  pencil  guided  as  they  drew. 

OCTAVIUS. 
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O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

Nay,  now  you  soar  indeed  ;  another  flight, 

And  the  wing'd  courser  bears  you  from  my  sight : 

You're  strangely  mov'd. 

AUTHOR. 

The  matter  is  my  own  ; 
I  never  shar'd  the  profits  of  the  gown, 
Nor  yet,  with  Horace  and  myself  at  war, 
For  rhyme  and  victuals  (A)  left  the  starving  Bar ; 

Q  2  I  never 


(h)  This  was  lately  done  by  an  ingenious  Gentleman,  edu- 
cated at  Eton  school,  William  Boscawen,  Esquire,  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Victualling  Office^  and  (by  an  easy  transition) 
Translator  of  Horace.  He  resigned. his  gown,  as  a  Counsellor 
at  law,  to  superintend  the  publick  victuals,  and  lo  give  himself  uft  to 
the  charms  of  fioetry,  and  at  last  to  present  the  hungry  publick 
with  Hdrace's  works  done  into  English  verse.  The  translation 
has  had  the  usual  fate  of  mediocrity,  and  therefore  I  say  no  more. 
I  can  have  no  objection  to  any  Geritleman's  amusing  himself 
with  making  verses  in  his  morning  rides.  I  think  such  a  cuftom 
is  recommended,  as  very  •wholesome^  by  Pliny  in  one  of  his  letters. 
It  may  be  triedj  when  otter  medicines  fail.  "  Vitasque  et 
membris,  si  non  opus  utilefamte"  Mr.  Boscawen,  as  an  Etonian, 
may  conjecture,  but  he  never  can  knoiu^  from  whom  these  observa- 
tions come. 
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I  never  lov'd  Dean  DEWLAP'S  vacant  looks, 
Or  purchas'd  empty  praise  from  empty  books ; 
I  leave  at  sales  the  undisputed  reign 
To  milk-white  (/')  COSSET,  and  Lord  (£)  Spencer's 

train. 

No 

(/)  Not  a  bookseller  of  reputation  in  London,  Payne,  Ed- 
wards, White,  Robscn,  Egerton,  Faulder,  &c.  &c.  isunacqain- 
ted  \vith  Dr.  Gosset's  "milk-white  vellum  books,'' when  he  wishes 
to  make  an  exchange.  The  Reverend  little  BibliopolishDr.Go*set 
is  President  at  all  Booksalesin  the  metropolis.  He  certainly  is 
a  scholar;  and  I  believe  the  auctioneer  always  waits  for  his  en- 
trance, as  the  Speaktr  of  the  H.  of  C.  waits  for  Mr.  Pitt  before 
publick  business  begins.  He  is  Inquisitor  General  of  all  edi- 
tions, from  the  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Florence  Homer,  down 
to  the  laft  edition  of  Ignoramus.  Doctor  Gosset's  /triced  cata- 
logues in  his  oivn  hand  are  said  to  be  in  an  uninterrupted  series, 
except  one.  They  are  also  said  to  be  equal  in  use  and  value  to 
"  The  curious  collection,  in  regular  and  undoubted  succession, 
"  of  all  the  Tickets  of  the  Islington  turnpike  from  it's/r/?  institu- 
"  ti'Mi  to  the  20th  of  May  inclusive,"  recorded  among  the  pre- 
sents made  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  when  Sir  Matthew  Mite 
was  admitted  Fellow.  (Foote's  Nabob,  Act  1.)  I  believe, 
(but  see  the  Society's  Archaelogia  far  the  record)  that  it  took 
place  before  the  Reverend  Mr.  Brand  was-j-//;<r  reading  Secretary, 

or 

f  Mr.  Brand  often  puts  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  mind  of 
the  famous  Epitaph : 

«'  Oh  READER!  if  that  tJtou  canst  readt  &c.  &c. 
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No  German  nonsense  sways  my  English  heart, 
Unus'd  at  grhosts  and  rattling  bones  to  start  j 

O  O  *  .  . 

I  never  chose,  in  various  nature  strong, 
Logick  for  vene,  or  history  for  song  ; 
But  at  the  magick  of  Torquato's  strain, 
Disarm'd  and  captive  in  Armida's  chain, 
To  Godfrey's  pomp  Rinaldo  still  prefer, 
Nor  care,  if  ranting  Waken"  eld  thinks  I  err. 
To  HURD,  not  (/)Parr,  my  Muse  submits  her  lays, 
Pleas'd  with  advice,  without  a  lust  for  praise, 

Qj$  Fond 

or  the  Earl  of  Leicester  the  eloquent  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  ANTIQUARIES.  N.  B.  No  person  is  now  obliged  to  make 
an  inauguration  speech,  when  he  is  admitted  Fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society.  The  Prtsident  observed  in  one  of  Jits 
s/teecbes,  that  the  custom  ceased  and.  determined  at  Sir  Matthew 
Mite's  election,  a;  appeared  by  the  record^  copied  by  Mr.  Foote 
and  inserted  in  his  Nabob. 

(k)  The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  the  munificent,  and  I  may 
add,  the  learned,  sensible,  and  intelligent  collector  of  every  va- 
luable work  in  literature.  I  record  with  pleasure  his  "  Palatine 
o,"  that  munus  Apolline  dignum! 


(/)  See  my  account  of  Dr.  Parr's  style  and  writings.  P.  of  L. 
Dialogue  III.  &c.  with  the  notes.     When  the  reader  has  con- 

sidered 
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Fond  to  correct,  but  never  to  defend, 

And  him,  who  marks  her  errors,  deems  her  friend; 

With  patriot  aim  and  no  irreverent  rage, 

Without  one  stain  of  party  on  the  page, 

From  Grecian  springs  her  strength,  her  art  she  draws, 

Firm  in  her  trust,  ennobled  in  her  cause, 

Her  moral  none,  the  verse  (m)  some  few  disdain  j 

Yet  not  a  note  she  sounds  shall  sound  in  vain, 

While 

sidered  the  whole,  perhaps  he  may  be  inclined  to  say  with  the 
comick  poet  of  Athens, 

IlriXov  TO  /u,eya  KOMIIOAAKT0OY  tew  ! 

Aristoph.  Acharn.  Sub  fin. 

(m)  George  Steevens,  Esq.  Editor  of  Shakspeare  and  some 
other  ingenious  Gentlemen,  whom  at  present  I  shalJ  not  name, 
have  affected  to  say,  with  equal  discretion  and  wit,  that  my  ver- 
ses are  only  a  Jieg  to  hang  my  notes  upon.  They  are  not  quite 
original  in  the  expression.  Pindar  said  long  before  Mr.  Steevens, 
ATTO  J1A22AAOT  ^ogpuyya  Aa/x£avs.  (Ol  I.)  But  Mr. 
Steevens  and  Co.  rather  put  me  in  mind  of  a  story  told  of  a 
sailor  in  the  late  mutiny  (April  1797.)  aboard  the  fleet,  who 
after  he  had  undergone  rather  a  severe  discipline,  and  was 
standing  drip/iing  upon  the  deck,  looked  up  significantly  to  the 
yard  arm  and  said,  "  Well,  my  friends,  I  think  I  am  now  ii-et 
enough  to  be  hung  up  to  dry." — So  much  for  George  Steevens, 
Esq.  and  his  Brethren,  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Peg." 


While  BRYANT  in  applause  with  BAKER  (;/)  joins, 
G  i  FFORD(O)  approves,  and  STORE  R(yfr)  loves  the  lines: 
Though  still,  a  stranger  in  the  sacred  clime, 
Some  say,  I  love  not  pcetry,  but  rhyme. 

Offspring  of  other  times  !  ye  visions  old, 
Legends,  no  more  by  gentle  hands  unroll'd, 
Magnanimous  deceits  !  where  favour'd  youth 
Finds  short  repose  from  formidable  truth  ! 
Oh  witness,  if  e'er  silent  in  your  praise, 
I've  pass'd,  in  vice  or  sloth,  inglorious  days, 

Q  4  But 

(«)  Sir  George  Baker,  Bart.  Physician  to  the  King,  a  Gen- 
tleman of  deep  and  extensive  classical  knowledge.  His  compo- 
sitions are  written  in  the  purest  Latinity,  worthy  of  an  Etonian. 
His  situation  in  life  sufficiently  declares  his  professional  talents. 

(0)  William  Giffbrd,  Esq.  Author  of  the  Baviad  and  the 
Maeviad. 

(/)  ANTHONY  STOKER,  Esq.  a  Gentleman  of  fortune  and 
fashion,  talents  and  accomplishments.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge.  His  attainments  in  literature  are  various 
and  considerable;  and  few  men  have  a  nicer  skill  in  the  prin« 
cipjes  of  juft  and  legitimate  composition  than  Mr.  Storer.  He 
hat  read  QUJNTILIAN  with  ejfecty  (Mr.  Storer  will  underftand 
me  perfectly)  and  he  has  drawn  his  knowledge  and  judgment 
from  the  beft  writers,  and  criiicks  of  antiquity  and  of  modern 
times. 


But  rais'd  for  you  my  firm  unalter'd  voice, 
Fancy  my  guide,  and  solitude  my  choice. 

Though  now  no  Syren  voice  be  heard,  no  strain 
Ascend  from  Pindus  (<f)  or  Arcadia's  plain ; 
No  Graces  round  th*  Olympian  throne  of  Jove 
Bid  the  nine  Virgins  raise  the  chant  of  love  : 
The  harp  of  Taliessm  (r)  lies  unstrung, 
Close  by  the  loom,  where  Death's  dread  sisters  sung ; 
Unfelt  each  charm  of  Odin's  magick  tree, 
With  many  an  uncouth  Runick  (s)  phantasy  : 

Though 

(q)  I  mean  by  these  and  several  following  lines  to  observe, 
that  the  Pagan  Fable  is  now  exhausted,  and  the  specious  miracles 
of  Gotkick  Romance  have  never  of  late  years  produced  a  poet. 
Perhaps  the  latter  were  more  adapted  to  true  poetry  than  the 
pagan  inventions.  Witness  the  sublimer  productions  of  modern 
Italy. 

(;•;  A  year  or  two  ago  proposals  were  offered  by  Mr.  Oweix 
to  publish  the  works  of  the  Bard  Talliessin,  but  no  encourage- 
ment could  be  obtained.  Such  is  the  time. 

(s)  MR.  Mathias,  (the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Evi- 
dence, &c.  on  the  long-deputed  subject  of  the  potm?  ascribed  to 

Rowley 
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Though  now  no  temper'd  lance,  no  magick  brand, 
Nor  Durindana  (V)  waves  o'er  fabled  land  ; 

lo  nightly-rounding  Ariel  floats  unseen, 
Or  fames  amazement  o'er  the  desert  green  ; 
No  wizards  hold,  some  blasted  pine  beneath, 
Their  horrid  sabbath  on  the  darken'd  heath ; 
Say,  are  the  days  of  blest  delusion  fled  ? 
Must  fiction  rear  no  more  her  languid  head  ? 

O 

No  more  the  Muse  her  long-lost  transports  know, 
Nor  trace  the  fount  whence  living  waters  flow  ? 
Awake,  ye  slumb'ring  Rulers  of  the  song  ! 
Each  in  your  solemn  orders  pass  along ; 
In  sacred  radiance  o'er  your  mountain  old 
Yet  once  again  your  dignities  unfold, 
And  fill  the  space  ;  your  scepter'd  glories  claim, 
And  vindicate  the  great  Pierian  name. 

OCTAVIUS. 

Rowley  in  the  i$th  century,  and  which  I  mentioned  in  a  note 
to  the  First  Dialogue  of  the  P.  of  L.)  several  years  ago  attempted 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  puhlicktothe  remains  of  northern 
antiquity,  by  a  lyrical  imitation  of  some  Runic  fragments.  I 
wish  the  example  bad  been  followed. 

(t)  The  name  of  the  sword  of  Orlando  in  Ariosto. 


O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

Are  these  a  poet's  only  themes  ?  I  fear, 

No  verse  like  this  will  find  a  patient  ear. 

\ 

AUTHOR. 

Hear  yet  awhile  : — the  dread  resiftless  pow'r, 
That  works  deep-felt  at  inspiration's  hour, 
HE  claims  alone — 

OCT  AVI  US. 

Who  claims  ? 

AUTHOR. 

The  favoured  BARD,  (u) 
Who  nobly  conscious  of  his  juft  reward, 

\Vith 

(*)  I  mean  here  to  give  a  character  of  the  Poet,  at  such,  and 
of  the  sources  whence  the  art  itself  is  drawn.  I  would  wish 
to  express  generally,  what  Proclus  (in  one  of  his  dissertations  on 
the  HcXiT£ia  of  Plato,  Ed.  fol.  Basil.  1534.  p.  430.)  would  call 
with  a  sublime  dignity,  the"  Hour wv •Homrix-ns  I&v  J»aX«fc.7r*terav," 

when 


With  loftier  soul,  and  undecaying  might, 
Paints  what  he  feels  in  characters  of  light, 

Hears 

when  the  poet  exerts  his  highest  faculties,  or  (in  the  language  of 
Proclus  in  the  same  place)  *  QTX.V  £v9«<na£wv,  x«t  rxis  M*<rajr 
xaroxo*  «v,  x*ra  THN  nPHTHN  cvipyei  KAI  EN0E- 
ON  riOIHTIKHN."—  A  selection  of  various  chapters 
from  this  work  of  Proclus  on  the  YloXirsix  of  Plato,  which  relate 
to  poetry,  might  be  made,  and  published  by  some  ingenious 
scholar.  They  would  be  perfectly  new  and  original  to  most 
persons.  I  know  not  (better  Greek  scholars  than  I  am  may 
know)  whether  at  present  there  is  any  edition  at  all,  but  that 
printed  at  Basil,  in  Greek,  without  any  Latin  translation.  They 
exhibit  what  this  philosopher  of  genius  terms,  the  "Tnv  ruv 
TOioj-nuv  ^.aviav  XIVB/X.EVWTE  xat  xjv«(rav,  xat  TrXyjpa/^ewjv  avo>0ev, 
xai  £i£  «XX«  £ja7rop0//,ey8<yav  rriv  sxeiSsv  eXXa/^xi/'V."  (page  401 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Tpsi;  ibzou  TY><;  ITotTjTjxrjj.)  Philosophers 
like  these,  Apollo  and  all  his  choir  were  once  supposed  to  ad- 
dress in  strains,  which  few  scholars  will  hear  without  delight. 
They  are  co  be  found  in  the  life  of  Plotinus,  the  Platonick,  which 
was  written  with  some  eloquence  (at  least  Politian  thought  so) 
by  his  disciple  Porphyrius  :* 


Travapptovjowtrt  T 
O»ov  ETT* 
Aflavara/v 


;    v  £7ri7rv£JovT£;  aojn;  rsp/xara 
xa/  EV  lASvTziaiv  Eyw  OofCo 


*  PJotini  Vita.   In  Jimine  edit.  Oper,  PJotin.  Ficini.  Basilea; 
MDXXC. 


Hears  in  each  blast  some  consecrated  rhyme, 
Trac'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  troublous  clime. 
He  turns :  and  instantaneous  all  around 
Cliffs  whiten,  waters  murmur,  voices  sound, 
Portentous  forms  in  heav'n's  aerial  hall 
Appear,  as  at  some  great  supernal  call. 
Thence  oft  in  thought  his  steps  ideal  (jc)  hafle 
To  rocks  and  groves,  the  wilderness  or  wafte ; 

To 

(x)  I  speak  of  the  effect  of  local  situation  on  the  mind  of  the 
poet.     But  if  he  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  visiting  these  great 
and  awful  scenes  of  nature,  (sometimes  assisted  and  improved 
by  art,)  an  imagination,  bold  and  fervid,  may  in  some  degree  sup- 
ply that  want  by  recourse  to  the  most  finished  representations 
of  them  by  the  more  sublime  painters  and  artists.  Stuart,  Wood, 
and  Piranesi  may  raise  ideas  worthy  of  the  Poet,  and  pour  upon 
his  fancy  all  the  ancient  dignity  of  Athens,  of  Palmyra,  or  of 
Rome. — I  cannot  but  present  my   reader  with  the  form  of  an 
Oath  on  such  a  subject,  from  the  last  classical  Poet  under  the  ex- 
piring monarchy  of  France,  the  famous   Delisie.     I  am  as  ready 
on  this  subject,  as  himself,  to  swear  at  the  high  altar  of  the  Muses : 
*'  Helas  !  je  n'ai Jtoint  vu  ce  sejour  enchante, 
Ces  beaux  lieux  ou  Virgile  a  tant  de  fois  chante  ; 
Mais  j'en  JURE  et  Virgile  ct  ses  accords  sublimes, 
J'irai;  de  1'Apennin  je  franchirai  les  cimes, 
J'irai,  pkin  de  son  nom,  plein  de  ces  vers  sacres, 
Les  lire  aux  merries  lieux  qui  les  ont  inspires. 

Les  Jardins  L.  i. 
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To  where  old  Tadmor's  (y)  regal  ruins  lie 

In  desolation's  sullen  majesty  ; 

Or  where  Carthusian  (z)  tow'rs  the  pilgrim  draw, 

And  bow  the  soul  with  unresisted  awe, 

Where  Bruno,  from  the  mountain's  pine-clad  brow, 

Survey'd  the  world's  inglorious  toil  below ; 

Then,  as  down  ragged  cliffs  the  torrent  roar'd, 

Prostrate  great  Nature's  present  GOD  ador'd, 

And  bade,  in  solitude's  extremest  bourn, 

Religion  hallow  the  severe  sojourn. 

To  HIM  the  Painter  gives  his  pencil's  might  ; 
No  gloom  too  dreadful  and  no  blaze  too  bright, 
What  time  to  mortal  ken  he  dares  unveil 
THE  inexpressive  FORiM  (a)  in  semblance  frail, 

nr» 
,  1O 

(y)  He  built  Tattmor  in  the  Wilderness."  Chron.  B.  2.  ch.  8. 
v.  4.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Wood  observes,  that  the  natives, 
at  this  day,  call  Palmyra  by  the  original  appellation  of  Tadmor. 

(z)  The  famous  monastery,  called  "  The  Grande  Char, 
treuse."  The  retirement  of  Saint  Bruno. 

(a)  The  Pictures  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  Raphael  nnd  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  There  is  one  pictvue  of  THE  SUPREME  BEIKC; 

separating 


C 

To  the  strain'd  view  presents  the  yawning  tomb, 
Substantial  horrors  and  eternal  doom. 


To  Him  the  pow'rs  of  harmony  (£)  resort, 
And  as  with  random  glance  and  fiercer  port 
He  scans  th'  ethereal  wilderness  around, 
Pour  on  his  ear  the  thrilling  stream  of  sound, 
Strains,  that  from  full-strung  chords  at  distance  swell, 
Notes,  breathing  soft  from  musick's  inmost  cell, 
While  to  their  numerous  pause,  or  accent  deep, 
His  choral  passions  dread  accordance  keep. 

Thence  musing,  lo  he  bends  his  weary  eyes 
On  life  and  all  it's  sad  realities; 
Marks  how  the  prospect  darkens  in  the  rear, 
Shade  blends  with  shade,  -and  fear  succeeds  to  fear, 

Mid 

separating  the  light  from  the  darkness,  in  the  Vault  of  the  Ca- 
pclla  Sestina  in  Rome,  by  Michael  Angelo  which,  I  believe, 
has  never  been  engraved.  Mr.  Fuscli,  1  think  ,  said  so  whin  I 
enquired  about  it.  I  allude  also  to  the  picture  of  the  La^t  Judg- 
menr,  by  the  same  Master. 

(b)  The  powers  of  Musick  on  the  mind  of  the  Poet. 


Mid  forms  that  flit  through  the  malignant  gloom, 
'Till  Death  unbar  the  cold  sepulchral  room. 

Such  is  the  Poet :  bold,  without  confine, 
Imagination's  *'  chartered  libertine  "  (c] 
He  scorns  in  apathy  to  float  or  dream 
Oii  listless  Satisfaction's  torpid  stream, 
But  dares  ALONE  in  vent'rous  bark  to  ride 
Down  turbulent  Delight's  tempestuous  tide  ; 
While  thoughts  encount' ring  thoughts  in  conflict  fierce 
Tumultuous  rush,  and  labour  into  verse, 
Then,  as  the  swelling  numbers  round  him  roll, 
Stamps  on  th'  immortal  page  the  visions  of  his  soul. 

OCTAVIUS, 

Nay,  if  you  feed  on  this  caelestial  strain, 
You  may  with  Gods  hold  converse,  not  with  men ; 

Sooner 


(c)  "  The  air,  a  chartered  lUertine,  is  still." 

Shakspere.  H.  V. 


Sooner  the  people's  right  shall  Horsley  (d)  teach, 
In  judgment  delicate,  with  prudence  preach, 
And  o'er  his  bosom  broad  forget       spread 
Bath's  dangling  pride,  and  Ribband  rosy-red  ;  (e) 
Friend  of  the  Church  theftiotts  Grafton  (f)  prove; 
Or  Sutton  fgj  cease  to  claim  the  publick  love, 

And 

(J)  I  allude  to  Bishop  Horsley's  intemperate  and  unadvised 
speeches  in  Parliament.  An  injudicious  friend  is  worse  than  an 
enemy.  I  believe  Mr.  Pitt  thinks  so. — Inconsiderate  sentences 
uttered  publickly  by  members  of  either  house  are  very  danger- 
ous. The  dogma  is  remembered,  and  the  comment  is  forgotten. 
Bishop  Horsley  and  Mr.  Wymiham  (both  men  of  great  natural 
and  acquired  ability)  should  be  more  attentive  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

(*)  Bishop  Horsley  is  Dean  of  th'e  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  is 
a  bold  rival  to  the  late  learned  knight,  Sir  William  Draper, 
in  making  "  that  blushing  ribband,  the  perpetual  ornament  of  hit 
person."  See  Juniu?,  in  his  third  Letter,  and  Buhop  Horsley 
every  where. 

(f)  See  the  Duke's  Hints. — Rather  broad. 

(g)  Dr.  CHARLES  MANNERS  SUTTON,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
A  Prelate  whose  amiable  demeanour,   useful  learning,  and  con- 
ciliating habits  of  life,  particularly  recommend  his  episcopal  cha- 
racter.    No  man  appears  to  me  so  p  culiarly  marked  ou|  for 
THE   HIGHEST   DIGNITY  of  the  church,  iede  vacante,  as  Dr« 
SUTTON. 


And  e'er  forego,  from  dignity  of  place, 
His  polish'd  mind  and  reconciling  grace ; 
Or  Yorke,  (h)  regardless  of  his  sacred  trust, 
To  unobtrusive  merit  be  unjust ; 
Moore  to  his  synod  call  of  unction  (i)  full ; 
Or  Barrington  be  meek ;  or  Watson  dull. 
Sooner  Stentorian  fk)  Davies  cease  to  talk, 
And  for  his  Eton  quit  his  Bond- street  walk  j 

R  Sumner 


(k)  The  Right  Rev.  James  Yorke,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Ely.  The 
•voluntary  unsolicited  offer  of  the  Mastership  of  Jesus  College  ia 
Cambridge,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Paley,  so  well  known  in  the  literary 
and  ecclesiastical  world,  deserves  to  be  publickly  mentioned  as 
an  instance,  almost  solitary,  of  generous  liberal  discernment-,  in 
the  important  collation  of  academical  dignity.  The  University 
regrets  the  absence  of  Dr.  Paley,  one  of  the  ablest  inftructors 
she  ever  could  boast ;  and'  Bishop  Yorke  must  bs  recorded  as 
one  of  "  the  friends  of  learning."  It  is  no  mean  honour  to 
associate  the  name  of  Faley  with  that  of  Yorke.  "  Etme<et  si 
quid  loquaraudiendum  ,  <vocis  accent  bona pars" 

(i)  Unction. — "  That  which  melts  to  devotion."  Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

(k)  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Davies,  D.  D.  Provost  of  Eton  Col- 
lege ;  a  learned,  pleasant,  generous,  open-hearted,  good-tempered 
,  but  rather  too  much  of  a  Stentor  in  conversation  : 


Sumner  (/J  drink  deep  of  the  Castalian  spring ; 

Or 


Or  TGO-OV  ovSwaffx1  O2ON  AAAOI  HENTHKONTA. 

Horn.  II.  5. 

Mr.  PROVOST  has  an  invincible  partiality  for  the  charms  ot  Lon- 
don, whenever  bis  duty  does  not  oblige  him  to  be  at  his  Lodge. 
The  reason  is  simple.  The  air  at  Eton  now  and  then  bites 
shrewdly,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Extract  from  a  M.S.  found  in  Long  Chamber  at  Eton,  the  hand 
writing  conjectured  to  be  by  Dr.  HEATH  the  Head  Master, 
and  one  of  the  Assistants.  It  was  found  on  one  of  Mrs.  HEATH'S 
Sail  Nights  duringlent,  given  to  the  LautorumPueri  for  the  advan- 
tage and  credit  of  the  School. 

ETON  SCHOOL,  like  many  other  great  and  useful  pub- 
lick  schools,  stands  in  need  of  many  new  and  strong  regu- 
lations, which  the  interests  of  this  kingdom,  in  common  with 
the  demands  of  the  time,  call  for  with  a  voice  not  to  be  disre- 
garded by  the  masters  and  governors.  It  is  not  to  be  dissem- 
bled, (it  is  MY  office  to  speak  openly  and  boldly)  that  Boys  now 
actually  divide  themselves  into  political  parties.  There  is  indeed  a 
general  licentiousness  of  spirit  among  modern  boys,  which  the 
publick  good  requires  to  be  effectually  and  powerfully  repressed.  It 
is  net  by  false  and  specious  liberality  that  this  evil  is  to  be  subdued. 
If  matters  and  governors  are  firm  and  inflexible  in  their  regula- 
tions, what  can  the  children  do?  1  laugh  at  the  idle  apprehension 
of  rebellion  in  a  School.  If  I  were  the  Hi-ad  Master  of  Eton,  I 
would  begin  by  THE  ABOLITION  of  THE  MONTEM  immejiattly. 
It  is  very  improper,  and  very  foo'ish  There  is  a  meanness,  and 
sometimes  an  audacity^  in  tits  authorised  modi  of  collecting  money  «n 

tbt 
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Or  Langford  leave  off  preaching  to  the  King;  (m) 
R  2  Or 

the  highway,  which  I  wonder  young  Gentlemen  of  birth  and  family 
are  not  ashamed of \  and  can  even  ivisA  to  continue.  IT  is  SOME- 
THING BETWEEN  ALMS  AND  PLUNDER.  Harrow  school  has 

no  longer  its  ancient  and  dangerous  custom  of  "  shooting  for  the 
silver  arrow."  I  mention  the  abolition  of  THE  MONTE  M  (though 
it  occurs  but  once  in  three  years,  only  as  an  introduction  to  many 
ether  salutary  and  necessary  restrictions  in  ALL  publick  schools. 
I  have  seen  the  nature  of  a  rebellion  (as  it  is  called)  in  a  college 
and  a  school,  and  nothing  can  be  more  foolish  and  impotent.  If 
the  Parents,  Friends,  and  Guardians  co-operate  with  Masters  of 
Schools  and  Colleges,  what  can  children  and  young  men  ultimately 
effect^  when  it  is  considered,  by  what  laws  and  hopes  their  future 
interest  and  advancement  in  life  are  bound-in,  cabined,  and  con- 
fined ?  The  majority  of  such  pettyRevolutionists  and  embryo  De- 
mocrats are  always  restrained  in  a  short  time,  and  their  successors 
never  feel  the  absence  of  what  they  never  expected.  Let  every 
Master  of  a  College  and  a  publick  School  boldly,  and  vigorously, 
and  instantly  adopt  the  words  and  spirit  of  Cicero  to  his  friend 
Atticus.  "  In  qua  Ego  nactus,  ut  mihi  videbar,  LOCUM  RESE- 

CAND-ffi    LIBIDINIS     ET    COERCEND/E     JUVENTUTIS,    Vehemens 

fui,  et  omnes  profudi  vires  animi  atque  ingenii  mei,  non  odio 
adductus  alicujus,  sed  j/te  reipullica  corrigtndce  et  sanajid<s  civitatis. 
AFFUCTA  EST  RESPUBLICA  !" — Cic.  Ep.  ad  Attic.  L.  i.  E,  18. 
I  hope  this  note  will  be  regarded  with  the  attention  it  (alls  for 
from  the  publick. — At  all  events,  now  and  ever;  "  Sake,  magna 
farens  doctrin*,  ETONIA  TEULUS,  Magna  VIRUM  !" 

(I)  The   Rev.  Humphry  Sumner,  D.  D.  lately  defied  (Nov. 
1797)  Master  of  King's  College  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Soil  i»:  Muitat  tacito  DOCTJUNA  timort.     I  can  have  no  per- 
sonal 
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Or  Warren  (0)  in  his  well-curv'd  palm  confound 

An 

sonal  objection  to  a  very  good-natured  man,  but  publick  consi- 
derations make  me  reflect  deeply  on  such  a  subject.  Wt  lament 
the  loss  of  a  Provoft  venerable  in  advanced  ag  «  dignified  in  hia 
deportment,  and  of  classical  erudition  deep,  useful,  and  extensive. 
In  the  extremest  boundary  of  human  life,  without  the  throbs  of 
agony,  or  the  cold  gradations  of  dissolution  and  decay,  and  sup- 
ported and  sustained  by  female  filial  piety,  (thatblessed  bounden 
duty)  he  came  as  a  shock  of  corn  to  the  ground  in  his  season. 
Such  was  William  Cooke,  D.D. 

But  when  I  think  on  all  the  eligllli  doctors  and  learned  men, 
\vorthy  ofsucceedingtotheoffice,whobelongto  ouj  paramount  and 
royal  College,  I  must  own  the  choice  su>-/triiej  me  at  such  a  time  as 
this.  1  comfort  myself  that  I  have  no  vote.  At  the  very  moment 
when  defence  is  more  than  ever  called  for,  it  seems  as  if  we  had  re- 
course to  the  system  of  imfficiency  for  publick  support.  I  know  not 
into  what  form  our  University  may  at  last  be  changed.  It  may  be 
turned,  for  ought  I  can  tell,  into  anAcademiadegli  Arcadi  e  degli 
Buffi  caricati.  It  may  besu/i/mrtedby  the  violation  of  every  principle 
of  Academick  dignity,  and  by  an  unworthy  familiarity  of  learned 
gowns-men  with  mechanicks  and  shop-folks.  It  may  become  an 
appendage  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge.  Are 
i<ji  not  elbowed  on  the  floor  of  our  own  Senate  House  by  an 
impudent,  unqualified  intrusion  of  Borough-mongering  Mercers 
andriiitling  Men-milliners?  Oxford  might  teach  us  better  lessons. 
She  knows  her  dignity,  and  preserves  it.  I  have  nothing  left  but 
to  deplore  the  change  among  ourselves.  Would  to  heaven,  I  could 
iavert  it."Uni  quippe  vacat,  studiisqueodiisque  carenti,NE\VTONt 
lugere  genus  !"  Let  the  University  of  Cambridge  however  be 
converted  into  any  thing,  but  a  seminary  for  French  principles 
and  tutorial  democracy.  Lee  us  consider  a  little  to  whom  we  give 
our  confidence.  Should  the  revenues  of  any  College  be  entrufted 

to 


An  ancient  guinea  with  a  modern  (p)  pound  ; 

R  3  Sooner 

to  the  suspicious  administration  of  spruce,  antiquated  democrats  ? 
Should  the  insane  °f  a  Chancellor's  authority  be  borne  by  a 

o  *  ' 

mongrel  robustious  satellite  of  a  French  Directory  ?  I  think  not. 
The  robe  of  Caesar  was  folded  gracefully,  when  he  fell  in  the  Senate. 
Let  us  at  least  remember  that.  1  confess  it  boldly;  my  principles 
are  ftrong  unto  salvation;  and  if  I  had  r.uchority,  [  would 
thoroughly  purge  the  floor.  It  may  be  done«ow  ;  but  how  long 
the  power  may  be  continued  to  us,  I  fear  to  conjecture.  The  Mo- 
nasteries were  dissolved,  when  they  became  useless.  His  Grace 
of  Grafton,  our  Chancellor,  has  indeed  given  Hints',  but  they 
are  for  dissenters  and  Socinians  ;  the  orthodoxy  of  the  High. 
Steward,  Mr.  Pitt,  might  yet  support  the  eftablishment.  Some 
Colleges  have  watched  over  the  principles  of  the  men  proposed 
for  the  tutors ;  but  all  have  not  so  watched. 

I  would  not  suffer  the  muse  of  Satire  to  descend  among  Schools  and 
Colleges,  but  upon  the  most  matureand  the  most  weighty  delibera- 
tion. Perhaps  this  is  the  last  publick  remonstrance  which  will  ever  be 
made.  Ivvould  notscattermy  wordslightly  inevery  ear,  but  Iwould 
graftthem  where  they  mightgrowand  bear.  At  this  hour  the  State  is 
shaking  through  all  her  departments.  Nothing  is  indifferent,  which 
can  either  supply  aliment  for  health,  or  remedies  for  a  mortal  dis- 
temperature.  The  grand  and  chief  supporters  of  our  Country  in 
the  Parliament,  the  Law,  and  the  Church  must  proceed  from  the 
Universities.  Upon  them,  primarily  and  ultimately,  as  to  our 
governors  and  legislators,  Domus  incllnata  rccumbit.'  Nothing 
should  be  suvfered  to  diminish  or  to  sully  the  character  of  our 
Athens,  and  pollute  the  fountains  of  Ilyssus.  In  the.e  retirements, 
every  science,  and  every  art,  and  every  accomplishment  which  is 
good  and  essential  ;o  man  in  civilized  society,  may  be  pursued 
with -effect ;  and  a  solemn  account  rendered  to  the  kingdom.  In 

them 
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Sooner  one  Prelate  hate  th'  unequal  glass, 


And 


them,  the  Youth  of  this  Kingdom  may  best  learn  the  foun- 
dation of  a!!  knowledge ;  the  principles  of  evidence  in  sa- 
cred and  human  affairs ;  the  nature  of  Jegitimate  argument ; 
the  eternal  power  of  truth  opposed  to  the  subtleties  of  sophis- 
try; the  proofs  of  revelation,  and  the  best  introduction  to  it, 
the  higher  philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  the  sources  of 
history;  the  finished  models  of  classical  literature,  and  those 
alone;  the  life-springs  of  taste  and  of  good  conduct;  the 
principles  and  laws  of  ancient  composition ;  and  the  ab- 
horrence of  conceit  and  forced  thought.  Whatever  can 
bring  forth,  strengthen,  amplify,  cultivate,  enlighten,  pu- 
rify, and  direct  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  within  those 
limits  which  are  prescribed- by  it's  great  Creator,  and  not  be- 
yond them ;  all  these,  and  if  there  be  any  other  praise,  or  any 
other  virtue,  which  preserves  and  continues  to  man  the  bless- 
ings of  lawful  governmenr,  and  of  subjection  to  GOD,  the  Au- 
thor of  all  Order  ;  it  should  be  there  prosecuted,  recommended, 
taught,  enforced,  and  inculcated.  I  call  upon  the  servants  of 
the  Crown,  upon  the  solemn  Council  of  the  Nation,  upon  every 
one  who  bears  legal  rule  and  legislative  authority  in  the  king- 
dom, to  hear  me,  and  to  answer  me.  Has  the  State  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Governors  and  Tutors  of  such  hallowed  and  important 
retreats  of  arts,  and  eloquence,  and  wisdom,  and  religion?  By 
their  very  nature  they  are  consecrated  to  a  high  and  holy  mi- 
nistry, to  a  strict  fealty,  and  bounden  service  to  their  country. 
Their  dignity  and  necessity  can  le  laid  prostrate  by  themselves  alone. 
If  they  are  true  to  their  own  cause,  if  they  will  rouse  them- 
selves into  a  vindication  of  the  great,  original,  master  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  were  founded,  they  may  continue 
to  be  the  lights  of  the  kingdom.  They  will  again  be,  what  they 

always 


And  round  (q)  his  table  let  the  Claret  pass  ; 

R  4  O'er 

always  should  be,  a  FEVO?  ExXexrov,    a  Aaoj  EK  TrEptTronjcnv,  a 


The  best  and  the  strongest  literary  bul- 
wark and  fortress  against  deception,  error,  sophistry,  anarchy, 
and  the  wildness  of  political  and  religious  confusion.  lam 
not  speaking  out  of  season,  or'without  necessity  ;  I  am  speak- 
ing in  soberness  and  in  truth.  While  the  words  are  passing 
from  me,  JAM  THEB-E  JUXTA  ET  TENEBROSA  VORAGO  !f 

I  will  extend  an  observation  or  two,  on  the  method  of 
Academical  study.  I  own,  I  never  had  a  very  great  fear  or  ap- 
prehension, that  the  severe  and  most  indispensable  studies  of 
Mathematicks  and  Natural  Philosophy  should  be  generally  car- 
ried too  far.  Into  the  inmost  recesses  of  any  study  few  are 
permitted  to  enter.  In  Academical  education,  the  great  aim  and 
end  should  be,  to  recommend  the  study  of  original  works  prin- 
cipally, I  think  almost  exclusively.  If  these  are  not  attended  to 
at  the  University,  they  are  seldom,  if  ever  read,  (I  am  sure  with 
little  effect)  at  any  other  period  of  life.  I  am  rigid  in  this 
opinion.  I  have  seen  it's  good  effects  in  men  of  eminence 
who  adhered  to  it.  "  Say%  luouldst  thou  hear  it  from  our  mouths  t 
"  or  from  our  Masters  f"  were  the  words  of  the  weird  Sisters; 
"  Call  them  )  let  me  see  them?'  was  the  reply  of  Macbeth.  In 
this  spirit  would  I  consider  the  books  proposed  for  the  sub. 
jects  of  publick  lectures.  By  way  of  instance,  Locke,  Gro- 
tius,  PufFendorf,  Cumberland,  and  Woollaston,  should  be 
preferred  to  the  writers  who  have  arisen  since  their  day.  I 
would  object  to  Dr.  Paley's  moral  and  political  Philosophy, 
as  a  Lecture  look,  solely  upon  this  principle;  for  it  is  a 
book  of  great  merit,  and  of  general  utility.  New  mora- 
lity, new  metaphysicks,  and  new  politicks,  are  introduced 

unaware^ 
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O'er  his  true  church  the  crafty  St.  Pol  (r)  sleep, 


Or 


unawares,  from  the  contagion  of  the  time.  I  would  call  the  rising 
youth  of  this  country,  to  the  intense,  and  fervent,  and  unremit- 
ting study  of  the  ancient  classical  writers,  (whom  I  need  not  name) 
as  their  primary  choice.  I  call  upon  them  to  have  the  courage, 
to  be  ignorant  of  many  subjects,  and  of  many  authors,  at  their 
inestimable  age.  Never  to  pretend  to  study,  in  their  first 
academical  years,  what  they  design  as  the  ultimate  end  of  their 
labours,  I  mean,  their  profession.  Their  whole  business  is  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  knowledge  original,  sound,  and  strong.  In 
particular,  the  study  of  the  Law,  as  suck,  should  ntver  be 
entered  upon,  even  in  limine,  before  the  first  degree  in  arts 
is  obtained.  The  first  volume  indeed  of  Blackstone's  Com. 
mentaries  may  be  read,  in  the  same  manner  as  Robert- 
son's Introduction  to  his  history  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
They  are  chef-d'ceuvres  in  their  kind,  and  form  a  part  of 
general  knowledge.  The  specifkk  study  of  the  Law  in  the 
University,  at  that  early  age,  confines  and  cripples  the  facul- 
ties. Such  a  Student  may  arrive  at  mere  knowledge,  as  a  spe- 
cial pleader,  but  he  will  never  be  illustrious,  or  ornamental 
to  his  profession.  When  a  man  has  once  entered  upon  any 
profession  whatever,  his  education  has  in  fact  ceased.  They,  ' 
who  by  a  patient  continuance,  and  undiverted  attention  to 
academical  studies  alone,  have  sought  for  the  original  ma. 
terials  of  science  and  of  solid  fame,  have  seldom  failed  in 
their  great  pursuit.  lam  zealous  for  the  honour  and  utility  of 
both  our  Universities.  I  am  earnest  in  my  words  and  thoughts. 
I  see  and  hear  them  too  frequently,  and  most  unworthily,  tra- 
duced in  writing  and  in  conversation.  I  see  the  institution 
ridiculed  and  sneered  at  by  the  thoughtless,  by  the  ignorant,  and 
by  the  designing.  But  it  is  a  common  cause.  They  should  al- 

way« 
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Or  bounds  with  Hereticks  John  Milner  (s)  keep ; 

Or 

ways  be  termed,  in  literary  dignity  and  with  a  prophetick  spirit, 
the  "yEneaclas  magnos  et  nobile  Pallanteum  !"  I  am  for  no  ba- 
lance of  merit  between  them.  Let  them  adopt  any  just  improve- 
ment. I  wish  to  see  no  sparkles  from  their  collision  ;  but  I  would 
have  them  grow  brighter  and  more  illustrious  from  mutual  reflec- 
tion.    But  if  they  are  doomed  to  fall,  and  the  mortal  hour  of 
democracy,  confusion,  and  tyranny  is  approaching,  this  book, 
till  it  is  prohibited  by  a  Directory,  will  shew  they  had  a  friend, 
bold  enough  to  contend  to  the  last  for  their  original  and  inhe- 
rent dignity.  A  friend  who  believed,  or  rather  who  knew,  them 
to  be  capable,  in  their  high  functions,  to  maintain  and  adorn 
the   principles   of  happiness,   and  safety,  and   learning,    and 
comfort,  and  hope,  and   good  conscience ;   against  foppery, 
and  false  science,   and    the  degradation  of  the  intellect,  and 
frippery,  and  pompous  nonsense,  and  the  insolence  of  sciolists, 
and  the  neglect   of  good  writing,  and  of  good  manners.     A 
friend  who,  with  no  false  enthusiasm,  would  secure  the  perma- 
nency of  THESE  ILLUSTRIOUS  INSTITUTIONS,  with  every  mo- 
nument   of  ancient  arts,  and  eloquence,  and  science,  conse- 
crated by  the  ministry  of  religion  to  the  stability  of  the  State. 
(Nov.  1797.) 

(«)  The  Rev.  W.  Langford,  D.D.  Canon  of  Windsor,  and 
Lower  Master  of  Eton  School.  An  instructor  of  much  in- 
dustry and  ability,  and  not  without  liveliness.  It  is  parti- 
cular, that  his  Majesty  never  leaves  Windsor  for  Chelten- 
ham, Weymoutb,  or  any  other  place,  but  all  the  publick 
papers  instantly  inform  us  of  Dr.  Langford's  loyal  atten- 
tion. "  The  King  arrived  at  Weymouth  on  such  or  such 
a  day;  the  next  week  Dr.  Langford  set  off % from  Eton,  rmd 
preached  before  his  Majefiy  the  following  Sunday."  The 

Doctor, 
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Or  Wilberforce  range  lawless  through  the  town ; 


Or 


Doctor,  on  these  occasions,  suddenly  disappears,  and  like  the 
River  Alpheus,  having  glided  softly  under  the-Sicanian  waves, 
(uncontaminated  by  the  saltness  of  the  ocean)  rises  again 
sound  and  fresh  in  the  pulpit  at  Weymotith.  This  is  very  kind. 
The  Doctor  seems  unwilling  to  trust  the  royal"  theology  to  the 
country  curates  even  for  a  few  weeks,  during  his  Majesty's  ab- 
sence from  the  heavenly  consistory  at  Windsor,  now  his  only  Chafr- 
lains,  who,  it  is  hoped,  attend  deeply  to  their  theological  studies, 
mindful  of  the  grtat  charge  so  specifically  and  honourably  com- 
mitted to  them.  This  is  very  considerate  in  Dr.  Langford,  and). 
•  high  mark  of  his  loyal  attachment. 

"  Mon  cher  Del/iini,  sure  you  will  agree, 
*'  That  for  (a  Bisbofi)  none  so  fit  as  He, 
*'  Who  gives  the  King  such  very  good  avis" 

See  the  Probationary  Odes,  by  Friar  Lawrence  and  his 
(ci-devant)  conventual  brethren. 

(o)  Richard  Warren,  M.  D.  a  learned  and  able  Physician  of 
fhe  time.  "  The  -well  curved  flalm"  is  the  attitude  of  a  modern 
physician,  when  he  is  about  to  leave  his  patient,  and  which  he  a? 
naturally  closes  upon  his  fee,  as  a  lobster  does  his  claw.  As  I 
have  a  high  respect  for  the  Medical  art,  I  will  gratify  Dr.  War- 
ren, and  many  other  ingenious  gentlemen  of  the  profession-, 
with  an  extract  from  one  of  the  Elogia  written  by  Sammarthanusj 
it  relates  to  a  physician  whom  he  names  Marescottus»  "  Re- 
"  corderis  Marescottum  nostrum  tria  se  sacrae  aiti  nostrse  (Me- 
M  dicoe  scilicet)  debere  professum,  quibus  caruisset,  si  jiro/iositum 
*'  a  parentibus  sacerdotium  suscepisset ;  scilicet,  sanitatem  athleti- 
4<  cam  aetatis  anno  8amo,  centum  aureorum  willia^  atque  intimam 

"  innu-. 


Or  Mingay  be  the  glory  of  his  gown ; 

Or 

*'  innumerorum  illustrium  amicitiam."  Sammarth.  Elog.  p.  8j 
and  84.  N.  B,  Though  the  Doctor  rejected  the  frojiositum 
sacerdotium  for  himself,  yet  his  Brother  my  Lord  of  Bangor  was 
made  into  a  Bishop  by  fraternal  skill  in  the  reign  of  Lord  North. 
— Since  this  note  was  first  printed,  (July  1797,)  the  publick 
have  lamented  the  loss  of  this  acute  and  very  learned  physician: 
Dum  loquimur^  &C.  &C. 


(/i)  This  allusion  was  evidently  made  since  the  26th  of  Feb. 
1797,  soon  after  which  the  Bank  issued  the  One  pound  notes,  to 
the  great  disquiet  of  thef acuity. 

(y)  "  Siccat  inteqiiales  calices  Conviva  Sacerdos"  It  is  well 
known  by  the  Clergy  of  a  powerful  northern  diocese,  that  on 
publick  days  when  the  Claret  or  Burgundy  arrives  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  top  of  the  table,  where  my  Lord  is  seated,  the 
attracting  power  suddenly  draws  the  bottles  across  the  table. 
This  is  not  an  anecdote  of  other  times.  It  is  true  at  this  hour. 
(July,  1797.)  When  avarice,  pride,  and  meanness  act  upon 
the  mind  ^t  once,  I  leave  it  to  the  metaphysicians  to  deter- 
mine the  curve  in  which  it  moves.— I  say  no  more. 

(r)  The  Bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  to  whom  the  chief  care  of 
the  publick  largess  of  this  kingdom  to  the  French  Emigrant* 
sacred  and  profane  is  committed.  See  the  portrait  of  his  Catho- 
Jick  Lordship  in  the  publick  print  shops  of  London.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  the  apparent  propriety  of  the  epithet  I  have  given 
him,  if  we  only  glance  on  the  portrait. — I  refer  the  reader  to  all 
iny  notes  on  theRomanCatholick  cause,  in  theThirdDialogue  of 

the 
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Or  Erskine  cease  from  impotent'grimace, 


And 


the' P.  of  L.  It  is  indeed  truethatTHE  POPEDOM  is  NOW  FALLEN; 
but  the  spirit  of  //,  I  still  maintain,  is  neither  extinct  nor  asleep. 
By  way  of  Contrast,  I  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  to  the  rea- 
der the  picture  of  Pope  PAUL  THE  FOURTH,  as  drawn  by  the 
master  hand  of  Paolo  Sarpi.  I  will  not  injure  the  sublimity  and 
force  of  the  language  by  a  translation.  He  well  knew  the  court 
and  the  policy  of  Papal  Rome,  and  they  knew  him.  "  E  ben 
cosa  certa,  que  PAOLO,  come  quello  che  era  d'animo  grande  e 
de*  vasti  pensieri,  teneva  per  sicuro  di  poter  remediare  a  tutti  i 
di sordini  per  la  sola  sua  autorita  pontificale,  ne  riputava  di  aver 
iisogna  in  ci6  di  Principe  alcuno ;  solito  di  non  parlar  mai  con  gl£ 
Ambasciadori,  se  non  intonandogli  nelle  orecchie  che  EGLI  ERA  SOPR A 
TUTTI  GLI  PRINCIPI;  che  non  voleva  che  alcuno  d'essi  domes- 
ticasse  seco,  che poteva  mutar  regni,  che  era  SUCCESSOR  di  CHI 
ha  depostoRe  et  Imperadori."  1st.  del  Concil.  Trident.  Lib.  5. 
This  picture  of  a  Pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  pontifick  power, 
should  be  presented  to  dl  Christian  Countries,  "  in  perpetuant 
"  rei  memoriami"  that  they  may  contemplate  what  this  spiritual 
tyranny  and  usurpation  once  were,  and  what  the  principles  of 
the  Romish  Church  sacred  and  political  (which  nevlr  change  in 
essence,  substance,  or  spirit  under  any  calamity)  will  at  all 
times  naturally  introduce,  whenever  they  obtain  their  full  ope- 
ration." "[/£/' PAPA,  i&iRoma!'1  in  saecula  saeculorum!  Let 
England  look  to  this, 

(s)  To  the  revival  of  .the  Roman  Catholick  Cause  in  Great 
Britain,  "  Pestis  iro  vivens."     In  our  dread  and  natural  horror 
of  Atheism  and  of  anarchy,   why  are  ive  to  revive  supersti. 
tiou  and   tyranny  ?    I   have  nothing  to  do  with  the  emancipa- 
tion 


And  his  appeals  to  (f)  GOD,  his  prime  disgrace ; 

Or 

tion  of  the  Catholicks  in  Ireland,  but  to  my  apprehension  it  is 
a  measure  full  of  danger.  It  is  at  one  stroke  to  alter  the  funda- 
mental law  and  constitution  of  the  country.  I  write  in  Great 
Britain,  and  direct  my  thoughts  for  this  kingdom,  wishing  for 
fieace^  tranquillity^  and  union  between  the  two  Islands. — I  have 
given  more  time  and  study  to  this  Roman  Cathotick  subject  than 
any  man  perhaps,  at  this  time,  will  think  it  deserves.  I  have 
perused  many  a  dull  and  uninteresting  tract,  even  of  their  own 
squabbles  among  one  another,  much  to  the  loss  of  my  own 
quiet.  In  general  I  pass  them  over  and  consign  them  to  their 
own  dulness.  But  there  is  one  pamphlet,  not  for  any,  even 
the  least,  excellence  of  the  composition,  but  for  the  virulence 
of  its  spirit,  which  I  call  into  publick  notice,  if  the  publick 
will  or  can  feel  upon  the  subject.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Reply 
to  the  Report  published  by  the  Cisalpine  Club  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Protestation  at  the  British  Museum,  &c.  &c.  by 
the  Rev.  John  Milner,"  Printed  for  Coghlan,  Duke  Street, 
Grosvenor  Square,  1795.  ^  's  written,  as  the  title  page 
informs  me,  by  one  JOHN  MILNER,  a  Provincial  Priest  resi- 
dent (as  I  am  told}  at  Winchester,  not  an  emigrant,  nor  in  the 
King's  House  (while  the  Priests  lived  there  en  masse,}  but 
the  priest  of  a  private  chapel  in  that  city.  He  seems  by  his 
writings,  (I  know  no  more  of  him)  to  be  of  the  most  intole* 
rant  principles  and  deliberate  in  the  application  of  them.  He 
exhibits  at  once  the  extremes  of  fierceness  and  of  impotence. 
But  he  represents  the  opinions  of  a  very  large  portion  of  their 
body  by  whom  he  is  accredited.  He  is  very  cautious  in  his 
pamphlet,  as  he  think?,  but  his  caution  speaks  plainer  lan- 
guage than  the  frankness  of  the  most  open  declaration.  "  Ic 

"is 


(       27°       ) 

Or  Grafton's  virtuesy  to  their  latest  day, 

Expire 

<c  is  apprehended  (he  fays)  that  the  publication  of  the  facts 
*'  in  question  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  Catholick  Interest  (ob- 
•'  serve  the  words)  on  any  FUTURE  application  to  the  Legislature."" 
p.  36.  We  see  this  wary  priest  has  not  thought  proper  to 
conceal  that  they  have  FURTHER  intentions.  Retries  the  ground 
before  him,  but  his  steps  are  uneasy.  The  indulgence,  it 
seems,  is  not  to  rest  here.  The  lenity  of  our  government  natu- 
rally leads  to  other  demands.  With  this  clue  in  my  hand,  I 
have  little  difficulty  to  pass  through  the  intricacy  of  this  Ro- 
mish labyrinth.  In  another  part  of  Mr.  Milner's  "REPLY," 
his  indignation  rises  against  some  expressions  in  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Catholicks.  We  see  the  embers  under  which  the  fire 
is  not  yet  extinguished.  He  is  afraid,  that  we  Prottitantt  should 
think  that  the  spirit  of  his  church  has  suffered  an  abatement. 
«*  Thus  to  MY  judgment  (he  cries  out)  am  I  and  the  whole  Ca- 
"  tholick  Body,  without  consenting  to  it,  pledged  in  the  face  of 
"  the  Legislature  to  condemn  the  wars  of  Charlemagne,  and 
"  THE  CRUSADE  against  THE  INFAMOUS  ALBIGENSES."  p.  28. 
I  hope  we  are  all  children  of  mercy,  trained  and  educated  in 
the  benevolence  and  charity,  which  Christ  has  taught  and  en- 
forced, and  if  we  have  read  the  history  of  that  infernal  and 
murderous  persecution  of  the  devoted  Albigenses,  (whose  tbief 
crime  was  their  determined  opposition  and  resistance  to  the 
papal  tyranny  f)  what  opinion  or  what  comment  fhall  we  form 

on 


t  The  Albigenses   were  a  sect  of  the  Waldenses,  who  had 
their  rise  in  the  twelfth  century.     I  know  what  the  malice  of 

their 


Expire  in  Junius,  and  revive  in  Gray ; 

Or, 


on  this  merciless  priest,  who  after  the' lapse  of  centuries,  feels 
the  same  passions  and  the  same  thirst  of  blood  against  these  inno- 
dent  victims  of  popish  and  arbitrary  violence.  Crimine  ab  unt 

CISCE  OMNEs! 

(t)  Nothing  can  be  more  offensive,  more  injudicious,  and  in 
•some  instances  more  profane,  than  when  a  Banister  ajipeah  to  God 
for  the  truth  of  every  assertion  made  in  a  court  of  law,  and  in 
many  cases  when  the  facts  have  been  doubtful,  and  sometimes 
have  been  afterwards  proved  to  be  false.  I  call  this  a  prime  dis- 
grace', and  I  hope  no  Barrister  of  ability  will  follow  this  flippant 
rash  habit  of  Mr.  Erskine,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which 
ive  have  all  so  repeatedly  witnessed,  Mr.  Erskine's  own  better 
sense  and  serious  thought  (for  I  believe  he  has  some  serious 
thoughts)  will  restrain  him  in  future.  But  publick  men  must 
be  told  of  their  faults  publickly. 


their  enemies  has  suggested  against  them.  This  is  not  a  place 
to  discuss  history,  but  I  refer  the  statesman  to  Thuanus  L. 
i.  S.  1 6.  Vol.  i.  p.  221.  Ed.  Buckley.  N.  B.  For  their  confes- 
sion of  faith,  which  was  presented  to  King  Francis  the  First, 
by  the  wretched  remnant  of  these  Albigenses,  I  refer  the  theo- 
logical and  political  reader  to  Sandius's  Hist.  Eccles,  It  is 
an  honour  to  their  religion.  Sandius's  words  begin.  "  A. 
"  1544.  Merindoliani  et  Caprarienses  &c.  existentesque  Re- 
**  Itquite  Albigemium  sequentem  fidei  fuse  confessionem  obtu- 
*(  lerunt  Francisco  1.  Re»i  Gallix,  quam  a  majoribus  quasi 
"per  manus  acceperant,  abhinc  anno  post  Christi  Jncarn: 
**  1200,"  &c.  Sand.  Hist.  E.  p,  ^25. 


f 

*• 


Or,  by  the  wayward  justice  of  the  land, 

Great  Mansfield  fall  by  an  Attorney's  hand ;  (u) 

Or  one  mean  cause  the  virtuous  (x)  Scott  maintain, 

Turn  law  to  trade,  or  deem  religion  vain ; 

Or  (y)  Rose  with  coy  submission,  modest  grace, 

Rise  to  explain  his  sinecures  and.place; 

Or  the  Bank  bow  to  Pitt's  imperial  creed ; 

Or  Dramatists  to  publick  trust  succeed  ; 

Sooner  to  France  Thames  roll  his  current  strong, 

Than  men  love  verse,  high  fancy,  or  the  song. 

Nor 

(u)  See  a  long  law-life  in  4to.  of  the  great  Earl  Mansfield, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ;  by  Mr.  Holliday, 
in  a  very  peculiar  style  indeed.  For  the  greater  part,  it  is  a 
bundle  of  reports  and  law  pleadings  strung  together.  It  is 
astonishing  to  me,  that  Conveyancers  and  Attorneys,  who 
really  appear  not  to  know  how  to  construct  a  single  sentence 
without  provoking  a  smile  at  some  error  in  grammar,  language, 
or  metaphor,  will  think  themselves  qualified  to  deliver  down 
to  posterity  the  lives  of  great  men.  Luckily,  Mr,  Holliday's 
zeal  does  'not  offend  us  in  rhyme.  The  friendship  and  the 
verse  of  Pope,  as  well  as  the  splendour  of  his  own  abilities,  and 
the  dignity  of  their  high  exertions,  have  secured  an  eternity  of 
reputation  to  LjORD  CHIEF  JUSTTCE  MANSFIELD  which  can 
never  fall  even  by  Mr.  Holliday's  attempt. 

(x)  Sir  John  Scott,  Attorney  General. 

(y)  George  Rose,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
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Nor  think,  a  Poet's  name  I  lightly  prize, 
Taught  by  the  muse,  and  by  her  wisdom  wise  ; 
But  in  the  wane  of  Empires  (mark  the  hour) 
Vice  and  the  sword  consolidate  all  pow'r ; 
Laws  pass  their  (zj  bounds  -,  few  statesmen  ftand 

erect ; 

All  in  their  country's  name,  themselves  protect ; 
The  Constitution  sounds  in  every  speech, 
The  words  an  insult,  and  each  act  a  breach ; 
The  publick  hopes  with  publick  credit  sink— 
At  such  an  hour,  when  men  to  madness  think, 
What  is  a  Poet,  what  is  fiction's  strain  ? 
JUNIUS  (a)  might  probe  a  Nation's  wounds  in  vain* 

S  As 

(x)  The  violence,  sedition,  and  dari.ng  wickedness  of  times 
like  /tare  produce  the  necessity  of  exttnding  laws  and  regulations, 
and  acts  which  are  declared  temporary,  and  called  for  by  that 
necessity  alone.  When  the  danger  is  past,  the  Constitution 
is  again  left  to  protect  itself  by  it's  ancient  laws,  if  that  dan- 
ger can  nonuy  or  every  pass  from  us.  This  is  what  Octavius 
seems  to  mean,  by  "  laws  passing  their  bounds,"  &c.  in  tlrs 
and  the  following  lines ;  and  in  this  sense  I  hope  he  will  be  un- 
derstood. 

(a)  O  magna  saccr  et  superbus  umbra  ! 

Stat*  Sylv.  L.  a.  Carm.  7. 

Junius 
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As  from  a  diamond  globe,  with  rays  condense, 
'Tis  SATIRE  gives  the  strongest  light  to  sense, 
To  thought  compression,  vigour  to  the  soul, 
To  language  bounds,  to  fancy  due  controul, 
To  truth  the  splendour  of  her  awful  face, 
To  learning  dignity,  to  virtue  grace, 
To  conscience  stings  beneath  the  cap  or  crown, 
To  vice  that  terror  she  will  feel  and  own. 

But  if  in  love  with  fiction  still,  at  court 
Present  in  verse  some  new  Finance  Report, 
How  taxes,  funds,  and  debts  shall  disappear, 
Or  in  the  fiftieth  or  five -hundredth  year. 
Or  tread- the  maze  of picturesque  delight, 
FromHolwood  paint  with  Pitt  the  prospect  bright; 

Without 


Junius  told  the  nation,  that  "  a  time  might  arrive,  at  which 
*4  every  inferior  consideration  must  yield  TO  THE  SECURITY  OF  THE 
"  SOVEREIGN,  and  to  THE  GENERAL  SAFETY  of  the  State.1'  In- 
troduct.  to  Lett.  35.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Home  Tookc 
and  the  desperate  French  factions  and  seditious  societies  now  in 
England. — JUNIUS  had  not  so  learnfd  the  Constitution  of  Eng- 
land ;  nor  has  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  so  learned  it. 


Without  one  "  line  of  boundary"  to  speech, 
The  summit  of  conceit  with  Gilpin  (b]  reach 
In  Desolation^  dread  partitions  felt, 
With  dip)  and  bvle,  grand  masses,  bursty  and  belt, 

S  2  With 


(ty  1  am  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  strong  remonstrance 
against  the  language  of  MR.  GILPIN'S  writings  on  Landscape  and 
the  Picturesque.  It  is  such  a  tartago  or  jargon  of  speech  as  is 
wholly  unnecessary,  though  we  are  taught  to  believe  them  appro- 
priate terms.  They  absolutely  appear  in  troops  Di/ts — Boles— 
Grand  Masses — Belfs — tremulous  Shttdders-*-Burits—/ilashy  Inunda* 
tions — partitions  of  desolation — continents  of  precipice— and  a  hundred 
more,tilltheEnglish  language  sets  ail  English  meaning  atdefiance. 
These  terms  are  notthe/zarce  detorta  of  Horace,  but  mere  jargon 
and  foolish  affectation.  Dilettanti  and  Connoisseurs  almost 
blush  to  use  them.  A  term  or  word  may  not  be  quite  obvious 
or  easy,  yet  it  may  not  be  affected.  But  the  rage  of  Concetto  ad- 
mits no  "  line  of  boundary,"  as  these  gentlemen  love  to  talk. 
To  use  the  words  of  Shakspeafe  in  one^of  his  oivn  plays,  as  it  now 
seems,  (for  Dr.  Farmer  andGeorgeSteevens,  Esq.  take  from  him 
and  give  to  \\\mjufl  as  they  p-leafe).  **  They  absolutely  make  a 
battery  through  our  defenceless  parts."  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre, 
Act.  5.  Sc.  i. — Simplicity  in  language  is  first  to  be  sought. 
Strength  and  dignity  will  follow.  Government,  the  arts,  morali- 
ty, and  religion,  are  all  concerned  in  it's  preservation.  MR. 
GILPIN'S  works  on  other  subjects  have  and  deserve  high  ap- 
probation. In  all  but  the  picturesque  he  seems  as  ready  as  any 
maa  to  say,  **  State  sufer  vias  antiques S\ 


With  shudders  tremulous  explore  your  way, 
Th rough  Jilashy  inundations  (c}  led  astray, 
Till  tir'd  and  jaded  with  the  coxcomb  strains, 
Homeward  you  steal  "  through  Surrey's  (d)  quiet 
lanes," 

* 

Renounce  all  Gilpin's  jargon,  said  or  sung, 
And  talk  of  Nature's  works  in  Nature's  tonguc: 
But  still  keep  Method. 

AUTHOR. 

Method  ? 

O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S 

Yes :   'tis  plain, 
Connection,  order,  method  you  disdain  : . 

You 

(0  Anglicl, "  Fens/' 

(</)  "  Stealing  through  the  quiet  lanes  of  Surry,"  is  an  easy 
and  happy  expression  (cur  nan  omnia  ?)  of  Mr.  Gilpin's.  Ob* 
servat.  in  the  Lakes  oi  Westmoreland,  &c,  Vol.  a,  p,a68. 
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You  write  when  in  the  humour,  scarce  exact, 
The  thoughts  disjointed,  nor  the  sense  compact ; 
Be  regular  :  from  A  to  B  proceed ; 
I  hate  your  zig-zag  verse,  and  wanton  heed. 

AUTHOR. 

Your  counsel's  good  :  I'll  lock  it  in  my  breast, 
Like  Mansfield,  I  n'er  enter  (g)  my  protest : 
But  say,  a  simple  story  shall  I  tell  ? 
A  MAN  OF  METHOD  is  the  theme. 

OCTAVIUS. 

'Tis  well. 

S  2  AUTHOR, 


(e)  The  great  Lord  Mansfield  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  his  nephew  the  Jate  very  learned  (ci-devant}  Lord 
Stormont,  made  a  rule  never  to  enter  a  protest  on  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Lories, 


AUTHOR. 

There  liv'd  a  Scholar  (f)  late,  of  London  fame, 
A  Doctor,  (§•)  and  Morosophos  (/;)  his  name  ; 
From  all  the  pains  of  study  freed  long  since, 
Far  from  a  Newton,  and  not  quite  a  (/)  Vince  j 

In 


(f)  When  I  am  very  particular  in  the  description  of  a  cha- 
racter, I   abstain  from  giving  the  least  hint  of  a  real  name. 
"  Quis  rapiet  ad  se  quod  erit  commune  omnium  ?"  or  in  Le 
Sage's  inimitable  language,  "  qui  se  fera  connoitre  mal  a  projios  ?" 
I  only  give  this  as  A  Character^  and  say  no  more. 

i 

(g)  The  word  and  title  of  "  DOCTOR"  is  miserably  abused. 
Erasmus  long  ago  in  an  Epistle  from  Louvain  in  1520  to  the  ce- 
Jebrated  Cardinal  Campeggio,  observed  with  some  indignation, 
"  £7W<rDocTORis  titulo  gloriantur,  nisi  UT  DOCEANT?  Erasmi 
Epist.  Ed.  Lond.  Fol.  652.     I  wish  this  were  written  in  large 
characters  over  the  door  of  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  and  the  Senate 
House  at  Cambridge. 

(K)  Morosophos.    i.  e.   Stuhe  sapiens.—- But  more  presently 
of  Dr.  MOROSOPHOS,  the  Man  of  Method. 

(i)   A  learned  and  useful  Professor  of  Natural  Experiments! 
Philosophy  at  Cambridge.     See  his  works. 


In  metapKysicks  bold  would  spread  his  sails, 
And  with  Monboddo  still  believ'd  (k)  in  tails; 
At  anatomick  lore  would  sometimes  peep, 
And  call  Earle  (/)  useful,  Abernethy  (w)  deep; 
With  Symonds  and  with  Grafton's  Duke  («)  would 
A  Dilettante  in  Divinity  ;  [vie, 

S  4  A  special 

(£)  All  the  learned  world  knows  hmu  Lord  Monboddo  believed 
and  still  believes,  that  men  had  once  tails  depending  from  the 
fable  end  of  their  bodies,  supposing  them  to  go  upon  all  fours f 
N.B.  Dr.  Johnson  defines  the  gable  end  to  be  "  the  sloping  roof  of 
a  bviilding,"  and  he  gives  a  pleasant  instance  from  Mortimer's 
Husbandry.  "  Take  care  that  all  your  brick  work  be  covered 
&c.  without  gable  ends,  which  are  very  heavy,  &c." 

(1)  James  Earle,  Esq.  Senior  Surgeon  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  Editor  of  the  celebrated  PERCIVAI.  POTT'S  Works. 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  notes  which  Mr.  Earle  has  added 
are  valuable  ;  nor  -would  I  pass  in  silence  the  treatises  he  has 
given  to  the  world  in  his  own  name,  the  result  of  extensive 
practice  and  accurate  observation. 

(m)  A  young  Surgeon  of  an  accurate  and  philosophical  spi- 
rit of  investigation,  from  whose  genius  and  labours  I  am  led  to 
think,  the  medical  art  and  natural  science  will  hereafter  receive 


great  accessions. 


(n)  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Chancellor,  and  John  Sy- 
monds,  L.L.D.  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University 

of 


A  special  clerk  for  method  and  for  plan, 
Through  science  by  the  alphabet  he  ran. 

He 
* 

of  Cam  bridge,  have  both  attracted  the  publick  attention  by  their 
various  Hints  and  Observations  on  subjects  of  Scripture. — As  I 
never  may  nave  so  convenient  an  opportunity,  I  will  also  offer 
a  remark  or  two,  which  are  new  to  me,  on  a  passage  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  if  another  Layman  may  be  heard  with  indul- 
gence. There  is  no  particular  conjecture  as  to  the  peculiar 
meaning  or  force  of  the  following  passage  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Se- 
cond Epistle  to  Timothy.  "  The  Cloak  which  I  left  at  Troas 
bring  with  thee,  and  the  books,  but  especially  the  parchments" 
Ep.  z.  C.  4.  v.  13.  I  would  hint,  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
from  Rome  when  Paul  was  brought  before  Nero  the  second  time. 

O 

Tj  otTTo  Pw/x»J5,  OTE  ex  c^ui-apa  wpirn  Llai/Xo;  ru  Kxiaa.pi 
J.  In  the  aad  Chapter  of  the  Acts,  Paul  was  tenacious  of 
the  privilege  of  Roman  Citizenship,  and  it  proved  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  him  befpre  the  Centurion  It  may  be,  and  it  is,  a 
matter  of  mere  conjecture^  whether  he  might  be  required 'to  prove 
himself  a  Citizen  of  Rome,  when  he  was  to  make  his  defence. 
These  parchments  f(j.s(^€pcavtx.ij  might  contain  some  docu- 
ments, or  be  a  deed  or  diploma  of  some  consequence  to  the  mat- 
ter in  question.  But  as  to  the  Cloakt  there  is  something  more 
particular.  The  Cloak  in  the  original,  is  <I>EXov?)j,  or  O^tXovaj;, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  for  <J>atvoX*i;,  and  itissoread 
in  the  Codex  M.  S.  Bibliothecae  Caesareae  Viennensis.  QzivoXvs 
\vzsgrecised  from  the  Roman  word  Panula.  This  is  no  more 
than  was  done  frequently  in  other  languages  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. Particularly  when  the  seat  of  Empire  was  transferred 
from  "Rome  to  Byzantium,  the  lawyers  of  the  Imperial  Courts 
were  obliged  to  grecise  many  terms  of  law;  as  < 


He  took,  not  e'en  in  thought  inclin'd  to  rove, 
A  wife  for  regularity,  not  love ; 

A  little 

pu<r<r«pi8;  for  fidei  commissaries,  Perw^iov  for  rejtudium^  (as  in  this 
passage,  "  EfXoy^j  r\  yvvn  TO  PSTTHOJOV  (rraXeis1  xrX."  Justi- 
nian. Novell.  22.)  Kwcrsfsiv,  for  Censere,  E£rrscJ»Tov,  for  Expedi- 
turn  orExJieditio,  xoij.7rpo(jwraovforcomfiromissum,  and  other  words, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Du  Fresne's  and  other  Lexicons,  but  in  par- 
ticular in  a  mostsingularand  scarce  Glossary  by  Meursius.-f-  And 
in  the  East,  before  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Timour,  the  Ara- 
bian language  was  prevalent  in  Hindostan,  when  the  Hindoo 
Rajas  had  Communication  with  the  Mahommedan  princes  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Arabian  language  is  used  techni- 
cally in  the  Code  of  Gentoo  laws.  Ch.  2.  S.  3.  "  That 
is  a  woman's  property,  during  the  Ayammi  Shaddee,"  which 
is  the  Arabick  term  for  the  Days  of  Marriage.  The  trial  of  Ma- 
horajah  Nundocomar  for  forgery  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  in  Bengal,  will  furnish  many  singular  instances.—. 
But  to  return  to  the  O&wX'/j?  or  Ptcnula.  I  would  observe  that 
when  the  Roman  state  degenerated  into  an  absolute  monarchy, 
many  Citizens  laid  aside  the  Toga  and  wore  the  Panula,  or  the 
Lacerna  in  it's  stead.  Augustus  highly  disapproved  of  this  change 
in  their  dress.  He  was,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  indignabundus, 
and  gave  orders  to  the  JEdiles  on  the  subject :  "  Negotium^Edili- 
bus  deiiit,  ne  quern  posthac  in  foro  paterentur,  nisi  pO5itis-/«c<rrH/jf 
togatum  consistere.",Octav.  C.  40.  But  the  Panula  was  still  worn. 

As 

•f-  "  Joannis  Meutsii  Glossarium  Graeco — Bai  barnm,  in  quo 
praeter  vocabula  quinque  millia*  quadringenta,  Officia  atquc 
Dignitates  Imperii  Constantinop.  tam  in  Palatio,  quam  in 
Ecclesia  aut  Militia  explicantur  et  iilustrantur."  Lugd.  Bat. 


A  little  architect  in  all  his  schemes, 
Some  say  he  had  a  method  in  his  dreams. 
Three  sessions  in  the  House  he  daily  toil'd, 
In  every  plan,  in  every  motion  foil'd, 

Till 


As  the  Pcenula  was  so  i/iedjically  a  Roman  garment  and  worn 
only  by  Romans,  St.  Paul  might  wish,  as  a  slight  confirmation 
of  his  point,  to  shew  what  was  his  customary  dress.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  Panula  was  a  vestment,  which  the  Romans 
generally  wore  ttjion  a  journey,  Juvenal  observes  in  Sat.  5.  "Multo 
stillaret  Ptenula  nimbo,"  and  St.  Paul  says,  that  "  he  left  it  behind 
itim  at  Troas." — This  is  only  written  as  a  mere  literary  remark  to 
hint,  that  in  the  minutest  passages  of  the  Scriptures  there 
may  be  some  meaning;  and  that  nothing  can  be  so  contemp- 
tible as  a  foolish  and  a  profane  ridicule  on  any  passage  in 
the  sacred  writings,  founded  on  ignorance.  The  present  remarks 
are  intended  as  a  matter  of  some  little  curiosity  ;  I  look  upon 
them  in  no  other  view.  But  I  think  there  is  no  passage  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek  Scriptures  which  will  not  at  last  admit  of 
such  an  illustration  or  explanation,  I  mean  philologically  or 
critically,  as  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men. 
Much  geiieral  information  is  to  be  obtained  from  Harmer's 
valuable  and  satisfactory  Observations  on  the  Scriptures,  col- 
lected from  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  East ;  (four  volumes 
8vo.)  and  from  "Letters  from  some  Jews  to  Mr.  Voltaire." 
A  man  of  real  erudition,  who  merits  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  constantly  keeps  his  knowledge,  his  reason,  and  his 
hrudtnce  connected  indissolubly,  or  as  it  is  well  expressed  by  a 

philosopher, 


Till  like  grave  Nicholls  in  a  pet  he  swore, 
"  I'll  move  myself y  the  House  I  can  no  more;" 
Then  penu'd  to  Pitt  his  monitory  strain  (0) 
As  Murray,   clear,  and  as  fond  Randolph,  plain. 
Resolv'd  on  ease,  his  Travels  were  at  home, 
And  Lum'sden(//)  taught  him  to  converse  of  Rome; 

The 


philosopher,  Ev  atnx^oyZ  a^aXyrw  xara  Xoyov  apurv^v,  (Plat, 
Timae.  Locr.  de  anim.  mundi.  Plat.  Op.  Edit.  Serrrani  Tom, 
3.  page  95.) 

(0)  The  three  great,  yet  familiar,  Letter-writers  of  the  age  are, 
John  Nicholls,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Tregony  (1797),  Sir  James 
Murray  (Pulteney)  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  Germany, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph. — See  "A  Pair  of  Epistles  in  verse, 
with  notes  :  the  first  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph,  £c."  2nd 
edition.  1796.  I  recommend  them  to  the  general  entertain- 
ment of  the  publick,  My  mention  of  them  may  possibly  ex» 
cite  some  curiosity. 

(/)  That  ingenious,  accomplished,  and  very  learned  gentleman, 
ANDREW  LUMISDEN,  Esq.  F.A.S.  Edinb.  has  since  that  time 
taught  us  all  in  the  most  agreeable  scholar-like  manner.  See 
"His  remarks  on  the  Antiquities  of  ROME  and  it's  Environs, 
being  a  classical  and  topographical  Survey  of  the  Ruins  of  that 
celebrated  City."  410.  1797.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  most  judicious 
performance  of  a  Gentleman  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  "the 
united  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  studious  leisure,  and  polite 
company. 


The  arch  Palladian,  and  the  Parian  stone, 

He  lov'd,   the  pride  of  Chambers  and  of  Soane.  (g) 

But  late,  by  Carter's  (r)  holy  pencil  won, 

Wyatt  and  Gothick  heresy  would  shun, 

And  oft  in  thought,  by  antique  pavements  laid, 

With  Lysons  (j)  guide  the  military  spade; 

And 

(f )  Two  celebrated  architects.  The  professional  knowledge 
of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  Knight,  of  most  £*TMC£  memory,  was  pro- 
found and  substantial.-  Mr.  Soane  has  more  fancy  and  airi- 
ness of  design,  and  is  certainly  a  man  of  information  and  inge« 
nuity.  But  he  indulges  himself  a  little  too  much  in  extrava- 
ganzas and  whims.  See  the  Bank. 

(r)  I  am  obliged  for  this  information  to  a  Fellow  of  the  S. 
of  Antiquaries. — Mr.  Carter  is  a  draftsman  of  the  very  first 
merit,  but  his  catbolick  zeal  betrayed  him,  assisted  by  some  Mo- 
ruophists  of  the  Society,  to  attack  the  first  genius  in  Archi- 
tecture in  this  kingdom,  Mr.  Wyatt.  Longa  tit  injuria  :  Ion- 
g&  ambages.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Society  was 
instituted,  solely  to  preserve  the  purity  of  Gothick  Archi- 
tecture, or  to  listen  to  the  tiresome  cabals  of  busy  Baronets  and 
meddling  Romish  priests. — But  to  us,  under  the  auspices  of 
Wyatt, 

O  Fortunati,  quorum  pia  tecta  rtfurgunt  ! 

./Eneas  ait,  et  fastigia  suspicit  urbis ! 

(s)  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.  F.R.  S.  and  A.  S.    The  most  ju- 
dicious, best  informed,  and  most  learned  amateur  Antiquary  in 

this 


And  once,  for  purer  air  o'er  rural  ground, 

With  little  Daniel  (/)  went  his  twelve  miles  round. 

On  Sundays  at  Sir  Joseph's  (u)  never  fail'd, 

So  regular,  you  might  have  thought  him  bail'd  ; 

With 


this  kingdom,  in  his  department.  Do  lumens  manus 
His  work  on  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Villa  and  pavements 
at  Woodchester,  near  Gloucester,  (which  a  friend  has  just 
shewn  me)  is  such  a  specimen  of  ingenuity,  unwearied  zeal, 
and  ciitical  accuracy  in  delineating  and  illustrating  the  frag- 
ments of  antiquity,  as  rarely  has  been  equalled,  certainly  nerer 
surpassed.  His  Majesty  was  so  pleased  with  some  of  Mr. 
Lysons's  attempts  (near  Dorchester  I  think,)  that  a  party  of 
the  militia  was  detached  to  assist  him  in  digging  among  the 
ruins.  A  friend  of  mine  was  much  entertained  with  the  three 
tents  erected  on  the  spot,  and  a  de:achment  of  soldiers  storm- 
ing a  fort  under  ground,  under  the  orders  of  an  Antiquary. 
Hence  my  ailusion-to  the  military  sfiade.  (Nov.  1797.) 

(/)  The  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  M.  A.  the  Brother  of  Sa- 
muel Lysons  Esq.  An  ingenious  and  diligent  Antiquary,  but 
of  an  inferior  class.  "  He  is  Author  of  The  Environs,  twelve 
miles  round  London.  But  —  My  dear  little  Daniel,  Four  large 
Volumes  in  410.  wire-ivove  and  hot-pressed,  and  Six  Gpineas 
paid  down  on  the  table,  and  the  books  unbound,  are  rather 
too  much  for  parish-registers,  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and 
even  for  the  delights  of  Islington,  Homerton,  Hackney,  Clap- 
ton, Acton,  and  all  the  rural  retreats  of  City-innocence  and 
puie  air,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Town. 

(u)  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  Knight  of  the  Bath,  President 
ef  the  Royal  Society,  Privy  Counsellor,  &c,  &c.  has  institu- 

ted 


C   286   ) 

With  Jones  a  linguist,  Sanscrit,  Greek,  or  Manks, 
And  could  with  Watson  play  some  chemick  pranks; 
Yet  far  too  wise  to  roast  a  diamond  (#)  whole, 
And  for  a  treasure  find  at  last  a  coal. 
Would  sometimes  treat,  his  wines  of  chosen  sort  > 
Will.  Pitt  with  honest  Harry  lov'd  his  (y)  port ; 

The 

ted  a  meeting  at  his  house  inSoho  Square,  every  Sunday  even- 
ing at  which  the  Literati  and  men  of  rank  and  consequence, 
and  men  of  no  consequence  at  all,  find  equally  a  polite  and 
pleasing  reception  from  that  distinguished  Gentleman.  SIR 
JOSEPH  BANKS  is  fitted  for  his  station  in  the  learned  world  not 
more  from  his  attainments  and  the  liberality  of  his  mind,  than 
by  his  particular  and  unremitted  attention  to  the  interest  and 
advancement  of  natural  knowledge,  and  his  generous  patronage 
of  the  Arts, 

(x)  The  ingenious  Mr.  Tenant  has  shewn,  in  a  paper  read 
at  the  Royal  Society,  that  he  can  reduce  a  Diamond  by  evapora- 
tion to  Charcoal.  I  hear  Mrs.  Hastings,  and  other  great  pos^ 
sessors  of  diamonds,  have  a  kind  of  Tenant  o-jihobia,  and  are 
shy  of  this  gentleman.  A  poor  Poet^  like  myself,  who  has  nei- 
ther diamonds  nor  anything  precious  belonging  to  him,  can 
only  remind  Mr.  Tenant  and  the  Royal  Society  of  the  old 
proverb,  "  Carbonemjiro  Thesauro." 

(y)  lean  give  no  better  character  of  his  old  Port  — We  all 
know  on  such  occasions,  **  Baccbum  in  remotis  rupilus"  is  the 
song  of  honest  Harry  io  all  the  wildness  of  highland  iJithyram- 
bick  ;  while  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  battlements  of  Walmer,  in  his 
own  and  Virgil's  sober  majesty,  "  OCEANO  JLIIJEMUS,  ait." 


The  Bengal  Squad  (%)  he  fed,  so  wondrous  nice, 

Baring  his  currie  took,  and  Scott  his  rice. 

In  Scrip:  not  Hemings'  (a)  self  more  vers'd  than 

he, 
The  Solomons,  or  Nathan,  or  E.  P. ; 

Loyal 


(%)  "  Privatis  majora  focis." — I  can  have  nothing  to  say 
to  them.  Dr.  Morosophos,  was  bolder  than  I  can  venture  to 
be.  I  could  write  down  a  pleasant  collection.  Several  of 
them  are  reformers,  Mr.  Philip  Francis,  little  Michael  Angelo, 
&c.  &c.  &c.  hut  none  of  them  are  disposed  to  extend  the 
question  of  Reform  in  a  more  important  department,  and 
cry  out  with  Boileau,  "  A  t'on  par  quelqu'  edit  reforms  la. 
Cuisine?"  Sat.  3. 

(a)  Dr.  Morosophos  now  and  then  dabbled  in  the  funds.  The 
Gentlemen  of  the  Stock  Exchange^  or  The  Colltge,  (as  it  is  termed  in 
City-wit)  are  indebted  much  to  .that  eminent  calculator  of  the 
different  payments^  Mr.  HEMINGS.  Boyd,  Benfield,  Solomon 
Solomon,  Nathan  Solomon,  E.  P.  Solomon,  Thelusson,  Old 
Daniel  Giles,  Mr.  Battie,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Dr.  Moore,  Little 
Count  Rupee,  and  all  those  who  look  an  eighth  better  or  worse  on  the 
opening,  know  that  I  am  right,  in  pronouncing  the  panegyrick 
ef  this  learned  classick  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

"  Prens  moi  le  bon  parti ;  laisse  la  tous  les  livres. 
*'  Exerce-toi,  mon  fils,  dans  ces  hautes  sciences ; 
*'  Prcns,  an  lieu  d'un  Platon,  ce  guidon  des  finances  " 

Avis  de  Boileau,  Sat.  8, 


(    283     ) 

Loyal  and  open,  liberal  of  (/>)  cash, 

(Not  your  d'amn'J  dollars,  or  Bank-paper  trash) 

Nor  tax,  nor  loan  he  fear'd,  at  table  free, 

And  drank  the  Minister  with  three  times  three ;  (c} 

Till 


(1}  This  verse  was  evidently  written  after  the  26th  of  Feb. 
1797,  after  the  order  of  Council  was  sent  to  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, when  the  whole  nation  was  made  to  pass  though  the  fill* 
lais  of  Hercules* 

(r)  Certainly  Dr.  Morosophos  did  this,  before  MR.  PITT 
(feme  rabidd  TRIA  guttura  fiandens)  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
triple  assessment,  or,  perhaps,  three  times  three. — (Nov.  1797.) 
I  understand,  if  Mr.  Fox  had  not  abandoned  his  duty  in  the 
H.  of  C.,  he  had  intended  to  oppose  the  tax  and  it's  author, 
with  an  oath  from  Horace:  "  Ter  si  resurgat,  ter  pereat  meis 
EXCISUS  Argivh!  I  have  heard  also,  that  Mr.  Sheridan  meant 
to  state  to  the  Committee,  the  great  necessity  of  prohibiting 
or  suspending,  for  a  limited  period,  the  study  of  the  classicks- 
(which  he  was  happy  to  say  he  had  done  fora  considerable  time) 
as  it  appeared  by  the  late  oath  which  his  Rt.  Hon.  Friend  had  just 
made,  that  there  was  reason  to  suspect,  that  wicked  Poet  origi- 
nally suggested  to  SirR.Walpoie, the  scheme  of  the  EXCISE,  par- 
ticularly as  Horace's  father  was  a  Coactor.  Horace  had  also  hint- 
ed, that  a  good  man  need  not  change  his  manner  of  living  on  ac- 
count of  heavy  taxes.  "Infegris  opibus  novi  non  latius  usum  quam 
nunc  EXCISIS  !"  It  had  more-over  stated  from  Virgil,  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  it  was  necessary  "  EXCIS  A 

vlt&nt 
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Till  with  a  pun  old  Caleb  (d]  crown'd  the  whole* 
"  Consols,  and  not  philosophy,  console.'* 
He  talk'd,  like  Indian  (<;)  Rennell,  rather  long, 
And  would  at  times  regale  you  with  a  song, 
But  seldom  that  j  in  musjck  though  a  prig, 
The  little  Doctor  swell'd  and  look'd  so  big  j 

T  Nay 

•vitam  jiroducere  TROJA:  "  and  the  Chancellor  had  an- 
nounced from  the  same  poet,  the  quadruple  happiness  for 
some  of  his  friends,  "  O  terque  QUATERQUE  bead  queis  ante 
ora  patrum,  &c."  which  the  Committee  knew  better  than 
he  did;  and  therefore  he  should  move  a  string  of  resolu- 
tions on  a  future  day,  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  shall  not  interfere 
with  Mr.  Fox's  oath,  or  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  ;  but  standing 
in  my  (ilace,  I  shall  adopt  the  words  of  the  classick  father  of  the 
Excise  scheme,  "  Non  htec  jocoste  con-veniunt  lyi-te."" — Sir  Robert 
Herries,  though  no  great  poet,  understands  this  subject  better 
than  I  dci.  We  read,  aurea  firima  sata  est  ifctas,  et  vindice 
nullo,  &c.  See  Ovid,  and  compare  Sir  Robert's  Autumnal  sketch 
in  1797.  The  tints  of  Autumn  are  favourable  to  painters  of 
sketches. 

(d)  Caleb  Whitefoord.— N.  B.    If  you  do  but  touch  him, 
puns  and  quills  alike  stand  ready  on  this  fretful  forciip inc. 

(e]  Major  James  Rennell,  the  great  Geographer  of  India, 
S  TTOCVV-  A  gentleman  to  whose  accuracy  and  extent  of  know- 
ledge this  country  is  considerabJy  indebted,  But  this  has  no- 
thing to  do  Viith  his  conversation. 


Nay  to  Greek  (/)  notes  would  trill  a  Grecian  ode, 
In  diatonick  kind  and  Lydian  mode, 
And  then  with  Burney,  as  his  fit  grew  warmer, 
Convers'd  of  Stentor  the  great  (  £)  throat  -performer. 
Banks  (Ji]  gave  him  morning  lessons  how  to  dress, 
And  Morgan  (/')  whisper'd  cour.ige  and  finesse. 

T  2  A  Poet 

(f)  Dr.  Morosophos,  the  man  of  method,  was  rather  trouble- 
some to  his  friends  on  this  subject  of  Greek  Musick.  He 
wished  to  pass  for  another  Meibomius.  But  there  is  still 
reason  to  think  that  he  never  saw  the  three  hymns  to  Calliope, 
Apollo,  and  Nemesis,  printed  with  the  Greek  musical  notes 
to  which  they  were  sung,  at  the  end  of  the  Oxford  edition  of 
Aratus  in  1672,  by  Dr.  Fell,  or  the  more  accurate  copy  of 
these  hymns  in  Mr.  Burette's  Memoire  on  this  subject.  Me- 
moires  deTAcademie  des  Inscriptions  Tom.  5.—  Dr.  Moroso- 
phos knew  but  little  of  the  system  of  the  Lydian  Mode  in  the 
diatonick  oenus.  There  is  also  reason  to  think  that  he  knew 

O 

as  little,   as    Bishop  Horsley,    of   the  n/:0<rXa/«,£zvo/Asvs;-,    the 
V,  or  the  TIzpuTrarri  /xstr^v,  &c. 


(g)  "  STENTOR.  is  celebrated  by  Homer  as  the  most  illus- 
\no\\*  Aroat-jftcrfarmtr  of  antiquity."  Burney  's  Hist,  of  Musick 
4to  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

(h)  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  &c.  I  speak  only  of  "  Morning 
*'  habiliments." 

(i)  Maurice  Morgan,  Esq.  an  ingenious  writer,  author  of 
the  pleasant  Exirav«gauxa.  on  the  Courage  of  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Mr. 
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A  Poet  too  he  was,  not  very  bright, 

Something  between  a  Jerningham  and  (£)  Knight ; 

He  dealt  in  tragick,  epick,  critick  lore, 

With  half,  whole  plans,  and  episodes  in  store, 

Method  was  all ;  yet  would  he  seldom  write, 

He  fear'd  the  ground-plot  wrong,  or — out  of  sight. 

At  last  THE  DOCTOR  gave  his  friends  a  work  ! 

(Not  verse,  like  Cowper,  or  high  prose,  like  Burke,) 

CHAMBERS  ABRIDG'D  !  in  sooth  'twas  all  he  read, 

From  fruitful  A  to  unproductive  Zed, 


What  then  ?    for  ever  shall  we  wildly  stray, 
.And  pluck  each,  hare-bell  in  the  flow'ry  way, 

T  2  Or 

Mr.  M.  is  known  to  his  friends  by  the  name  of  Sir  John.    In 
Ills  politicks,  he  is  of  the  Lansdovjn  School. 

(ft)  Knight  and  Jerningham. 

"  Soyez  filutot  magon,  si  c'est  votre  talent, 
Ouvrier  estime  dans  un  art  neoessaire, 
Qa  'ecrivain  du  commun^  &  /tbetevulgaire." 

Avis  de  Boileau,  A.  P.  ch.  4; 


Or  void  of  judgment,  fire  or  critick  force, 

Stoop  to  each  golden  apple  in  the  course  ? 

I  never  can  with  argument  dispense  ; 

Pope  gave  the  verse,  but  Warburton  (/)  the  sense. 

AUTHOR. 

'Tis  true;  by  plan  and  syllabus  («)  confin'd, 
Knight  thus  composes  first  the  reader's  mind  ; 
To  rouse  attention  is  the  poet's  art, 
Knight  calls  to  sleep,  and  acts  a  civil  part, 
Save  to  his  view  when  foul  Priapus  («)  rose^ 
He  wak'd  to  lust,  in  stimulating  prose. 

But 

(I)  Oetavlus  is  right  in  some  degree.  The  commentary  of 
Warburton  on  Pope's  moral  Poems  is  peculiarly  valuable,  and 
explains  many  seeming  inconsistencies.  Pope  thought  so 
himself. 


(in)  Par  classes  et  par  tit 
Dogrnatizer  en  vers  et  rimer  par  chapitres. 

Boileau  Sat.  8.  1  1£. 

(n)   Concerning  Mr.  Knight's  Treatise  on  the  Worship  of 
Priapus,  in  addition  to  what  I  before  said  (P.  of  L.  Dial.  i.  v. 

134,  Note 


But  though  that  Garden-God  forsaken  dies  ; 
Another  Cleland  (o)  see  in  LEWIS  (/)  rise. 
Why  sleep  the  ministers  of  truth  and  law  ? 
Has  the  state  no  controul,  no  decent  awe, 

T  3  White 

134.  Note  (£•)  .1  shall  offer  the  spirited  wort's  of  Clemens 
Alexandrfnus,  from  his  Aoyos  HpoTp  eTrnxo;  sis  TV;  E^Xwar,  or 
^'AdmonitioadGentts:*'1  "Tcyra  y/Awv  TV;  r^i/7ra9eia;  roc,  apy^er 

aura*  rwv 


ENTA2EI2    runs 

ra  wra,    TTsTropvEi/xaajv  6i  o^O^X/^cot,   aj  o\J/gjj 

fc(a(ra/u.£voi  TOV  av9pw?roy,  xai  TO  evOcOv  ra 

|avT6{!  xrA."  —  Clem.  Alex.  Edit.  Commelin.  i6i6,p.  30.  &rc.  —  I 

now  dismiss  this  odious  Treatise  on  Priapus  for  ever.  —  N.  B. 

The  learned  reader  will  recollect  that  Clemens  Alexandrians 

lived   in  the  third  century  under  Alexander  Scverus  and  Ca- 

racalla,  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  that  the  famous  On^en 

studied  in  his  scho'ol. 

(o)  John  Cleland,  author  of  "The  Memoirs  of  a  Woman 
«  of  Pleasure." 

(/)  M.Lewis,  Esq.  M.  P.  author  of  "The  Monk  a  Ro- 
tf  mance,  in  3  Vol."  (Vol.  z.  Ch.  6.  and  7.)  See  my  Obser- 
vations at  length  in  the  preface  to  this  Fourth  Dial,  of  the  P. 
L.  pag.  ii.  and  iii.  —  The  publication  of  this  novel  by  a  Mem- 
I  er  of  Parliament  is  in  itself  so  serious  an  offence  to  tlie  publlck^  that 
i  know  not  how  the  author  can  repair  this  breach  of  publick 

decency^ 
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While  each  with  each  in  madd'ning  orgies  vie 
Pandars  to  lust  and  licens'd  blasphemy  ? 

Can 

decency,  but  by  suppressing  it  himself.  Or  he  might  omit 
the  indecent  and  blasphemous  passages  in  another  edition  ; 
there  is  neither  genius  nor  wit  in  them,  and  the  work  as 
a  composition  would  receive  great  advantage.  I  wish  he 
may  at  least  take  this  advice.  I  will  give  Mr.  LEWIS  an  ex- 
tract from  the  ninth  Book  of  the  History  of  Procopius, 
called  the  Htstoria  Arcana  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  the 
infamous  Theodora.  The  words  are  these. 
"  AxXo  rs  pc,oi  Evctav  riBas  TTHp/xvy/ptovsycrai  TB£S  ra  AvSpwsra  oyS* 
*  AravTa  yap  OCVTH  tx  rr,s  ^vyr,;  KotQ-n  tiros  av 
o-7)/*w»i  ^apxatt  EIOJ.  ETTSJ  o<r,ris  aXoyriaxs  rw  vrsp 
rcuv  TTETTjay/jtevwv  rvjv  ctiavvriv,  w,  0.1:01,^.101  roif 


st  T8  jW,STa;7r«  TT^oex^ptEvo;,    paora  TS  xat 

»^£vt  TTOVO;  ej  r<wv  TTpaKswv  r^&?  ^japwrara;  •^csjpsi."  Procop.His- 
tor.  Arcan.  Li!).  9.  p.  46.  Ed.  Fol.  Lugdun.  1623.  —  I  wish  Mr. 
Lewis  may  read  and  profit  from  this  passage.  (July  1797.) 

Novels  of  this  seductive  and  libidinous  tendency  excite  di$- 
••  gust,  fear  and  horror,  in  every  man  and  woman,  who  reflect 
upon  those  virtues  which  alone  give  support,  comfort  and  con- 
tinuance, to  human  Society.  The  interests  of  Society  and  the 
i  essential  welfare,  and  even  the  very  existence,  of  this  kingdom  au- 
thorise any  man,  though  conscious  of  manifold  frailties,  to  speak 
in  the  manner  I  have  done.  For  we  cannot  long  deceive  our- 
selves. Poetical  men,  ofloo.se  and  ungoverned  morals,  can  offer 
to  us  or  themselves  but  feeble  consolations  from  wit  and  ima- 
gery, when  we  are  left  to  solitary  reflection  and  the  agony  of 
remorse.  I  never  found  this  subject  so  well  represented,  and 
so  unanswerably  enforced  to  every  understanding,  capable 

Of 
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Can  senates  hear  without  a  kindred  rage? 
Oh  may  a  poet's  lig-ht'ning  blast  the  page, 
Nor  with  the  bolt  of  Nemesis  in  vain 
Supply  the  laws,  that  wake  not  to  restrain  . 

Is  ignorance  the  plea?  since  Blackstone  drew 
The  lucid  chart,  each  labyrinth  has  a  clue, 
Each  law  an  index  :   students  aptly  turn 
To  Williams,  Hale,  judicious  (q)  Cox,  and  Burn ; 
T  4  Obscenity 

of  recalling  itself  from  vicious  conduct  and  irregular  incli- 
nations, as  in  this  short  <entence:  "  Whoever  WHOLLV  give 
"  themselves  u/t  to  Lust,  "Mill  soon  find  it  to  be  the  least  fault  they 
"  are  guilty  of" 

Whatever  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  this  novel,  called  THE 
MONK,  I  shall  leave  as  matter  of  record,  whether  tne  Novel  is  al- 
altered,  or  not.  The  tenor  of  the  whole  is  reprehf  nsinle.  I 
leave  it  as  a  protest  against  such  a  work,  published  in  such  a 
manner,  by  a  Gentleman,  in  the  high, -honourable,  and  respon- 
sible station  of  a  Member  cf  Parliament.  It  is  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  no  similar  work  will  ever  again  be  gwen  to  this 
country.  (Added  Nov.  1797.) 

(  q)  Samuel  Cox  Esq.  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Edi- 
tor (at  his  leisure  hours)  of  the  Reports  of  Peere  Williams. 
I  am  not  very  conversant  with  professional  law  books,  b.it  a 
learned  person  shewed  me  Mr.  Coxe's  mode  of  illustration, 
and  desired  me  to  consider  it.  I  really  think,  it  seems  as  a 
model  for  all  future  Editors  of  Reports  of  former  years.  This 
plan  is  evidently  the  mode  of  a  most  judicious  understand- 
ing and  of  a  well-read  Lawyer.  Transeat  in  exemplum! 
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Obscenity  has  now  her  code  and  priest, 
While  anarchy  prepares  the  dire  Digest, 

Methinks  as  in  a  theatre  I  stand, 
Where  vice  and  folly  saunter  hand  with  hand, 
With  each  strange  form  in  motley  masquerade, 
Featur'd  grimace  and  impudence  pourtray'd. 
While  virtue,  hov'ring  o'er  th'unhaliow'd  room, 
Seems  a  dim  speck  through  sin's  surrounding  gloom  j 
As  through  the  smoak-soil'd  glass (r)  we  spy  from  far 
The  circling  radiance  of  the  Sirian  Star, 
faint  wax  the  beams  if  strong  the  fumy  tint, 
Till  the  star  fq.des,  a  mathematick  point. 

Sure  from  the  womb  I  was  untimely  torn, 
Or  in  some  rude  inclement  season,  born, 

The 


(r)  "  If  the  eye  glass  be  tincted  faintly  with  the  smoke  of 
"  a  lamp  or  torch  to  obscure  the  light  of  the  star,  the  fainter 
"light  in  the  circumference  of  the  star  ceases  to  be  visible, 
"  and  the  star  (if  the  glass  be  sufficiently  soiled  with  smoke) 
*'  appears  something  more  like  a  mathematick  point." 

Newton's  Opticks.  Prop.  7,  Thcor.  6, 


The  State  turns  harsh  on  fortune's  grating  hinge, 
And  I  untaught  to  beg,  or  crouch,  or  cringe. 
For  me  the  fates  no  golden  texture  weave, 
Though  happier  far  to  give  than  to  receive : 
Yet  with  unvaulting  sober  wishes  blest, 
Ambition  fled  with  envy  from  my  breast; 
For  friendship  form'd,  in  yon  starr'd  fields  above 
My  Saturn's  temper'd  by  the  beam  of  Jove. 
I  cannot,  will  not,  stoop  with  boys  to  rise, 
And  seize  on  Pitt,  like  Canning,  (j)  by  surprise, 
Be  led  through  Treasury  vaults  in  airy  dance, 
And  flatter'd  into  insignificance.  (/) 
I  cannot,  will  not,  in  a  college  gown, 

Vent  my  fast  nonsense  on  a  patient  town, 

Quit 

(s)  As  posterity  may  know  little  of  this  young  Gentle- 
man, I  shall  add,  that  Mr.  Canning  was  first  an  Eton  boyt 
then  wrote  a  little  book  of  Essays,  then  went  to  college,  was  then, 
wade  M.  P.  and  after  some  tuition  and  instruction  from  the  ac- 
complished George  Rose,  Esq.  &c.  &c.  &c.  made  one  of  the 
Under  Secretaries  of  State.  (1797.) 

(/)  "  Pessimum  genus  inimicomm  Laudantes"  Tacit.  I  kt\owr 
jio  man  more  qualified  to  be  a  Commentator  on  Tacitus  than 
the  Rt.  Hon,  William  Pitt, 


Quit  the  dull  Cam,  and  ponder  in  the  park 
A  six-weeks  Epick,  ( q}  or  a  Joanof  Arc. 
I  leave  these  early  transports,  and  the  calm 
Complacence,  and  the  softly  trickling  balm 
Self-consolation  sheds !  more  sweet  than  all 
Burke  felt  in  senates,  or  Impeachment's  Hall ; 
Borne  to  that  course,  where  thund'ring  from  afar 
The  great  Auruncian  (x)  drove  his  primal  car. 

E'en  now,  when  all  I  view  afflicts  my  sight, 
AH  that  Home  Tooke  ( y]  can  plot,  or  Godwin  (z) 
write  -, 

NOW 

(a)  Robert  Southy,  author  of  many  ingenious  pieces  of  poe- 
try of  great  promise,  if  the  young  gentleman  would  recollect 
what  old  Chaucer  says  of  poetry, 

"   'Tis  every  dele 
A  rock  of  ice  and  not  of  steel." 

He  gave  the  public  a  long  quarto  volume  of  epick  verses,  JOAN 
OF  ARC,  written  as  he  says,  in  the  preface,  in  six  weeks.  Had 
he  meant  to  write  well,  he  should  have  kept  it  at  least  six  years. 
—I  mention  this,  for  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  many  of 
the  young  gentleman's  little  copies  of  verses.  -I  wish  also  that 
he  would  review  some  of  hi$ principles. 

(x)  Lucilius. 


Now  when  Translation  to  a  pest  is  grown, 

And  Hokroft  (a)  to  French  treason  adds  his  own  ; 

When 

(jv)  Mr.  HORNE  TOOKE,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  "  Diversions 
of  Purley,"  makes  an  apology  for  applying  himself  to  subjects 
so  trivial  as  grammatical  discussions,   in  the  year  1786.     He 
uses  the  words  of  an  Italian  poet,   which  are  very  remarkable, 
though  they  never  have  been  much  noticed. 
"  Perche  altrove  non  have 
Dove  voitare  il  viso, 
Che  gli  e  stato  inter ciso 

Mostrar  CON  ALTRE  iMpRESEa//ra  virtu  Je" 
The  hour  was  however  approaching,  when  his  countenance  was 
to  be  turned  to  ether  thoughts,  and  he  was  to  display  other  ta- 
Jents  which  had  almost  slept  since  the  time  of  Junius.  At  the 
blast  of  the  French  Revolution  he  awoke  from  grammatical 
slumber,  and  found  that  other  enterprises  awaited  him.  We 
have  traced  his  proceedings  till  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
high  treason,  Nov.  4,  1794.  His  flans  were  UNFOLDED,  and 
though  he  was  acquitted,  and  "  Execution  was  not  done  on 
Cawdor,"  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that'hereafter,  (after  his  de- 
cease,) some  honest  chronicler  may  be  found, 

*'  Who  will  report  (in  private) 
That  very  frankly  he  confess'd  his  treasons, 
Jmplor'd  his  country  &  pardon,   and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance."  (Macbeth.) 

Till  that  hour  arrives,  I  shall  wait  for  the  continuation  of  his 
grammatical  researches,  which  are  promised  to  the  world,  with 
the  celebrated  wish  of  the  Satirist, 

Ut  vellem  his /lotius  migis  tola  ilia  dedisset 
TEMPORA  SJEVITI^! 

From 
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When  Gallick  Diderot  in  vain  we  shun, 
His  blasted  pencil,  Fatalist,  (£)  and  Nun  j 
When  St.  Pol  (r)  sounds  the  sacring  bell,  that  calls 
His  Priests  en  masse  from  Charles's  ruin'd  walls ; 

When 

From  the  abilities  and  uncommon  erudition  of  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  I  dread  much,  and  from  the  calmness  and  mildness  of 
his  conversation  I  should  apprehend  perhaps  more.  But  as  I 
think  THE  WHOLE  KINGDOM  is  fully,  and  deeply,  and  solemnly, 
and  unalterably  impressed  with  the  nature,  the  malignity,  the 
extent,  the  influence,  and  the  terror  of  the  grand  Revolution- 
ary Principle,  and  the  desperate  fury  of  Reforming  societies 
and  embodied  factions,  I  trust  Great  Britain  and  her  Ministers 
will  never  suffer  the  arm  of  justice  and  vigilance  to  remit  or  to 
relax  it's  energies. 

(z)  See  my  account  of  this  weak  and  contemptible  writer, 
\Villiam  Godwin,  and  his  Political  Justice,  in  Dialogue  III. 
of  the  P.  of  L.— See  also  a  future  note  in  this  part  of  the 
Poem. 

(a]  TJtcmas  Holcroft.— Late  of  Neiviaartet ;  now  an  Author  and 
a  v:wld-be  directing  Statesman,  from  that  great  seminary  of  poli- 
ticks and  government.  He  is  also  one  of  the  Clair-voyans.and  of 
the  order  of  the  Cht.valiers  des  Lunettes  in  the  meridian  of  Hyde 
Park.  Home  Tooke  cannot  be  much  pleased  with  this  compeer. 
Scujra  dfgrunmt  ptiot»  See  the  fable. 

(1)  The  names  of  his  posthumous  novels,  translated  for 
the  benefit  of  Great  Britain. 
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When  Thelwall,(J)for  the  season,  quits  the  Strand 
To  organize  revolt  by  sea  and  land  ; 
When  Barristers  (/)  turn  authors;  authors  (V)  prate; 
CHARLES  Fox  allegiance  dares  to  calculate, 
And  with  his  sulph'rous  torch  relumes  the  pile 
With  unaverted  (h}  face,  and  ghastly  smile  j 

When 

(r)  The  Bishop  of  St.  Pol.  de  Leon,  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
French  Emigrant  priests  is  committed  en  masse.  The  reader 
may  recollect  they  were  maintained  in  the  old  mansion  built  by 
Charles  the  Second  at  Winchester.  —  The  reader  may  be  sur- 
prised, but  he  will  find  by  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  nf  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  2  ist  of  December,  1796,  that  no  less 
a  sum  than  540,000!.  was  issued  in  one  year  for  French  priests 
and  Emigrants,.rflaW  and  profane.  —  See  the  Preface  to  the  P.  of 
L.  Dialogue  IV. 

(el]  This  indefatigable  incendiary  and  missionary  of  the 
French  Propaganda,  John  Thekoall,  has  now  his  Schools  of  Rea- 
son in  country  towns,  &c.  &c. 


(/")  Mr.  Barrister  Erskine.  —  See  more  of  him  and  his  pam*- 
phlet  on  the  French  war  in  a  future  note. 

(£•)  I  refer  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

(K)   In  ancient  times  among  the  Romans,    when  ths  public\ 
ministers  of  funeral  obsequies  set  firf  to  the  pile,  they  turned  aside 

their/acts. 

Triste 


"When  Transdtlantick  Emigrants  can  roam 
But  to  return,  and  praise  our  (/)  English  home; 

Now* 

Triste  ministerium,  subjectam  more  parentum 

Avast  tenuere  facera.  (Virg.  JEn.  6.) 

Not  so  the  Right  Honourable  CHARLES  JAMES  Fox! 

As  Mr.  Fox  loves  Greek,  I  will  give  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox's 
tongue  and  eloquence  in  Greek.  I  shall  then  say  of  it  j 
ry§,  r,  <p7i.oyi£s<ra  rov  rps^ov  rajg  yavEcrswr,  KOC.I  !pAo- 
TV;  ITEeviw,  OMOirmcry^rov  xacxov,  i^cfrrv,  ja  Qxvoc,- 
T*ilpoj38.  If  Mr.  F.  would  attend  to  THIS  Greek  author^  he  might 
team  the  xaXn  •avatTTp^yj,  and  the  Trpayrw;  eroipjaij.  Even  Mr. 
Fox  may  possibly  read  ct^/z/  7  jay.— As  Mr.  Fox  is  now  (June 
5797)  studying  Mr.  Gibbon's  History,  he  will  find  many  an  in- 
structive lesson  for  his  publiek  conduct.  Mr.  Fox,  I  know  can- 
not always  construe  Mr.  G's  English^  and  is  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sulting his  friends  on  the  meaning  of  many  passages  and  sen  ten. 
ces ;  but  without  much  success.  His  friends  can  confirm  what 
I  say,  if  they  think  proper. f  I  always  feel  an  interest  in  Mr. 
Fox's  studies,  whether  he  is  reading  Gibbon,  or  culling  iim/iles 
on  St.  Ann's  Hiil  with  Aspasia,  or  poring  on  the  Odyssey,  in 
lamentation  over  his  departed  friends  in  the  H.  of  C.  in  the  old 
Bard's  language, 


f  Perhaps  Mr.  Fox  may  understand  and  construe  the  follow- 
ing sentence  from  the  luminous  Historian.  "  An  aspiring  can- 
44  didate  may  be  tempted  to  build  his  greatness  on  tl;e  /niblick  confu- 
**  j/off,  but  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  THE  SOVEREIGN 
*'  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Aza'T."  Gibbon,  Vol.  .7.,  p.  80. 
Ed.  8vo. 


(    3°3     ) 

Now,  when  the  French  defend  us  (£)  in  disgrace, 
French  swords,  French  fraud,    French  priests,  and 

French  grimace  ; 

When  England  changes  arms  —  at  such  a  view 
Must  I  find  method^  verse,  and  patience  too  ? 

My 


xou  NOCTTOV 

EP.  .Od.  L, 


But  his  Eraipoj  or  Friends  are  said  to  have  left  him  only  on  one 
account  ;  his  good  humour  and  ability  having  never  forsaken 
him.  The  account  is  this,  deep,  short,  and  full: 

"  ETTEJ  Xpojrjr  [EDOV  TrroXjsQpov  ETrsptTE." 

Od.l.  i.  v.  a, 

(/)  See  Mr.  Cooper  of  Manchester's  Account  on  his  re- 
turn from  America,  and  the  Letters,  of  some  wandering  Jour- 
neyman Weaver  or  Carpenter,  I  forget  which,  &c.  &c.  «*  Im- 
"  fattens  liqui  patriot  Penates,  &e." 

(k)  I  allude  to  the  French  Emigrant  Regiments,  enrolled  in 
the  British  army.  Surely  this  is  a  measure  of  government 
unwise,  and  unaccountable  on  any  found  principle,  a  project  of 
desperation,  one  would  think.  Is  this  a  time  for  Englishmen 
to  say, 

Mutemus  clypeos,  Danaumquf  insignia  NOBIS 

dfitemus.  (Virg.  JEn.  a.) 


(     3°4 

My  verse,  the  thunder  of  a  Patriot's  voice, 

Cries  loud  to  ALL  who  ENGLAND  make  their  choice^ 

"  Throw  wide  that  portal ;  let  no  Roman  wait, 

"  But  march  with  Priestley  through  the  dextral  gate.  (/} 


OCTAVIUS. 


(/)  "  Through  the  Jextral  gate  !:' — My  allusion  is  this  : 
In  ancient  times,  the  most  frequented  roads  to  tie  city  nf  Rome 
had  double  gates.  They  who  came  into  the  city  passed  through 
the  left-hand  gate  ;  and  they  who  went  OUT  OF  THE  CITY  took  the 
right-hand  gate.  See  Nardini  Roma  Antica,  L.  10.  c.  9.  When 
Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  in  the  Chapter  de  Roma, 
Lib.  3.  c.  5, "speaking  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  says,  "that 
•'  twelve  of  the  thirty-seven  gates  should  pnly  be  numbered  once 
*'  fstmel  numerari)."  The  expression  is  odd,  but  it  alludes  to 
such  of  those  gates  as  were  double  in  this  sense.  This  was  not 
unknown  in  other  Italian  cities.  The  Porta  de1  Borsari  at  Ve- 
rona (in  the  opinion  of  the  Marquese  Scipio  Maffei,  Verona 
lllustrata,  Part  3,)  was  in  reality  a  twin  or  double  gate> 
though  it  has  been  mistaken  by  some  antiquaries  for  an  arch  of 
triumph. — N.  B.  In  times  like  the  present,  I  would  never  shut 
those  double  gates  in  any  city,  when  the  turbulent,  discontent- 
ed, and  factious  wish  to  ictire  \\\to  foreign  parts.  We  aH  re- 
member,  that  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  John  Hampden,  and  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  being  ready  to  sail  for  America,  were  STOPPED* 
ly  o>iltr  of  Council !  Hume's  words  are  very  strong  and  remark- 
able in  this  lecturing  age.  "  They  (i.  e.  Hampden,  Hazelrig, 
and  Cromwell)  had  resolved  for  ever  "  io  abandon  their  native 
"  country ,  and  fly  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe,  where 

"  they 


O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

Talk  thus,  e'en  Horsley  shall  applaud:  proceed* 

AUTHOR. 

The  tears  that  Britain  sheds,  her  wounds  that  bleed, 
Call  for  a  fost'ring  hand,  the  balm  of  PEACE, 
Not  stypdcks,  which  the  sanguine  tide  increase, 
Such  as  State-quacks,  or  Barristers  expose 
For  fame  and  sale,  and  sleeping  might  disclose. 
In  state  affairs  all  Barristers  are  dull, 
And  ERSKINE  nods,  the  opium  (in)  in  his  skull. 

U  Saw'st 

"  they  might  enjoy  lectures  and  discourses  of  any  length  or  form  that 
"  pleased  them."  Mr.  Hume  adds,  very  significantly,  "  The 
"  King  had  afterwards  full  leisure  to  repent  this  exercise  of  his 
"  authority."  Hume's  Hist.  Vol.  6.  p.  311,  Ed.  Svo.  1773. 

(m)  Erskine. — Mr.  Barrister  Erskine  is  famous  for  taking  opi- 
um in  great  quantities,  (I  have  often  heard  him  speak  in  praise 
of  it)  and  if  he  proceeds  in  this  manner,  it  is  apprehended  that 
his  faculties  will  die  of  too  large  a  dose,  of  which  there  are 
many  symptoms  already.  Mr.  Erskine  has  informed  the  pub- 
lick,  that  HE  has  not  the  talents  of  a  statesman,  which,  in  common 

with 


Saw'st  thou,  (or  did  my  troubled  fancy  dream  r) 
High  o'er  yon  cliff,  in  majesty  supreme, 

Vengeance 

with  the  kingdom  at  large,  I  readily  admit  zrs  part  of  my  po-- 
litical  creed;  though  it  is  so  very  plain,  as  hardly  to  be  arc 
article  of  faith.  In  his  late  flimsy  and  puerile  "  View  of  the1 
Causes-  and  Consequences  of  the  present  French  War,"  he 
comes  forth  to  the  publi-ck  /^taX*  ffo^ic-nxo;;  xai  troCapa;?, 
to  use  an  expression  from  Themistius,  but  I  cannot  stile  him 
in  the  words  of  that  orator,  before  the  Emperor  Constantius, 
as  Arvfo  //.oipa;  Gvvn  /XSTE^IV,  Zcuov  Hp&vtcv,  EJCHJ^V  oo5?v  TSJ; 
TYJOS  us  e7n/Ac\ejav.  (Themist.  Oral.  p.  3.  Ed.  fol.  Harduini, 
1684. )  I  positively  will  not  translate  this  Greek,  either  for 
the  Barrister  himself,  or  the  country  members,  or  the  worthy 
electors  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth;  but  I  shall  leave  it  to  be 
rendered  faithfulty  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Patr,  or  Mr.  Erskine's 
language  master.-.  Indeed  in  this  age  we  require  nothing  but 
what  we  call,  eloquence  j  though  the  term  is  miserably  abused. 
But  such  as  if  /V,  eloquence  in  the  political  world  is  like  cha- 
rity in  the  Christian  character,  without  it  a  man  is  counted 
dead.  However,  in  ancient  times,  in  one  particular  there  was 
a  great  and  essential  difference  from  the  present.  Perhaps  it 
jhay  not  be  Without  use  to  hint  or  remind  some  persons,  that  in 
Greece  and  Athens,  "apud  Grecian),  in  the  opinion  and  tri- 
**  umphant  language  of  Cicero,  (De  Oat.  L.  i.)  qua*  semper 
'*  ELOQ^JENTIA;  PRIMCEPS  ESSE  VOLUIT,  atque  illas  omnium 
**  doctrinarum  inventrices  Atlenas^  in  qviibus  SUM  MA  DICEND* 
**  vis  et  inventa  est  e*t  PERFECTA  ;"  in  Greece  and  Athens, 
I  say,  Orators  and  Barristers  were  never  permitted  to  make 
or  ptroration  whatsoever  in  the  courts  of  the  law, 


(     3°7     ) 

Vengeance  his  attribute,  (and,  as  he  trod, 

The  conscious  waves  roli'd  back  !)  the  passing  GOD, 
U  2  That 

or  in  the  senate.  "  Epilogos  ILLI  mos  civitatis  abstulerat," 
says  Quintilian  ;  (L.  10.  c.  r.)  and  from  WHOM?  From  DE- 
MOSTHENES. On  which  passage  the  learned  Turnebus  ob- 
serves, "  Non  Lizebat  ATHBNIS  cjfcctum  movers •,  ac  ne  E/iilogo 
quidem  uti ;"  and  yet  DEMOSTHENES  appeared  under  this 
restriction.  What  does  Mr.  Erskine  think?  Has  he  erer 
read  the  /ilcaJi figs  for  the  Croivn,  or  against  Midias,  or  ITscr 
TTx.pz.7rf£<r£ziac.$  ?— —  MR.  ERSKIXE  always  appears  to  me  be- 
low his  natural  size,  when  he  speaks  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 1  have  too  often  disliked  the  manner  and  the  matter. 
In  Westminster  Hall  he  is  without  an  equal.  He  lias  scarce  a 
rival  in  the  eloquence  adapted  to  the  Bar  and  a  Jury. 
But  as  he  confesses  himself  no  Statesman,  lie  should  have 
spoken  with  more  modesty  and  deference  on  political  subjects 
to  those,  who  are  confessedly  great  statesmen,  in  the  esteem, 
of  the  country.  I  will  leave  in  Mr.  Erskine's  ear  the  words 
which  Demosthenes  thundered  against  Androtian.  It  cannot 
however  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  I  can  mean  to  com- 
pare a  Gentleman  of  distinction  like  Mr.  Erskine,  with  such 
a  being  as  Androtion.  I  only  give  the  words,  and  Dr.  Pan- 
may  translate  them  if  he  pleases.  "  E«  avoprfcTro&wtf  97  IloJwf, 
aXAa  y*f\  ruv  app^ejv  trspuv  a^ibvr^jv,  ui^o).cr/~iro  Eiva«,  sx  av,  u 
Avfys;  AQr/vJSJC/,  Ta^Cvpztt;  a/VE^scrSc  rocf  Turn,  a.:  XXTCC  m 
aye/pay  uGptfyv,  £cwv  EV  rate  £xx>.r«7Jiu>,  STTI  T»  C"r//y.arcf,  ^B\B? 
xa;  ex  SH>,WV  xaAcuv  E«UTB  CcJ.ritij  xzi  ex.  CsXriova/v  t." 

In  conclusion,  J  recommend  t-.>  all  persons  who  have  an  itch 
for  writing  or  speaking,   in  pubiick  or  private,  from  Mr.  Bar- 

ristac 

. . , >         •'          ... — . — 

f   Demosth.    Orat.    Kara  Avfycvifc-.c."-.    Gr.   Ed.   Benensti, 
:5^-  P2S-  398. 


(     308     ) 

That  shook  old  Ocean's  empire  ?  from  beneath 
Strange  threat'ning  notes  in  hollow  murrrmrsbreathe 
Hoarse  through  the  deafen'd  shrouds  !    But  hush'd 

the  blast, 
THE  TRIDENT  is  CONFIRM'D  :  the  dream  is  past.  (;;) 


Oh, 


rister  Erskine  down  to  Mr.  Dent  and  his  dogs,  to  study  with 
care  the  following  passage  from  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his 
"  Advice  to  an  Author."  The  words  are  these  :  "  Where 
"  the  harm  would  be  of  spending  some  discourse,  and  bestow- 
"  ing  a  little  breath  and  clear  voice  purely  upon  ourselves,  I  can- 
**  not  see.  We  might  peradventure  be  Jess  noisy  and  more  profi- 
"  table  in  company,  if  at  convenient  times  we  discharged  some 
*'  of  our  articulate  sound,  and  spoke  to  ourselves  viva  voce,  ivlien 
"  alone."  Advice  to  zr\  Author,  Sect.  i.  This  anticipating 
remedy  of  Soliloquy  the  noble  adviser  prescribes  against  the 
disease  called  *'  THE  LEPROSY  OF  ELOOJJENCE,"  which  is 
now  a  British  Epidemick.  Mr.  Erskine,  as  I  have  been  inform- 
ed, has  been  under  a  regimen  for  a  long  time  to  no  effect, 
and  a  Committee  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (appointed  by 
the  House)  who  have  examined  Mr.  Erskine's  case,  and  the 
state  of  his  blood,  have  reported  it  as  their  opinion,  that  this 
Leprosy  of  Eloquence,  with  which  he  is  ipfected,  is  like 
the  Leprosy  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  that  it  will  cleave  to  him 
for  ever,  except  he  rigidly  adheres  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  anti- 
cipating remedy  of  Soliloquy,  and  abstains  from  speaking  in 
all  places  but  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.— Ilia  se  jacttt  in 
eula  ./EOLUS  !  (July  *797') 


(    3°9     ) 

Oh,  strong  against  ourselves,  and  rashly  bold  ! 
No  voice,  as  in  the  Hebrew  fane  of 'old, 
From  Britain's  center  to  her  utmost  bounds, 
From  parting  (o)  angels  in  sad  accent  sounds  : 

U  3  Paine 

(«)  These  lines  were  written  and  inserted  here  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  month  of  May,  1797. 

Proh  dolor  !     Imperium  Pelagi  S^VIO^UE  Tridentls 
Cui  mine  sorte  datum  ! 

A  patriotick  poet  may  be,  I  hope,  in  this  instance  prophetical : 
"  The  Dream  is  past. "  Behold  the  confirmation:  Admiral 
Viscount  Duncanj  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  Earl  Howe,  the  great 
Naval  Triumvirs.  "  Queis  belli  insigne  superbum^  Tempora  na<vali 
"  fulgent  rostrata  corona  /"  (Nov.  i  797.) 

(o)  I  trust  that  Great  Britain  is  yet  firm,  and  that  the  guar- 
dians of  her  Jaws  and  constitution  will  stand  bold,  undaunt- 
ed, and  with  deliberate  valour.  My  allusion  in  the  verse  is 
this.  After  the  profanation  of  THE  TEMPLE  at  Jerusalem, 
under  the  Roman  Emperor  Titus,  we  -read  (it  is  recorded  by 
their  own  Historian)  that  the  voices  of  guardian  angels  were 
heard  at  the  dead  of  night,  crying-out  through  it's  inmost  re- 
cesses, MsTaCaivw/Aey  EvrszAv,  "  Let  us  depart  hence  !"  See 
the  seventh  Book  of  the  Jewish  War,  by  Josephus,  pag.  1282. 
Edit.  Hudsoni  Oxon.  I  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  whole 
of  that  wonderful  section  (Cap.  5.  L.  7).  The  Historian,  in 
some  parts  of  it,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  spirit,  language,  and  sub- 
limity, to  ^Eschylus  himself.  Surely  at  this  most  awful  hour 
when,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say,  the  moral  and  the  natural 

world 


Paine  may   blaspheme,   and  Tooke  and  Thelwall 

mourn, 
Our  Ark  (Ji)  is  yet  by  hallow'd  hands  upborne  ! 

I  too 

world  seem  to  be  breaking  up  together,  when  the  most  power- 
ful European  states  and  populous  cities  have  been  convulsed 
or  overthrown,  can  we  hear,  without  secret  emotion  and  with- 
out a  kindred  horror,  what  the  Historian  calls  the  " 
Tay/xaiwv aXaXaypoo;  ffypKpe^c/*eva;v,  the  ruv 
c-t&r,pu  xExt/xAcc'/M-Evwv  xfxvyri  ?  Can  we  read  unmoved,  OIT£ 
^Aixia;  *jv  eXsoj,  BT'  EvrpcTrn  (Tc/x-voTrjTo^ !  Ai/x<w 
xai  [ASfjivxcTzs  EJJ  o^vpiAHS  xat  xcayyTjv  eyrovTjcrav. 
n?(pai(2  xai  ra  TTEp^  opj,  CapyrEcav  7roj«vra  -mv  op/xw.  T« 
6opu^8  ra  ITa577  (fooec.vTepa  !  xrX. — I  will  make  «o  apology 
for  presenting  the  learned  reader  with  this  passage,  as  Longi- 
nus  would  say,  "  Qura  lAsytzXci  01  Xoyoj,  xai  £/x,Cpj9£t^  at  svvoiaj. 
oXov  ffw/xariov  ^pa/x,arjxcv  xa«  svaywviev."  (Sect.  9.  de  Sublim.) 
I  expect  his  thanks  and  not  his  censure,  if  he  is  worthy  to 
read  it. 

(/;)  They#&' BARRUEL  has  done  a  publick  service  to  Europe, 
by  his  eloquent  and  perspicuous  delineation  of  the  P,istory  of 
Jacolinnm  in  his  work  intitled  "  Memoirfs  Jiovr  tervlr  a  /'  h'uitire 
*'  dujaeobinisme"  I  by  no  means  subscribe  to  all  the  Abbe's  opi- 
nions and  particular  doctrines,  or  to  hie  whims  and  fancies. 
But  in  the  disposition  bf  the  whole  work,  I  perceive  the  hand 
of  a  master.  He  has  discovered  and  traced  from  the  very 
source  the  original  Cabal,  and  it's  impious  infamous  leaders; 
and  he  has  laid  down  their  scheme,  and  disposed  the  proofs 
from  their  own  authentick  writings  and  works,  in  a  convincing, 

orderly, 


I  toowili  call,  loud  through  the  gathering  storm, 
Godwin  (q)  and  Volney,  (r)  ruin  and  reform  ; 

U  4  The 

/orderly,  and  logical  arrangement.  It  is  worthy  to  be  read 
by  ail  who  are  interested  in  the  great  cause  of  GOD 
and  man,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  read  and  studied.  It  is 
the  best  historical  and  critical  commentary  extant  (except 
the  events  themselves)  on  Mr.  Burke's  first  work,  called 
"  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France."  1790.——— 
It  is  for  such  paramount  reasons,  that  the  Legislature  and 
all  the  Magistrates  of  Great  Britain  are  loudly  called  upon 
to  control!  (while  they  yet  can  control!  with  effect)  by  the  law 
#nd  by  the  law  alont,  such  works  as  those  by  Thomas  Paine,  and 
all  the  spawn  of  lewdness,  infidelity,  and  democracy,  in  their 
vigour  or  in  their  dotage;  to  repress  by  law  such  popular 
works  or  novels  as  THE  MONK,  by  M.  Lewis,  Esq.  M.  P. 
which  I  have  stated  f  amply,  as  indecent  and  blasphemous ; 
and  to  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  Dr.  Geddes  §,  the  new 
Translator  of  the  Bible.  The  plain  questions  are  these  :  "  ARE 

4'  WE  TO  BE  PRESERVED  ?  and,  "  CAN  WE  BE  PRESERVED  ?" 

The  French  Revolution  is  noiu  jmatter  of  history.  I  mean  of 
history  speaking  in  every  language  of  every  nation  of  Europe. 
One  establishment  upholds  another  ;  and  the  fall  of  any  one 
draws  after  it  a  long  Ruin.  Read  the  Memoires  of  the  Abbe 
BARUEL,  and  doubt,  if  you  can,  whether  LITERATURE  has 
power  to  kill  and  to  make  alive.  Atheist  Statesmen  always 
co-operate  with  Atheist  Philosophers,  but  are  generally  duped 
by  them.  "  Us  furenntnt  leurs  ordrcs  sans  le  savoir^  said  D'A- 

lembert 
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Alcmberf,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  impudence.  The  grand 
triple  Conspiracy  and  crushing  Cabal,  under  ali  it's  horrid  for- 
mularies, against  religion,  regal  power,  and  social  order  under 
moial  restraint,  has  shewn  what  is  the  force  and  potency  of 
LITERATURE,  stimulated  and  conducted  by  an  exterminating 
philosophy*  LET  ENGLAND  BEWARE  AND  LOOK  TO.  HERSELF  !f 
(y)  GODWIN. — "  F.cce  iterum  Crispinus!"  and  I  wish  I 
need  not  proceed  with  the  line,  "  Et  est  mihi  saepe  vocandus 
"  in  partes,  Monstrum  nulla  virtu te  rcdemptum." — In  my 
note  in  Dialogue  III.  of  the  P.  of  L.  v.  177,  I  thought  I  had 
taken  leave  of  WILLIAM  GODWIN;  but  he  has  again  obtiuded 
himself  upon  the  publick,  and  I,  as  one  of  the  publick,  shall  give 
a  few  remarks  on  his  late  book,  called  "  The  Enquirer j  or  Re- 
ilections  on  Education,  Manners,  and  Literature,  in  a  series  of 
Essays"  Of  his  Enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  the  au- 
thor differs  in  opinion  from  me.  He  declares,  in  his  Preface 
to  his  Enquirer,  that  "  An  Enquiry  thus  pursued  on  Political  Jus- 
tice, (i.  e.  as  he,  William  Godwin,  has  pursued  it)  is  undoubtedly 
"  IN  THE  HIGHEST  STYLE  OF  MAN  !! !"  But  as  I  have  given 
my  opinion,  J  shall  say  nothing  here. — I  shall  take  but  a  few 
(Jia/iiers  of  his  new  book,  for  really  I  should  fatigue  myself  and 
jny  reader  past  all  sufferance,  if  I  were  to  go  through  with  it. 
The  spirit  and  the  manner  is  the  same  in  all  thess  Essays: 
"  The  present  volume,"  (i.  e.  the  Enquirer)  he  informs  us, (Pre- 
face, p.  8)  "  is  presented  to  the  contemplative  reader,  not  as  dictat 
"  but  AS  THE  MATERIALS  OF  THINKING,  and  that  they  are  com- 
*'  mitted  to  his  mercy."  He  adds,  "  that  with  as  ardent  a  pas- 

s'on 

•f-  See  also  "  the  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy  against  all  the  Religions 
and  Governments  of  Europe,  carried  on  in  the  Secret  Meeting? 
of  Free  Masons,  Illuminati,  &c.  &c.  byj.  Robison,  A.  M."  A 
book  of  great  importance  and  solemn  warning  to  this  Country, 
which  should  be  perused  with  Abbe  Baruel's  work.  They 
reflect  a  powerful  light  on  each  ether. 
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"  sion  for  innovation  as  ever,  he,  (i.  e.  William  Godwin)  feels 
"  himself  more  patient  and  tranquil,"      This  is  pleasant  to  him- 
self certainly,  but  whether  his  opinions  and  their  consequences 
will  promote  patience  and  tranquillity  in   oilier  men,   is  all  that 
we  are  concerned  to  know  and  to  expose.    He  professes  to  write 
a  moral  work.     It  is  miscellaneous  and  unconnected,  whatever 
he  may  think.      I  would   premise  there  is  a  difference  in  con- 
sidering a  moral  and  a  mere  metaphysical  Enquiry.      In  the 
latter  it  is  just  and  necessary  to  take  in  all  the  parts  of  a  system 
to  know  it's  efficacy  and  apparent  truth;  but  in  a  moral  work  there 
is  not  the  same  necessity,  and  for  this  plain  reason.     Mankind 
are  guided  in  their  actions,   not  by  system,    but  by  single  impulses  ; 
by  detached  maxims,  by  aphorisms,   by  sentences,  which  have 
frequently  the  force  of  whole  volumes.     Whatever  impels  to 
action  singly  and  by  itself,  may  be   considered  also  apart,   and 
held  forth  either  to  approbation  or  to  censure.     For  this  im- 
portant reason  I  shall  offer  some  passages  from  "  The  Enquirer, 
by  William  Godwin."      The  book  perhaps  has  been  read  very 
little;  but  it  is  published  and  it  may  be  read,  and  I  am  sine  it 
ought  to  be  criticized,   not  from  it's  excellence  or  the  ability  of 
the  writer,   but  from  the  subject  matter.     His  first  Chapter  or 
Essay  is,  "  Of. awakening  tke  Mind.**     He  begins  with  so  very  wise 
a  sentence,  that  we  are  naturally  prepared  for  much  instruction. 
I  have  indeed  been  told,  that  Mr.  Godwin's  mother,    like  little 
Isaac's  in  Sheridan's  Duenna,  used  to  call  him  "  Little  Solomon" 
What  is  this  sentence?    verbatim  as  follows :     "//"individuals 
"  were  universal/)'  happy,  the  species  would  be  happy  !"    Again  : 
"  When  3  child  is  born,   one  of  the  earliest  purposes  of  his  in- 
"  stitutor  ought  to  be,  to  aivaken  bis  mind,  to  breathe  a  soul  into  the, 
"  as  yet  unformed,   mass."     Whether  the  mass  is  the  mind,  or 
the  mind  the  mass,  and  at  what  time  the  soul  is  to  be  breathed 
into    tie  mind)    is  not    quite  clear;     but    it  is  veiy  instructive. 

Mr.  Godwin 
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Mr.  Godwin  aiso  thinks,  that  "  it  is  not  the  absurdest  of  para- 
*'  doxes  to  affirm,  that  the  true  object  of  juvenile  education  is 
•*  to  teach  no  one  thing  in  particular,  but  (the  reader  will-be  rather 
surprised)  to  provide,  against  the  age  of  fivt-and-rwenty,  a  mind 
"  well  regulated,  active,  zri&brejtared  to  learn."  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  general  education  of  mankind  is  consir 
ciered.  If  the  reader's  mind  is  not  awakened  by  such  an  ala- 
rum of  nonsense,  I  think  he  must  be  deeply  intranced;  as  fast 
as  a  modern  watchman,  or  Mr.  Godwin  himsqlf,  when  he  wrote 
the  chapter.  Next  conies  Essay  2.  *'  On  the  utility  of  talents.'' 
From  this  we  learn,  in  Mr.  Godwin's  own  words,  that  "  The 
*'  only  complete  protection  against  the  appellation  of  Jool,  is  to 
"  be  the  possessor  of  uncommon  capacity  ;"  and  that  "  a  self -sa- 
tisfied, half  "witted  fellow  is  the  most  ridiculous  of  all  things.'' 
This  is  also  very  instructive,  and  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  Mr, 
Godwin's  wits  and  his  self-satisfaction.  But  I  cannot  think  Mr, 
G's  instructions  will  *'  produce  in  his  pupil  or  child  (if  he  has 
cither)  *'  one  of  t/te  long- looked -for  saviours  of  the  human  race.""  It 
might  perhaps  produce  another  Anacharsis  Cloots,  the  Orator 
of  the  human  race.  Then  come  "  The  Sources  of  Genius," 
in  Essay  3.  The  sentiments  are  either  so  trite,  or  so  absurd,  or 
so  wicked,  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose.  One  of  them  I  must 
eelect. — Of  the  children  of  peasants,  Mr.  G.  observes,  "  That 
"  at  the  age  of  fourteen  the  very  traces  of  understanding:  are 
"  obliterated.  They  are  enlisted  at  the  crimping  house  of  oppret- 
•**  sion.  They  are  brutified  by  immoderate  and  unremitting  la- 
"  hour.  Their  hearts  are  hardened,  and  their  spirits  broken  by 
*'  all  that  they  see,  all  that  they  feel,  and  ail  that  they  look  far-ward 

."to.      THIS    IS    ONE     OF    THE    MOST   INTERESTING    POINTS    OF 

*{  VIEW  in  which  we  consider  the  present  order  of  Socieiy\\\     It 
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*.*  is  the  great  slaughter  house  of  genius,  and  of  mind.  It  is  die 
*'  unrelenting  murderer  of  hope  and  gaiety,  of  the  love  of  reflec- 
'*  tion,  zi\&  of  the  lave  of  life  "  (p.  16.).  This  it  is,  I  suppose, 
as  this  atrocious  but  foolish  writer  would  call  it,  to  promote  pa- 
tience and  tranquillity  among  mankind  !  Mr.  G.  has  not  yet  done. 
Essay  the  4th  is  on  the  same  Sources.  Here  he  proves  too 
much  for  himself.  He  says,  "  There  is  an  insanity  among 
"  Philosophers,  that  has  brought  Philosophy  itself  into  discre- 
*'  dit."  (p.  19.)  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr.  G. 
speaking  of  the  succession  of  events,  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  acquire  ideas,  delivers  this  sentence  seriously  and  philosophi- 
cally, with  a  view  to  be  instructive,  aS  I  suppose.  "  .//"any  man 
"  was  to  tell  me  that  if  I Jiu.ll  the  trigger  of  my  gun,  a  swift  and 
f  beautiful  horse  will  immediately  appear  starting  from  the  mouth 
"of  the  tube;  I  can  ONLY  answer,  that  1  do  not  expect  it,  and 
"  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  my  former  experience. 
"  But  /  can  assign  NO  reason  ('.!!)  why  this  is  an  event  intrinsi- 
4*  catty  more  absurd,  or  less  likely  to  happen  than  the  event  I  have 
"  been  accustomed  to  witness.  It  may  be  familiarly  illustrated 
"  to  the  unlearned  reader,-  by  remarking,,  that  the  process  of  gent- 
"  ration,  in  consequence  of  which  men  and  horses  are  born, 
"  has  obviously  no  more  perceivable  correspondence  with  that  event, 
*'  than  it  would  have  for  me  to  pull  the  trigger  of  a  gun ! ! ! "  I  pass 
by  the  gross  indecency  of  the  illustration,  that  I  may  just  hint, 
what  it  is  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  instruct  the  unleamed\n  the 
xeiu  way.  I  am  ashamed  to  analyse  any  other  opinion*;  in  this 
Essay  ;  but  as  Mr.  G.  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  "  A  man  of 
talents,"  I  suppose  also  that  Mr,  G.  has  the  properties  of  "  A 
man  of  talents,"  as  he  himself  has  declared  them  to  be  ;  ?.nd 
that  "  HE  (himself)  can  recollect  uji  to -what  period  he  wasy>//,w, 

and 
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"  ajid  u/i  to  ivhat  period  he  was  dull.  He  can  call  to  rnind  the 
"innumerable  erroi  s  of  speculation  he  has  conTmitted,  that 
*'  would  almost  disgrace  an  iileot."  (p.  28.)  For  my  own  part,  in  the 
present  instance,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  recollection.  Mr.  God- 
win and  his  book  are  before  me.  So  much  for  "^  man  of  talents" 
I  cannot  oppress  the  reader  with  all  his  desolating,  unfounded, 
and  silly  opinions  on  all  trades,  professions,  and  occupations, 
wholly  subversive  of  the  order  of  society,  and,  as  I  believe,  of 
any  supposeable  order  whatsoever  of  any  regulated  human 
society,  Eut,if  the  reader  wishes  to  be  amused  with  the  acme  or 
height  of  absurdity  and  wildness,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  him 
to  read  Mr.  G.'s  account  of  "  The  Walk  of  a  man  of  talents, 
"  (Mr.  Godwin  himself,  for  instance,)  and  of  r.  man  without 
"  talents, ^  (such  as,  myself)  from  Temple  Bar  to  Hyde-Park 
"  Corner."  (p.  31  and  32..)  It  is  really  refreshing  in  the  extreme. 
Nothing  can  be  superior  to  it,  but  his  "  Gun  of  generation," 
just  described,  and  his  "  self-tilling  plough,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  man,"  in  his  other  book  on  Political  Justice, 
Vol.  2.  p.  494.  Ed.  Svo. — I  will  give  \'v.  Godwin's  own  ac- 
count of  this_/~<7/»o».r  Walk,  especially  as  the  publick  are  accus- 
tomed to  observe  all  kinds  of  men  and  women  too  between 
Vemjile  Bar  and  Hyde  Park  Corner.  "  The  chief  point  of  difference 
*'  (says  Mr.  G.)between  toe  man  of  talents  and  the  man  •u//V//o«/,coN- 
"  SISTS  in  the  different  loays  in  which  their  minds  are  employed, 
"  during  the  same  interval  !!!"  (This  is  the  proposition, ludicrous 
and  absurd  enough  of  itself,  but  roow  let  us  hear  the  proof  or  illus- 
tration.) "They,  (i.  e.  the  man  of  talents  and  the  man  without}  are 
•*  obliged,  let  us  suppose,  to  walk  from  Temple  Bar  to  Hyde 
"  Park  Corner.  THE  DULL  MAN  goes  ttratt  fervatrd ;  he  has 
*4  so  many  furlongs  to  traverse.  He  observes  if  he  meets  any  of 
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"  his  acquaintance ;  he  enquires  respecting  their  health  and 
'*  their  family.  He  glances  perhaps  at  the  shops  as  he  passes; 
"  he  admires  the  fashion  of  a  buckle,  and  the  metal  of  a  tea 
"  urn.  If  he  ex/ierience  any  flights  of  fancy  (\.  e.  between  Tem- 
"  pie  Bar  and  Hyde  Park  Corner)  they  are  of  a  short  extent;  of 
"  the  same  nature  as  the  fl-ght  of  a  fonst  bird  clipped  of  his 
u  wings,  and  cond  tnned  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  farm-yard. 
*'  On  the  other  hand,  THE  MAN  OF  TALENTS  gives/a//  scope  to 
"  his  imagination.  He  laughs  and  cries.  Unindebted  to  tie 
*'  suggestions  of  the  surrounding  objects  his  whole  soul  is  em- 
**'  ployed!"  (We  are  now  to  prepare  for  the  employment  of 
the  whole  soul  of  a  man  of  talents  from  Temple  Bar  to  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  and  the  reader  will  observe  that  he  has  enough  to  do. 
Lavoici.)  "  HE,  (the  man  of  talents)  enters  into  nice  calcula- 
tions ;  \\edigests  sagacious  reasonings.1''  (All  this  is  done  between 
Temple  Bar  and  Hyde  Park  Corner.)  "In  imagination  he 
"  ikclaim<  or  describes,  impressed  with  the  deepest  sympathy,  or 
"  elevated  to  the  loftiest  rapture..  He  passes  through  a  thou- 
"  sand  imaginary  scenes,  tries  his  courage,  tasks  his  ingenuity,  and 
*'  thus  becomes  gradually  fire/tared  to  meet  almost  any  of  the 
"  many- coloured  events  of  human  life.  He  consults  by  the  aid 
"  of  memory  the  books  he  has  read,  {N.  B.  a  man  of  talents  ne- 
**  ver  reads  in  the  streets),  and  he  projects  orhers  for  the  future 
*'  instruction  and  delight  of  mankind."  (I  always  said  Mr.  G. 
hirmelf  projected  his  book  on  Justice  and  thij  on  Education  in 
the  streets ;  "  Sic  tu  tiiviis,  i?idocte  solebas.")  If  he  observes  Hie 
"  passengers,  (the  dull  man  only  observes  his  acquaintance]  he 
"  reads  their  countenances,  conjectures  their  fast  history,  and 
*'  forms  a  tufierficial  notion  of  their  iv'udom  andfolly^  their  vir- 
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•{  tue  or  vice,  satisfaction  or  misery.  If  he  observes  the 
"  scenes  that  occur,  it  is  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  or  an 
"  artist."  (The  dull  man  above  minds  only  buckles  and  tea 
u>m.)  *'  Every  object  is  ca/ialle  of  suggesting  to  him  a  Vo- 
';  lume  of  Reflections"  (Mr.  G.  must  mean  his  own  'volume  now 
before  me,  called  Reflections  on  manners,  education,  and  li- 
terature.) "  The  time  of  these  two  persons  in  one  respect  re- 
"  sembles  ;  it  has  brought  them  both  to  tlyde  Park  Corner.  In 
"  almost  every  other  respect  it  is  dissimilar."  Here  is  the  de- 
nouement or  the  Eypj>ta  of  Philosopher  GODWIN,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  thinks  it  a  discovery  in  Terra  jam  cognita,  as  he  will 
allow  the  ground  to  be  between  Temple  Bar  and  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  I  cannot  say  the  Parallel  is  quite  in  the  manner  of 
Plutarch,  but  it  is  very  instructive.  No  man  can  ever  be  again 
ar  a  loss  to  know  a  man  of  talents  from  a  man  without,  in  the 
streets.  I  had  often  been  puzzled,  till  I  met  with  this  instructive 
volume  of  Reflections. — When  the  Reader  has  considered  this, 
and  all  the  other  parts  I  have  produced,  and  thousands  I  have 
omitted,  he  will  remember  that  MR.  GODWIN  has  set  himself 
v/z  for  a  Legislator,  a  Reformer,  a  Philosopher,  a  destroyer  of 
ancient  prejudices,  and  a  builder  of  new  systems,  a  guide 
through  the  darkness  of  the  world  by  this  new  light,  and  he 
expects  the  obeisance  of  mankind.  1  am  sure,  1  cannot  even 
conceive  that  any  man  or  woman  will  worship  BEFORE  SUCH 
AN  IMAGE  of  Democracy  and  Tyranny,  whoever  may  sound 
the  cornet,  sachbut,  or  dulcimer  at  the  dedication.  It  is  not  an 
image  of  gold  :  it  is  an  image  of  iron  mixed  with  miry  clay.  Fot 
my  own  part,  I  will  not  move  from  my  place. 

This 
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This  it  is  to  instruct  the  world,  to  reform  it,  to  make  it  hap- 
py. Mr.  G.  comes  in  such  a  questionable  shape,  that  I  know 
not  when  to  finish  my  questions.  I  might  go  on  chapter  by 
chapter  in  this  manner.  Let  any  man  look  at  his  opinions, 
and  the  nature  of  his  knowledge  and  his  pretensions.  I 
Jnust  copy  two  thirds  (at  the  least)  if  I  wished  to  express,  and 
to  expose,  all  that  is  reprehensible  in  this  volume,  or  wicked, 
or  ridiculous,  or  trite  beyond  belief.  I  would  hold  up  Mr. 
G's.  own  propositions,  in  his  own  words,  to  nil  per- 
sons who  have  understanding,  and  let  them  judge.  Let  t ht in 
fairly  decide  whether  his  impiety  be  not  even  less  than  his  folly, 
and  the  weakness  of  his  understanding  "more  visible  than 
the  plunging  violence  of  his  exertions.  "  Dat  operam  ut  cum 
*'  ratione  insaniat."  Mr.  Godwin  is  at  best  but  a  mongrel  and 
an  exotick.  He  is  grafted  upon  the  stock  of  Condorcet  and 
the  French  rabble  ;  but  he  has  not  even  the  raciness  of  that 
teeming  soil.  English  minds  will  not  long  bear  the  grossness 
^f  such  an  imposition.  We  are  better  and  earlier  taught  than 
fte  withes  we  should  be.  Reason  indeed  disclaims  Mr.  God- 
win ;  in  eloquence,  and  good  writing,  (in  spite  of  all  1m 
dogmatism)  he  knows  nothing  ;  and  of  the  Belles  Lettres  near- 
ly as  much  as  can  be  attained,  or  rather  picked  up,  in  a  modern 
academy  in  some  London  Square,  or  at  Islington.  But  for 
Mr.  Godwin  we  are  to  lay  down  Plato  and  Xenophon  ;  for 
him  we  are  to  relinquish  Aristotle  and  Tully  ;  to  him  Locke 
is  to  give  way,  and  the  simplicity  and  tempered  humour  of 
Mr.  Addison  Is  to  be  lost  in  Mr.  Godwin's  effusions. — I  really 
am  fatigued  with  this  man.  Nothing  but  the  importance  of 
the  consequences  and  effects  of  his  wild,  weak,  wicked,  and 
absurd  potions,  (I  cannot  dignify  them  with  the  name  of  prin- 
ciples 
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ciplesor  a^iw/xara)  could  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  have  wast- 
ed irretrievably  so  much  of  my  time  upon  them.  From  the 
period  when  Philosopher  HUME  first  garbled  his  neglected  "Trea- 
"  tise  on  Human  Nature,"  and  published  it  in  the  form  of 
Essays,  and  set  up,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  slop-shop  of  morality 
in  the  suburbs  ofAtheism,  we  have  had  nothing  but  Essays  up- 
"on  Essay  sTti  1  1  —  \ve  all  know  the  consequence.  And  last  of  all 
comes  Philosopher  GODWIN,  and  sets  up  his  trumpery  shop  too 
in  the  same  quarter  ;  though  he  is  willing  to  wa't  upon  ladies 
and  gentlemen  at  their  own  houses,  with  his  "  Gros  paquet 
"  de  toile  verte  f  &*  '"o^,"  upon  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  celebrated  Fripier  in  Gil  Bias,  and  pretty  much  with  the 
same  kind  of  justice.  He  presents  you  with  his  second-hand 
suits,  with  his  "  habits  de  drap.  tout  »»/,"  and  his  "  habit  i  de 
"  velours  un  /ttu  passes^'  demands  his  soixante  ducats,  and  then 
addresses  you  with  the  same  cool  effrontery;  "  Pous  etes  blen 
**  heurcux  qu'on  se  soit  addressc  a  MOI  flutot  qu'a  un  autre.  Graces 
**  au  del,  fexirce  rondement  ma  profession  :  JE  suis  LE  SEUL 
"  FRIPIER  e^ui  ait  DE  LA  MORALE.  J"  So  much  for  Philoso- 
pher GODWIN,  or  LE  PHILOSOPHE  FRIPIER,  malgre  sa  morale/ 
—  To  the  learned  world  in  particular  (if  they  have  ever  drudg- 
ed through  the  works  of  Mr.  Godwin  as  I  have  done)  I  wiil 
address  a  few  words  from  the  second  book  of  the  Pyrrhonick 
Institutions  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  as  applicable  to  WILLIAM 
GODWIN,  after  all  the  observations  I  have  made  on  his  writings. 


t  Green  is  the  symbol  of  the  Irish,  and  Red  of  French  demo- 
cratick  factions. 

t.Gil  Bias,  Liv.  i.  ch.  15. 


Better  with  Warner  move  with  measured  haste 

X  To 


•'  E£cf«v  Si'  «  TON  ANGPnriON  TOYTON 

TS    C^TTO  rwv   «XXwv  Zftwv,   xai    EIAIKPINHS   NOH2AI 
Ji/v/j<ro/x,e9a."     Sext.  Empyric.  Instit.  Pyrrhon,  L.  a.  C.  5. 

(  r)  Volney.  —  See  Dhl.  i.  (note  e)  of  the  P.  of  L.  for 
sn  account  of  Mr.  Volney's  book,  entitled,  "  Ruins,  or  a  Me- 
•ditationof  the  Revolution  of  Empires." 

(s)    '•  Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread.'* 

Shakspeare's  King  John, 

(/)'  All  Doctors  (and  Bishops  too)  should  remember  it  is 
one  thino  to  preach,  and  another  to  print  and  publish  their 
sermons.  It  is  also  high  time  for  BISHOP  HORSLEY  (qui  aU 
travers  de  toute  sa  piete  n'est  fias  Auteur  im/iuttement^  et  qui  a  la 
satisfaction  d'arracher  les  yohijitucnscs  aux  p.taisirs%,  et  if  offer* 
tnir  dans  leur  devoir  des  E/iouses  ebranlees  par  des  amans  seduo 
teurs  ;  though  I  cannot  say,  "  qu'on  trouve  ses  homelles  et  ses 
ouvrages  egal-.ment  forts  et  dilicats)  it  is  high  time  I  say,  for  my 
Lord  Bishop  Horsley  to  remember  that  it  was  said  of  the  Arch. 
bishop  of  Grenada,  "  Voila  un  Sermon  qui  sent  furieusement 
"  1'Apoplexie."  (Gil  Bias.  Liv.  7.  C.  4.)  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Atcheveque  de  Grenade  (I  beg  pardon)  plain  Bishop 
Horsley  (for  I  think,  he  never  will  be  an  Archbishop}  will  appoint  me 
to  be  his  Secretary,  or  in  the  inimitable  words  of  Le  Sage, 
G.  B.  1.  7.  c.  2,.  be  desirous  "  avoir  pres  de  lui  un  homme 
*'  (comme  moi)  qui  ait  de  la  literature,  et  une  bonne  main  pour 

"  mettre 


%  See  his  Magdalen  Homily^  and  his  speeches  in  the  H,  of 
jn  cases  of  Adultery. 


To  lend  new  pleasure  (x)  to  a  pedant's  car, 

Appeal 

*'  mettrc  au  net  ses  bometies,"—!  may  add,  that  if  I  should  take  a 
walk  through  his  literary  grounds,  I  fear  I  should  be  found 
damage-feasant ;  and  if' I  were  to  enter  the  premises  at  Rochester 
or  Westminster,  and  be  prosecuted  for  it,  I  should  certainly 
direct  my  counsel  to  plead  a  special  **  Nil  Jiaimit  in  tenement!*" 
(See  Lord  Raymond's  Rep.  1550.)  For  though  his  Lordship, 
as  Plaintiff,  is  but  an  Assignee,  he  may  take  advantage  of  tkt 
tstojtpelt  for  //  runs  -with  the  land.  Sec  Co.  Lytt.  154.  and  Salk, 
276. 

! 

Truth,  erudition,  and  ability,  always  fail  in  their  effect  if 
their  professors  enforce  them  with  violence  or  asperity  in  the 
manner,  or  imprudence  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  in  the 
place  of  delivering  them, 

(u)  I  allude  to  any  popular  preacher.  It  is  really  humiliating 
and  degrading  to  the  Clergy  to  preach/?  olationary  sermons,  on  any 
vacancy  of  a  chaplainship  at  any  of  the  charitable  foundations, 
before  such  a  set  of  judges.  One  is  for  voiceand  action,  another  for 
what  he  calls  learning,  others  for  the  tender  passions,  some  for  ap- 
peals to  reason,  and  others  again  \o\clogick  and  close  argument. 
No  Divine  can  satisfy  tuch  judges,  but  such  a  Doctor  as  is  de- 
scribed by  John  of  Salisbury,  "  Doctor  sanctissi-mus  ille  Gre- 
*'  gorius,  qui  me llto  ftradicationii  imbre  totam  rigavit  et  ineiriavit 
*'  Ecclesiam!"— It  is  high  time  to  put  these  affairs  on  a  more 
respectable  footing  for  the  Clergy.  I  think  indeed,  that  the 
business,  elections,  &c.  belonging  to  all  hospitals,  and  all  chari- 
ties, should  be  transacted  fy  a  Committee  of  the  Subscribers, 
elected  annually.  The  propriety  of  such  a  measure  being  ge- 
nerally adopted  in  London,  and  near  the  metropolis,  is  evident; 
and  I  wish  this  hint  may  be  attended  to  by  men  of  sense  ar.ai 
Judgment. 


(    3*3    ) 

Appeal  to  Bryant,  nor  his  judgment  fear; 

Better  to  state-arithmetick  be  bred, 

Tell  Jacobins  and  Tories  by  f he  (y)  head ; 

X  2  Prove 

(*)  See  a  Treatise  lately  published,  entitled  "  METPON 
API2TON,  or  a  New  Pleasure,  recommended  in  a  Disserta- 
tion on  Greek  and  Latin  Prosody,  (1797.)"  It  ^  without  any 
permission,  and  I  think  with  considerable  effrontery,  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Bryant  in  a  style  perfectly  new.  If  almost  every  page 
of  this  treatise  were  riot  sillier,  wilder,  and  more  extravagant 
than  the  preceding,  I  might  be  tempted  to  take  some  notice  of 
it's  multifarious  contents.  For  they  are  very  numerous  indeed  ; 
from  the  laws  passed  in  King  Priam's  reign  (1  begMr>  Bryant's 
ftardon)  under  his  marine  Minister  when  Troy  was  attacked 
and  invaded  by  the  Grecians,  down  to  the  present  French  war 
and  the  incomprehensible  Cavalry  Act,  under  George  the  Third 
of  Great  Britain.  As  it  does  not  appear  to  me  possible  for  this 
Author  (I  use  his  oivn  words  in  his  oiun  treatise)  to  tl  /tut  off  the 
*'  monkey  and  bring  out  the  man"  I  shall  say  nothing  further  of 
this  farrago  of  learned  nonsense. 

(y)  Mr.  Burke  gave  it  as  his  opinion  in  his  '*  TVVQ  Letters 
on  the  Proposals  for  Peace, "(1796)  that  there  are  *'  400,000  po- 
*'  litical  citizens  in  Great  Britain,  of  whom  80,000  are  pure  Ja- 
"  cobins,  the  other  four-fifths  perfectly  sound, "<5:c.  In  this  par- 
ticular instance  I  shall  only  say  of  this  great  and  venerable  man, 
what  one  of  Dante's  Commentators  says  on  a  passage  in  the 
Purgatorio:  "  Per  verita,  <?  ua  gran  cafiriccio  ;  ma  in  cio  segue  il 
"  juo  stile."'  Dante.  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Burke,  all  abound 
in  similar  capricdos\  but  I  will  add  Dr.  Johnson's  admirable 
words ;  "  He  that  can  put  them  in  balance  with  their  beauties 

"  must 


C    3*4    ) 

Prove  that  no  dogs,  as  through  the  streets  they  range. 
Give  bone  for  bone  in  regular  (z)exchange ; 
Or  frame,  with  Marsh,  strange  theorems  to  try 

Some 

"  must  be  considered  not  as  nice  but  dull,  as  less  to  be  censured 
"  for  want  of  candour,  than  pitied  for  want  of  sensibility." 
Life  of  Milton.  i 

(z)  Here  is  another  little  capriccio  of  a  man  of  no  com- 
mon sagacity,  the  late  Adam  Smith.  He  says  seriously,  by 
way  of  illustration;  "  No  body  ever  saw  a  dog  make  a  fair 
*'  and  deliberate  exchange  of  one  bone  for  another  with  another 
"  dog."  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Vol.  i.  p.  20.  Ed.  8vo. 
My  dear  Adam,  this  philosophy  of  yours  is  nearly  of  the  same 
date  as  your  ancestor's  f  in  Eden,  and  I  can  only  say  in  reply, 
**  Who  ever  expected  to  see  a  dog  do  so  ?" — We  have  all  heard 
and  read  of  that  snarling  sect,  the  Cynicks,  and  if  we  could 
convert  dogs  into  philosophers,  or  what  is  harder  still,  phi- 
losophical propositions  into  meat  and  bones,  (which  I  fear  is 
more  than  most  Scotch  Professors  can  do)  I  should  apply  meta- 
phorically the  following  lines  from  a  celebrated  Poet,  a  great 
observer  of  human  nature  : 

**  So  when  tnvodogs  are  fighting  fl  in  the  streets, 
With  a  third  dog  one  of  the  two  dogs  meets ; 
With  angry  tooth  he  bites  him  to  the  bone, 
And  this  dog  sm'arts  for  what  that  dog  has  done." 

•f-  In  the  most  extensively  learned  book  I  ever  saw,  (for  the  size 
of  it)  and  the  best  arranged,  I  mean  the  "Phitosophia  Generalis, 
&c.  per  Theophilum  Gale,"  there  is  actually  a  Chapter  "  De 
Fkilosojihia  Auami."  L.  I.  C.  I.  S.  5. — "  A  Capriccio  .'" 

||  i.  e.  For  a  lone,  or  for  any  thing  which  is  an  object  of  fair 
And  deliberate  exchange. 


(    3*5    ) 

Some  manuscript's  divine  identity;    (a) 

X  3  To 


(a)  A  learned  and  ingenious  Critick,  the  Rev.  Wai.  MARSH, 
(Translator  of  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
to  which  he  has  added  many  valuable  notes  and  illustrations) 
published  in  the  year  1795,  "Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis, 
on  the  .subject  of  a  Greek  Manuscript  in  the  Publick  Library 
at  Cambridge,  printed  at  Leipzig,  but  sold  in  London  by  R. 
Marsh,  Fleet-street."  The  following  theorem  is  so  new,  and  so 
unparallelled,  that  I  cannot  help  preserving  it  in  this  poem  as  a 
literary  curiosity,  and  as  most  of  my  readers,  I  dare  say  never 
saw  or  even  thought  such  a  theorem  possible.  I  shall  laugh 
hereafter  at  any  man  who  tells  me,  that  the  chances  for  or 
against  any  thing  are  100,000  to  I. 

*'  General  Theorem,  by  which  the  identity  of  Manuscripts  « 
determined^  from  a  coincidence  in  their  Readings."  (Letters, 
p.  70.) 

w  If  after  a  collation  of  Greek  MSS.  to  the  amount  of  any 
number  which  t  will  call/,  the  reading,  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  to 
the  amount  of  m  have  all  been  found,  in  any  of  these  MSS. 
which  I  will  call  %f  but  not  one  of  them  in  any  other  Manu- 
script: moreover  if  other  readings  A,  B,  F,  A,  &c.  to  the 
amount  of  «  have  likewise  been  all  found  in  the  MS.  %,  but 
each  of  them  in  only  one  other  Manuscript;  further  if  a  third 
set  of  readings  to  the  amount  of  r  is  contained  in  the  MS.  X, 

but 


f  In  Mr.  Marsh's  problem,  a  Hebrew  character  (Aleph)  is 
used,  instead  of  the  Greek  !X  which  I  have  used,  as  the  printer 
had  not  the  Hebrew  characters  At  hand. 


To  tJie  Peers'  House  approach  with  tempered  awe, 
Lose  sense  and  grammar  in  Charles  Yorke  and  law,(^) 

Turi> 

but  each  of  them  in  only  two  other  MSS.;  a  fourth  set  to  the 
amount  of/,  each  of  which  has  been  discovered  in  only  three 
other  Manuscripts,  and  seen:  in  that  case,  if  all  these  reatiings 
should  afterwards  be  found  in  any  one  Manuscript,  the  proba- 
bility that  the  Manuscript,  in  which  they  are  thus  found,  is  the, 
very  identical  Manuicri/it  from  which  they  had  been  taken,  it  /• 
the  chance  of  its  being  a  different  MS.  as, 

TDm  +  n  +  r+s-f-  &c. 

JL 


—  i  to  i 


im.   »n.    y.   45.  &c.  &C.  &C.  &C. 

I  shall  say  nothing,  but  leave  the  mathematical  and  divine  cal- 
culating reader  ctn  la  hcca  aslce, 

(£)  See  lately  published,  "  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords' 
Hcusc,  or  Parliament,  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,"  and  an  intro- 
ductory preface  by  F.  Hargrave,  Esq.  the  Editor.  1796. 
Mr.  Hargrave  is  universally  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
soundest,  and  most  learned  lawyers  in  the  kingdom.  But  when 
he  will  step,  out  of  his  way,  and  turn  rhetorician,  and  fancy 
that  he  is  writing  like  Cicero  de  Oratore,  there  is  some  differ* 
ence  between  the  Roman  and  the  English  advocate.  Mr.  H. 
in  his  preface,  thus  writes  concerning  the  Rt.  Hon.  Charles 
Yorke,  the  short-lived  and  lamented  Chancellor.  "Hz  was  a 
modern  constellation  of  English  jurisprudence^  iuho;e  digressions  frotk 
ike  exuberance  cf  tht  best  juridical  knowledge,  were  illuminations ; 
tuloit  tnergin  "were  oracles ;  -whose  constancy  of  mind,  was  won  int* 
tht  pinnacle  of  our  English  forum  at  an  inauspicious  moment ;  <whtse 
fxjvisiteitfss  of  seniibilityt  at  almost  the  next  moment  from  tkf  impres- 

' 


Turn  energies  to  oracles  of  state, 

And  by  digressing^  best  illuminate  ; 

Better  be  White,  though  dubious  (c )  of  my  fame, 

Or  wisely  sink  my  own  in  ( J)  Homer's  name  ; 

X  4  Better 

lions  efim/iuteJenor^  stormed  the  fort  «f  even  his  highly-cultivated  rca* 
son,  and  so  made  elevation  and  extinction  contemporaneous',  and  whose 
frematurenessoffate — has  caussd  an  almost  insupfiliabls  interstice  in  tht 
science  of  English  equity."  Pref.  p.  1 8 1 . 1  really  think  Mr.  Hargrave 
Iras  dived  through  all  the  celebrated  ten  fountains  of  invention, 
from  which  "  f  he  has  taken  in  iiater  for  an  happy  voyage  over  tie 
/irocellose  ocean  of  his  funeral  jiareniation"  of  CHARLES  YORKE.— 
I  pretend -not  to  comprehend  this  passage  in  all  its  sublimity, 
but  upon  one  principle,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  grand, 
though  secret  design  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  to  leave  upon  record  to  hi$ 
brethren:  It  is  this;  "  Til  AT  A  LAWYER,  WHO  WRITES  SO 
CLEARLY  AS  TO  BL  UNDERSTOOD,  IS  AN  AVOWED  ENE- 
MY TO  HIS  PROFESSION." 

(c)  Seethe  learned  and  very  ingenious  (but  rather  declama- 
tory) Sermons  by  Professor  White  of.  Oxford  at  the  Bampton 
Lecture.     But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  it  seems,  "  Garth 
'*  did  not  write  ////  own  Dispensary." — I  always   thought   the 
charge  ridiculous  ;    yet  learned  men  would  "  write  about  it  and 
about  it."  Any  thing  will  serve  for  a  controversy.     Enquire  of 
Messrs  Ireland,  Malone,  and  Chalmers,  at  the  Shakesfitare  Ma- 
fivfactorj/  in  Norfolk-street,  in  the  Strand. 

(d)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Parr  will  best  explain  this  verse.     See 
jjis  sublime  Apostrophe,  **  Sjiirif  of  Henry  Homer !  £c.  &c.  &c." 

Letter 


f  IJist.  of  Friar  Gerund.  Vol.  ».  p.  ; 


Better  to  disappoint  the  publick  hope, 
Like  Warton  driveling  (e)  on  the  page  of  POPE ;  ( f  ) 

While 

Letter  to  Dr.  Coombe,  by  an  occasional  Writer  in  the  British 
Critick. 

(f)  The  Booksellers  may  say  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  words; 
"  What  fools  were  we,  to  mingle  such  driveling  speeches  among 
'*  (WARBURTON'S)  noble  thoughts !    (Sir  P.  S's  Arcadia.") 
Pan  etiam  Arcadia  dicat  se  judice  victum. 

(f )  See  the  new  edition  of  Pope's  Works  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
JOSEPH  WARTON,  late  Head-master  of  Winchester  School. 
The  mildest  words  lean  use  are,  "  Tantamne  rem  tarn  negligen- 
"  ter  .?"  I  praised  (and  liberally  enough  as  some  people 
thought)  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  Common  Place  Book  on  Pope, 
in  the  First  Dial,  of  the  P.  of  L.  and  I  still  think  it  very  enter- 
taining. But  when  a  learned  man  appears  as  the  professed 
Editor  of  the  most  distinguished  and  the  most  interesting 
Poet  of  the  nation,  and  when  the  publick  have  been  taught 
to  expect  the  work  as  of  great  promise,  we  require  some- 
thing more  tlian  mere  copying  his  own  old  common  place  ic- 
tnaiks  from  one  book,  to  put  them  in  the  form  of  notes  at  the 
tottom  of  the  pages  of  another.  It  is  mere  book-making,  be- 
neath the  character  of  such  a  gentleman  as  Doctor  Warton. 
It  is  to  steal/h»»  ones  oivn  self.  Yet  the  town  is  patient :  Mar- 
«'  cus  dixit,  ita  est,"  But  I  will  not  say  so.  When  the  ILLUS- 
TRIOUS friend  of  Pope,  WILLIAM  WARBURTON,  (sublime  even 
in  his  exorbitances,  and  dignified  in  sagacity  and  erudition,) 
condescended  to  become  an  Editor,  I  should  have  preferred 
reprinting  his  edition  as  it  stood.  The  ingenious  Winchester 
School-master  might  vwith  propriety  enough  have  corrected 

the 


C    329    ) 

While  o'er  the  ground  that  WAR  BURTON  once  trod, 
The  Winton  Pedant  shakes  his  little  rod, 
Content  his  own  stale  scraps  to  steal  or  glean, 
Hash'd  up  and  season'd  with  an  old  man's  spleen  ; 
Nor  e'en  the  Bard's  deformity  can  'scape, 
"  His  pictured  person  and  his  libel'd  (£•)  shape  j" 

All, 

the  press  and  added  some  little  anecdotes  and  excerpta  front 
his  classicks.  What  was  beneath  Warburton  might  suit  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton.  I  am  indeed  ashamed  of  this  edition  upon 
the  whole.  If  Dr.  W.  had  neither  time,  nor  spirits,  nor  in- 
dustry, nor  leisure,  nor  inclination,  he  should  not  have  under- 
taken a  work  so  important  to  the  world.  But  as  there  is  no 
other  new  edition  to  be  had  of  an  elegant  form,  type  and  paper, 
(and  this  is  very  firetty)  many  persons  will  desire  to  have  it, 
and  I  am  sure  I  will  not  refuse  it  a  place  in  my  library.  Per- 
haps, I  have  said  more  than  is  necessary  ;  but  there  will  be 
persons  enough  to  praise  the  Doctor's  gleanings  from  himself. 
But  I  shall  say  more,  at  the  end  of  the  .next  note. 


(s)  P°ets  are  often  prophets.  POPE  little  thought  that, 
fifty  years  after  his  death,  an  ingenious  Schoolmaster  and  for- 
merly a  writer  of  little  Odes  to  Fancy,  evening  owls  upon 
a  tree,  apostrophes  to  the  twilight  and  such  nonsense,  would 
actually  revive  some  "  imputed  trash,"  (perhaps^  not  his  ownt 
and  actually  give  to  the  malignant  curiosity  of  some  folks, 
'*  His  libelled  person  and  his  pictured  shape."  (Prol.  to 
Pope's  Satires,  v.  353.)  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Gibbon  and  Mr. 
Pope  should  have  the  same  fate.  The  figurt  of  Mr.  G.  has 

been 


(    33°    ) 

Ah,  better  tounlearn'd  oblivion  hurl'd, 

Then 

been  presented  to  the  world  and  to  posterity  by  tis  friend  Lord 
Sheffield  (See  Mr.  G's  Posthumous  Miscellanies,  410  Vol.  i.) 
and  Mr.  Pope's  contemptible  appearance  by  the  kindness  of  hit 
editor. 

I  have  many  and  great  objections  to  this  edition  ;  but  I 
shall  only  state  a  few.  An  edition  of  Pope  is  a  fair  and 
H  very  proper  subject  of  criticism.  I  think  the  title  pags 
contemptuous :  "  With  notes  and  illustrations  by  J.  WAR- 
TON,  D.  D.  and  otters."  To  include  WILLIAM  WARBURTON,  • 
under  the  title  of  others,  required  an  assurance  equal  at  least  to 
the  trifling  dilettante  spirit  of  such  a  commentator  as  Dr.Warton. 
In  this  instance,  as  he  says  of  the  great  Samuel  Johnson, 
"  temulentus  videtur."  I  have  no  personal  partiality  for 
Warburton  ;  he  was  long  before  my  time :  nor  have  I  th,e 
honour  (such  I  should  indeed  esteem  it)  of  an  acquaint- 
ance \vith  Bishop  Kurd,  his  venerable  friend  and  -  com- 
peer. But  I  was  born  to  admire  erudition  and  genius,  and  to 
vindicate  them  when  they  are  insulted.  Dr.  W's  life  of  Pope 
is  not  well  written  as  to  the  matter  or  tie  manner.  The  style 
is  defective  and  often  vulgar.  I  shall  instance  a  passage  or  two. 
The  perpetual  vulgarism  of  the  term  "  our  author." — "  Dennis 
pursued  our  author  in  bitter  invectives,  against  every  work  he 
gradually  published."  p.  18.  "  After  arriving  at  eminence 
by  so  many  capital  compositions,  our  author,"  &c.  &c. — p.  24. 
«'  Which,  as  an  uncommon  curiosity,  one  would  have  been 
««  glad  to  have  belaid*'  p.  n.  "  Dr.  Warburton's  defence  of 
the  Essay  on  Man  ultimately  gtt  him  a  ivlfe  and  a  bishpprick." 
p.  45.  *'  Into  what  a  mass  has  he  ryuff*/ and  expanded  so  slight 
*hint  /"  p.  21.  Dr.  W.  is  fond  of  "  delicious  lines,  and  Jcli» 
titus  passages,  &c.  I  cannot  specify  more  of  them  in  this  note. 

He 
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Then  giye  to  Perry  (/?)  what  I  owe  the  world  ; 

And 

He  commends  Voltaire  too  often  and  too  much.  He  is  also 
perpetually  praising  the  German  Professor  Heyne,  who  has 
insulted  our  English  universities  ?.nd  publick  schools  in  hi» 
writings.  Yet  we  have  republished  his  Virgil  and  all  his  pon- 
derous dissertations.  Professor  Hcyne  was  originally  a  me- 
chanick  :  he  was  not  born  with  taste,  and  he  never  acquired 
elegance.  His  learning  is  without  discernment.  More  embodjec| 
dulness  or  a  heavier  mass  of  matter  than  Us  Virgil  I  never  saw. 
The  shrine  of  the  Poet  is  indeed  loaded  with  offerings,  but  it 
is  illuminated  with  rays  from  Qottingent — I  must  observe  fur- 
ther. 

It  was  very  bold  and  very  Indecent  in  the  Reverend  Dr.  War- 
.ton,  to  publifh  Pope's  Imitation  of  the  Second  Satire  of  th<: 
first  Book  of  Ktorace.  Pope  never  f  printed  it  in  his  works  bim«- 
self;  Dr.  Warhurton  refused  to  admit  it  :  no  common  edi« 
tion  whatsoever  of  Pope  has  admitted  it.  Jt  is  printed  only 
in  a  vulgar  appendix  in  t*o  volumes.  But  if  Mr.  Pope  had 
actually  described  every  nymph  in  the  seraglio  of  the  piouf  Need- 
Jtam,  must  the  Rev.  Dr.  War  ton  publish  such  a  poem,  merely 
because  Kir.  Pope  bad  ivritttn  it? — This  sixth  volume  of  Dr. 
Warton's  Edition  should  be  reprinted  and  this  scandalous 
poem,  and  some  other  parts  of  it,  omitted.  With  the  Com- 
mentators §  on  Shakspeare,  Pope,  &c.  of  modern  days,  there  is 
ino  such  thing  as  an  invocation  to  "  Intermiaa.  VENUS  ;  for 

the 


•j-  Dr.  W,  indeed  says,  vol.  i.  Life  p.  $6.  '*  Pope  sufi'ercd  \\\\ 
**  friend  Dodsley  to  print  it  as  his  writing  in  ont  edk.on  tamo." 
J  never  saw  it,  but  can  believe  the  Doctor.  Pope  \vas  um- 

fU>ubtedly  ashamed  ef  it. 

•  ,  .    .      . .  , 

4  See  The  P.  of  L.  Dial.  ie 
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And  idly  busy,  in  my  choice  perplext, 


Throw 


the  Goddess  has  actually  deserted  her  beloved  Cyprus,  "  /» 
ios  TOTA  ruens.  (See  Horace  for  the  rest.) 

"  Te,  Venus  Regina,/fc/'o  vocantum 
"  Thure  WARTONI  ET  STEPHANI  decoras 
Transfer  in  aedes." 

I  have  indeed  no  doubt  the  poem  is  by  Pope.  At  to  mere 
wit  and  point  in  the  imitation,  it  is  perhaps  the  best.  Bat 
what  then  ?  Mr.  Pope's  works  are  distinguished  for  peculiar 
correctness  in  taste  and  morals  ;  and  are  intended  for  the  most 
general  and  the  most  unqualified  perusal.  Dr.  W.  might  as  well 
have  printed  Mr.  E's  Geranium  in  his  comments,  or  any  other 
light  and  vigorous  sally  of  a  very  young  man,  forgiven  as  such 
and  forgotten,  as  the  following  lines,  if  the  reader  will  believe 
they  are  printed  IN  POPE'S  WORKS  ; 

'*  Or  when  a  tight  neat  girl  will  serve  the  turn, 
"  In  errant  pride  continue     *     *     *     ?  , 
'*  I'm  a  plain  man,  whose  maxim  is  profesr, 
*'  The  thing  at  hand  is  of  all  things  the  best." 

Vol.  6.  p.  51,- — see  also  p.  49.  worse  still. 

I,  though  an  anonymous  layman,  refuse  to  print  the  pas- 
sage in  full,  which  the  Reverend  Doctor  War  ton  has  printed  and 
sanctioned  with  hit  name  as  Edittr  of  Pope's  Works. 

Nobis  non  licet  esse  tarn  disertist 

Qui  musas  colimus  severiores. 

If  Mr.  Pope  had  often  written  thus,  his  works  must  havt  been 
consigned  to  the  library  of  a  brothel.  This  edition  of  Pope'* 
works  will  be  sent  into  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  This 
will  be  so  j  and  can  it  be  said,  that  I  speak  without  reason  ? 

Surely 
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Throw  years  of  labour  on  a  single  text, 

(Alike 

Surely  I  am  not  pleading  for  publick  decency  in  vain.  The 
Doctor  at  least  should  have  dedicated  this  sixth  volume  to 
the  Ladies— of  tJie  Commons.  To  what  other  ladies  could  I  pre- 
sent this  volume  ?  Yet  so  it  is.  "  Doctors  rush  in,  where 
laymen  fear  to  tread."  But  because  Pope  called  this,  "  Sober 
advice  from  Horace,"  the  Doctor  thought  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  it.  Dr.  W.  observes,  *'  that  the  first  ste/i  in  the  liter*- 
'*  ty,  as  well  as  in  the  political  world  is  of  the  utmost  const- 
'*  qiicncc,  &c."  Pope's  Life,  p.  14.  I  would  remind  the  Doctor 
of  the  last  ste/t  in  both  these  worlds,  which  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten.  I  was  surprised  to  read  these  words  in  vol.  4,  p. 
333,  on  the  compliment  Virgil  paid  to  Cato.  "  A  much  #•• 
"  nester  passage  (says  Dr.  Warten)  is  that  in  which  Virgil 
'*  had  the  courage  to  represent  his  hero  assisting  the  Etrus- 
«'  cans  \n  punishing  \  their  tyrannical  king,  in  the  8th  book  of 
"  the  jEneid  v.  494." 

Ergo  ovnnisfun'h  surrexit  ErRURiAyw///, 
REGEM  ADSUPPLICIUM  praesenti  marte  REPOSCUNT." 
Dr.  W.  knows  that  Julius  Caesar  was  not  Mezentius.  I  am 
sure  the  Doctor  cannot  approve  and  recommend  this  passage, 
which  has  been  in  the  mouth  of  every  modern  Regicide  from 
the  murderers  of  Charles  I.  to  the  murderers  of  Louis  XVI. 
But  why  perpetually  call  out  these  passages  to  publick  notice  ? 
vhy  dwell  upon  the  "  morgue  et  grandeur  des  Souverains^ 
•'  the  authorised  type  of  a  Z,;o«,"  &c.  &c.  (v.  i.  p.  33.)  in, 
times  like  these?  \Ve  all  love  liberty  as  well  as  Dr.  W.  but 
a  wise  and  good  man  discerns  the  signs  of  the  times.  These 
are  the  under-murmuring*  of  a  spurious,  bastard,  half  republica- 
nism. I  like  them  not.  I  write  with  much  indignation 

against 

•j-  Puni thing  is  the  modern  democratical  word  for  murdtringi 


(    334    ) 
(Alike  to  me,  cncas'd  in'  Grecian  bronze,' 


Korari 


igaiust  such  aft  edition  of  such  a  poet.  Does  any  Husband* 
or  Father,  think  of  cautioning  his  wife,  his  daughter,  or  his 
son,  against  any  part  whatsoever  of  Pope's  works  ?  If  this 
edition  becomes  general,  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  so.  I 
have  no  personal  dislike  to  Dr.  Warton  :  my  business 
with  him  is  solely,  as  Editor  of  Pope.  Nothing  can  jus- 
tify him.  Am  I  to  spare  publick  criticism,  because  of 
I)r.  VVarton's  age,  (is  it  in  the  litre  page?)  or  the  varie- 
ty and  extent  of  his  learning?  Surely  not.  They  are  both 
strong  against  the  deed.  Pope  was  in  his  hands  in  double  trust. 
First,  as  he  is  the  most  moral  and  correct  pocl  of  the  nation^ 
the  consistence  of  his  fame  and  character  should  have  beeri 
preserved,  even  by  the  partiality  of  an  editor.  Secondly,  Dr. 
\V.  stood  bound  to  his  country,  from  his  sacred  profession, 
Hot  to  contaminate  the  rising  youth  of  either  sex,  by  such 
thinness  and  rank  obscenity  as  would  disgrace  the  vilest  ma- 
gazine. By  this  he  has  committed  a  great  offence  against  the 
publick,  which  he  cannot  repair.  I  am  sure  I  have  spoken  nothing 
of  Dr.  W's  private  character.  But  his  edition  is  open  to  me, 
and  to  the  whole  world.  It  challenges  my  notice  :  and  exe- 
cuted as  it  is,  it  demands  the  very  spirit  of  Satire.  *'  Ense 
"  vclitt  itricto  Lucilius  arJens  infrcmuit"  The  very  indecent 
chapter  of  "  The  Double  Mistress,"  in  this  scandalous  Sixth 
Volume t  should  have  been  omitted,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Scrib- 
lerus.  (Vol.  6.  p.  150.)  In  the  Second  Volume  there  are  a 
few  trumpery,  vulgar,  copies  of  verses,  which  disgrace 
the  pages.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  low  taste  which  could  suf- 
fer them  to  appear  before  the  publick.  I  again  and  again, 

disclaim 
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Koran  01  Vulgate*  Veda,  Priest,  or  Bonze) 


And 


disclaim  any  personal  harshness  or  severity  on  the  character  of 
Doctor  Warton,  wirh  whom  I  am  not  even  acquainted.  All 
I  call  for  loudly,  is  that  this  sixth  volume  should  suffer  what  eve- 
ry  catalogue  yearly  informs  me,  poor  Hollingshead  once 
suffered.  I  never  before  heard  that  tenderness  was  due  to  an 
edition  of  any  work.  But,  in  these  days,  if  an  idea  or  opi- 
nion is  but  absurd,  it  will  be  considered  as  deep  and  saga- 
cious. 

I  shall  not  make  any  further  remarks  on  Dr.  W.'scriti* 
cisms  on  Pope  at  present,  they  are  often  very  just,  curious,  and 
gratifying,  but  chiefly  taken  from  his  old  Essay.  I  cannot  now 
proceed.  Nos  genera  degustamus,  non  bibliothecas  discuti- 
mus.  f-  But  as  to  the  conclusion  of  one  of  Dr.  Warton's  notes 
on  the  Prologue  to  the  Satires,  I  can  well  conceive  it  to  be 
his  oiutt  case,  and  I  can  believe  it  may  be  applied  with  feeling, 
Doctor  Wartou  says,  "  We  read  (or  he  will  read)  with  more 
satisfaction,  the 


*'  than  ive  do  (or  than  the  Doctor  will  hereafter  do) 
«'  T>;  /*£v  ops&tr'  laiv,  TO  AE  TETPATON  IXSTO 
*'  A»ya?.  xrA."  Vol.  4.  .pag.  55."  Which  last  is  the  motto  to 
this  Fourth  and  last  Dialogue  of  the  P.  of  .L.  I  can  indeed  ea- 
sily conceive,  that  after  Dr.  Joseph  Waiton  has  read  these  re* 
z>iarkst  he  will  ihrink  bad  l:ke  the  child  in  HomeiV/rew  the  grey" 

goose 

|  Quint.  Lib,  IQ.  C,  i. 


And  lend  to  truth  itself  unhallow'd  aid, 
In  all  the  rashness  of  a  scholar's  trade, 
And  fall  like  (/)  FOR  SON. 

O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

You  may  spare  your  painyj 
He  gives  no  ear  to  any  modern  strains, 

Save 

gtose  plume  nodding  \  on  the  liead  of  the  writer  of  this  note,  and 
prefer  luxury  and  repose  on  the  deep  bosoms  of  his  vacll-xoncJ 
nurses,  the  London  Booksellers.  To  them  and  to  their  con- 
solations %  I  leave  him, 

(Ji)  Perry,  put  synonimously  for  the  printer  of  any  factious 
newspaper. 

(I)  See  Mr.  Professor  Person's  Letter  to  Archdeacon  Tra» 
vis,  of  which  the  world  has  now  heard  quite  enough.  Mr.  Professor 
Person,  you  may  begin  again,  but  pray  don't  write  in  Mr.  Perry's 
little  dtmocratick  closet  fitted  up  for  the  wits,  at  the  Morning 
Chronicle  office.  It  is  beneath  you  ;  I  speak  seriously.  I  know 

your 


Aftvoy  «7r*  aKforarvti  xogvdc;  Vci/oyra  vo?j(r«(. 

II.  6  470. 
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i$ave  those,  by  Oberea  (k)  fondly  sung, 
What  time  Opano  (/)'  trembled  on  her  tongue. 

A  U  t  PI  O  R. 

Censure  or  praise  let  others  seek  or  fear: 
Look  at  my  verse,  the  superscription  there, 
The  cause  that  I  defend :   'tis  your's,  'tis  mine, 
The  statesman's,  and  the  peasant's.     In  my  line, 
All  find  in  me  a  patron  and  a  friend. 
Unseen,  unknown,  unshaken  to  the  end. 

Y  Yes, 

your  abilities. — It  may  do  well  enough  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Richardson,  that  fair  Fugitive  and  Highland  Bard,  if  a  certain 
folitical  Dramatist's  compotations  will  leave  him  any  abilities  at 
all,  which  1  begin  to  doubt.  What  is  genius,  without  a  regu- 
lated life  I  Young  men  about  to-cjn  (to  use  that  detestable 
phrase,)  will  at  last  allow  it,  if  they  look  at  all  the  tattered,  sin- 
worn  fragments  of  their  species,  whom  they  meet  in  their  walks. 

(k)  See  "  An  Epistle  from  Olerca^  Queen  of  Otaheite,  to 
"  Joseph  Banks,  Esq."  (now  Sir  Joseph  Banks)  Mr.  Person's 
favourite  modern  poem,  which  he  can  say,  or  rather  sing  to  his 
friends.  It  is  very  ingenious,  but  rather  too  free  ;  the  versi- 
fication is  exquisite.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  piece  of  modern 
verse  Mr.  P.  will  read. 
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Yes,  from  the  depths  ofPindus  shall  my  rhymes, 

Through  this  mis-order'd  world,  these  lawless  times, 

Be  heard  in  Albion  and  her  inmost  state  ; 

All  that  the  good  revere  and  bad  men  hate, 

In  spirit  and  in  substance,  as  of  old, 

The  Muse  in  her  Asbestos  (m)  shall  enfold. 

This  is  my  Method.— Though  I  sometimes  stray 
From  Euclid's  rigid  rules  to  fancy's  way, 

Yet 

(I)  O/iano  or  Talano  was  the  manner  in  which  the  name  of 
Banks  was  pronounced  at  Otaheite.  But  in  this  learned  lan- 
guage, as  Mr.  Zachary  Fungus  says  to  his  brother  Isaac  in  the 
Commissary,  "  Pshaw  !  you  blockhead,  I  tell  you  THE  NAME 
"  does  not  iignify  nothing" 

(m)  I  know  not  whether  I  need  mention  it,  but  it  was  an 
ancient  Roman  custom  to  wrap  dead  bodies,  before  they  were 
placed  on  the  funeral  pile,  in  a  cloth  made  from  a  stone  called 
jQmlantusy  or  Linum  wivum,  by  some  called  the  Asbestos,  on  which 
fire  had  no  power.  (See  D'Aubcnton,  Tableau  Methodique 
des  Mineraux.  p.  10.  Edit.  Par.  8vo.  1784.)  N.  B  Mr.  D'Au- 
benton,  a  gentleman  of  amiable  character  and  of  great  accuracy 
of  mind,  is  now  (1797)  resident  in  Paris,  advanced  in  years, 
and  by  quietly  yielding  to  every  revolutionary  torrent  in  the  re- 
publick,  has  escaped  the  general  exterminating  massacre  of  the 
active  Citizen  Literati  in  the  hall  of  French  Justice,  "  His  armit 
ill*  quoque  tutus  in  aula," 
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Yet  have  I  mus'd  on  Granta's  willowy  strand, 

The  sage  of  Alexandria  («)  in  my  hand. 

And  mark'd  his  symbols  deep ;   while  o'er  my  ear 

Truth  pour'd  her  strain  in  harmony  severe. 

I  sought  the  Stagirite  j  and  could  divide 

(No  Scotchman  near,  no  Gillies  by  my  side) 

His  sober  sense  from  pride  of  intellect, 

What  Locke  confirm'd,  or  warn'd  me  to  reject. 

Thence  soaring  on  thebalanc'd  wings  of  thought, 

(As  Kepler  hinted,  but  as  Newton  taught) 

My  mind  in  calm  ascension  to  the  height 

Of  the  world's  temple,  through  til*  abyss  of  light, 

Mid  wand'ring  fires  and  every  starr'd  abode, 

Explor'd  the  works  and  wonders  of  the  GOD, 

Who  fix'd  the  laws  of  order,   time  and  place, 

In  his  own  great  sensorium,  (0)  boundless  space. 

The  Chemist's  magick  flame,  the  curious  sport 

Amber  first  gave,  would  oft  my  fancy  court, 

Y  2  Led 

(»)  EucUd. 

(o)  "  DEUS,  in  spatio  infinito,  tanquam  in  scnsorio  suot  res  infi- 
me  cernit  £c,  &c."     Newton  Princip.  Schol.  General,  sub 
fin. 
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Led  through  creation's  consecrated  range, 
Each  flower,  and  plant,  and  stem,  with  every  change 
Of  vegetative  life,  /;;  order  brought, 
I  magnified  Linnzeus  (//)  as  I  thought ; 
But  spurn'd  unfeeling  science,  cruel  tales 
Of  Virgin  (jj  rabbets,  and  of  headless  (r)  snails, 

And 

(f)  But  not  in  the  spirit  of  that  silly  man,  who  inscribed 
these  words  under  the  print  of  Linnzeus:  "  DEUS  creavit,  Lin- 
"  ntcus  disposuit."— There  is  more  folly  in  the  inscription,  than 
any  intention  of  impiety  ;  it  is  the  mere  rage  of  anitthesis  with- 
out reflection.  But  in  this  botanising  age,  it  should  not  pass 
without  observation  to  all  naturalists. 

(q)  Virgin  Rabbets. — I  allude  in  general  to  all  needless,  and 
cruel  experiments  upon  animals.  All  that  breathe,  and  feel,  and 
enjoy  the  gift  of  life  from  their  Creator  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion from  man,  under  those  limits  and  degrees  which  an  honest 
and  upright  miad  knows  without  being  told.  But  in  this  place 
I  particularly  allude  to  an  anecdote  related  to  me  by  a  friend,  of  a 
Paper  read  at  the  Royal  Society  in  the  course  of  the  last  winter, 
(1797.)  on  the  subject  of  generation.  The  animal,  chosen  for 
these  savage  experiments  by  the  merciless  Doctor,  was  the  Rab- 
bet. Decency  and  humanity  alike  forbid  the  exposure  of  the 
process,  and  the  mutilation  of  the  parts  of  generation,  before 
and  after  the  animal  was  impregnated,  and  I  think,  in  one  or 
two  of  them,  before  the  coitus.  Surely  to  sit  calmly  and  to 
watch  with  an  impure,  inhuman,  and  unhallowed  curiosity 

ite 
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And  through  the  realms  of  Nature  as  I  trod, 

Y  3  Bow'd 

tke  progress  of  the  desires,  and  the  extinction  of  the  natural  pas- 
sions in  devoted  animals  after  such  mut;'ations  and  experiments, 
is  a  practice  useless,  wicked,  foolish,  degrading,  and  barbarous. 
There  is  no  justification  to  be  offered.  The  mystery  itself  is  not 
to  be  disclosed  to  man.  But  we  will  know  every  thing ;  I  wish 
we  would  recollect  that  we  must  account  for  our  knowledge. 
When  an  experiment,  for  any  purpose  useful  to  millions  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  has  been  once  made  upon  an  animal,  it  should 
be  finally  recorded  by  men  of  science  and  veracity,  asauthentick 
and  satisfactory,  not  to  be  repeated.  Sometimes,  as  I  was  toldt 
the  idea  of  the  cruelty  exercised  upon  these  animals  was  for  a 
moment  lost  in  tne  ridiculous  terms,  which  were  perpetually 
repeated  in  these  papers,  which  occupied  three  or  four  sittings  of 
the  R.  S.  My  friend  told  me  ^  that  he  actually  thought  that  SIR 
CHARLES  BLAGDEN,  KNIGHT  AND  SECRETARY  to  the  R.  S. 
had  been  provided  with  specimens,  and  that  he  expected  to  see 
Virgin  Rabbets,  married  Rabbets,  and  matron  Rabbets  produced 
from  a  basket  on  the  table  to  lick,  as  in  scorn  and  contempt, 
the  very  mace  of  a  Society  who  night  after  night  could  sit  and 
hear  such  a  cruel  farrago  without  indignation,  but  with  half- 
smiles  and  simpers  at  the  virginity  of  these  unprotected,  devot- 
ed, miserable  animals.  When  Papers  are  publickly  offensive, 
they  should  be  publickly  reprobated,  and  not  suffered  to  be 
produced  before  the  Royal  Society  upon  a  pretence  of  promoting 
natural  knowledge.  WHY  HAS  THE  SOCIETY  A  COUNCIL? 
THE  COUNCIL  should  be  a  literary  and  philosophical  Grand 
Jury.  If  it  is  not  so,  it  is  of  no  use  whatsoever,  but  to  gratify 
the  silly  vanity  of  dilettanti  noblemen  and  busy  Romish  Baronets. 
I  should  think  Mr.  PJ.ANTA,  the  very  learned,  accurate,  and 

well 
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Bow'd  at  the  throne,  and  saw  (j)  the  pow'r,  of  GOD, 
In  morals,  in  religion,  in  the  state, 
In  science,  without  order,  ALL  I  hate. 

\ 
O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S, 

Speak  then,  the  hour  demands  :  Is  Learning  fled  ? 
Spent  all  her  vigour,  all  her  spirit  dead  ? 

Have 

well  informed  Secretary  to  the  R.  S.  would  be  of  my  opinion. 
To  make  such  experiments  as  these,  is  to  offer  an  insult  to  the 
Sacrarium  of  the  Most  High.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  extend 
the  famous  speech  of  the  Barons  in  the  age  of  Henry  the  Third, 
I  would  thunder  in  the  ears  of  the  President  and  of  the  whole 
Royal  Society,  as  a  body,  "  Nolumus  Leges  NATURE  mutari  /" 

(r)  Here  is  another  savage  instance  to  no  end  or  purpose 

whatsoever,  but  mere  cruel    sport    of  curiosity.     The  Abbe 

Spalanzani  asserts  that  snails  re-produce  their  heads  after  the  an> 

pntation   of  the  original  capita.    And  he  made  experiments 

.numerous  beyond  btlief.      But  in  the  Academic  des  Sciences 

1778,  the  reader  will  find  Mr.  Cotte  differs  from'  the  humane 

Abbe,  and  says,  "  that  out  of  thousands  of  snails  who  have  stif* 

fered  the  operation,  there  have  not  been  above  fve  or  six  of  then), 

which  have,  as  it  is  pretended,  reproduced  their  beads," 


St,  Paul, 
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Have  Gallick  arms  and  unrelenting  war 

Borne  all  her  trophies  from  Britannia  far? 

Shall  nought  but  ghosts  and  trinkets  be  display'd, 

Since  Walpole  (t)  ply'd  the  virtuoso's  trade, 

Bade  sober  truth  revers'd  for  fiction  pass, 

And  mus'd  o'erGothick  toys  through Gothick  glass? 

Since  states,  and  words,  and  volumes,  all  are  new, 

Armies  have  skeletons,  (v)  and  sermons  (w)  too  j 

So  teach  our  Doctors  warlike  or  divine, 

Simeon  by  Cam,  or  Wyndham  on  the  Rhine. 

Y  4  Or 

(t)    The  late  ingenious  Earl  of  Orford,   Horace  Walpole. 
The  spirit  of  enquiry  which  he  introduced  was  rather  frivolous,— 
though  pleasing,  and  his  Otranto  Ghosts  have  propagated  their 
species  with  unequalled  fecundity.     The  spawn  is  in  every  no-  I 
vel  shop. 

(v)  The  language  of  the  House  of  Commons,  It  should 
have  been  in  other  terms.  «*  Sunt  lacrymae  rerum,  et  mentem 
mortalia  tangunt."  Sorrow  is  sacred,  and  should  have  the  lan- 
guage of  consolation  even  from  the  lips  of  a  Statesman. 

(TO)  See  Claude's  Essay  on  a  Sermon  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining one  hundred  Skeletons  of  Sermons,  &c.  By  Charles 
Simeon,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  King's  College  Cambridge.  1796.— 
This  is  as  ludicrous  and  absurd  in  a  Divine,  as  the  term  is 
offensive  and  unfeeling  in  Parliament  during  the  miseries  of 
war. 
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Or  has  Invention  slept  ?  the  modern  store 
What  Athens  or  Chaldasa  knew  before ; 
All  that  the  Gallick  sage,  with  ill-starr'd  wit, 
Kens  from  his  ancient  (x)  telescopick  pit  I 


* 
AUTHOR. 


All  is  not  lost :   (y)  the  spirit  shall  revive  : 
Lowth  yet  instructs,  and  Blayney's  (z)  labours  li 

With 

(x)  See  the  "  Origine  des  Decouvertes  attributes  aux  Mo- 
dernes"  410  Par  Monsieur  DUTENS.  1797.  The  work  is  rather 
entertaining,  but  by  no  means  encouraging,  if  the  Frenchman  did 
not  generally  substitute  conjecture  for  proof.  He  observes,  page 
130,  in  his  tenth  chapter,  **  that  the  bottom  of  a  /n't,  from  whence 
*'  we  may  see  the  stars  at  noon-day,  may  be  imagined  to  be  the. 
" primitive  telescope."  Mr.  Dutens  may  sit  in  calm  contempla- 
tion at  the  6eitcm  of  his  ancient  /•//,  and  from  that  natural  primi- 
tive telescope  see  whatever  best  pleases  his  fancy.  For  my  own 
part  I  prefer  the  prospect  from  a  cliff  with  the  assistance  of 
modern  ingenuity,  whether  invented  by  Democritus  or  Dol- 
lonu. 

(y)  I  have  in  various  parts  of  this  Poem  spoken  of  those 
writers,  who  have  done  honour  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  not 

indeed 
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With  all  who  wander  by  the  sacred  fount, 
{A  chosen  band  !)  encircling  Sion's  mount, 
Fast  by  the  fanes  and  oracles  of  Gpo, 
And  mark,  with  KING(/Z),  where  waves  his  awful  rod. 

The 

Jndeed  possible  for  me  to  name  all  those  who,  even  now,  form 
that  constellation  of  ability  and  talents,  which  has  been  or  may- 
yet  be  displayed;  and  which  Plutarch  might  call,  in  language 
somewhat  lofty,  (I  think  in  his  Treatise  de  Placitis  Philoso- 
phorum)  the  IToAAa/v  xa»  avvs^cuv  AtrTspwv 

2TNATFA2MON. 


(*)  The  deeply-learned  Translator  and  Commentator  on  Je- 
remiah, &c..&c.  B.  Blayney,  D.  D.  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrev 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

(a)  As  The  French  Revolution  and  rfs  Consequences  must  occupy 
and  alarm  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who  reflects,  and  stands  in. 
awe  of  the  misery  and  desolation  which  have  been  brought  upon 
the  earth,  and  of  the  judgments  which  may  be  yet  impending 
over  Europe,  I  think  I  may  be  excused  by  many  persons  for 
the  note  which  I  am  now  writing.  But  first  I  recommend  to 
all  those  who  either  ignorantiy,  or  inconsiderately,  or  im- 
piously, or  presumptuously  deny,  reject,  or  vilify  the  Scri/t- 
tures)  to  pass  it  over  entirely.  To  them  it  will  be  foolish- 
ness. They  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  such  a  discus- 
sion. But  under  this  restriction,  and  under  this  impression, 
I  am  inclined  to  extend  the  subject  a  little,  and  would  call 
the  publick  attention  with  much  earnestness  to  some  few  parts 
cf  a  book  printed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788  in  410,  in- 

titled 
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The  truth  of  evidence,  the  moral  strain, 

NorHuRD  has  preach'd,  nor  PALE  Y  taught  in  vain; 

Socinus 

titled  "  Morsels  of  Criticism,  tending  to  illustrate  some  few 
passages  in  the  holy  scriptures  upon  philosophical  principles 
and  an  enlarged  view  of  th:ngs:  by  EDWARD  KING,  Eso^. 
F.  R.  A.S.  printed  for  Robson  and  Robinson,  in  1788."  The 
title  of  it  is  objectionable  on  every  account,  open  to  ignorant 
ridicule,  and  unadvised  ;  but  had  a  second  edition  of  the  work 
been  called  for,  it  might  easily  have  been  altered.  The  author 
of  it  appears  to  me,  (I  speak  from  his  book}  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
extensive  erudition  and  ingenuity,  and  of  accurate  biblical 
knowledge,  perhaps  a  little  too  fond  of  theory,  and  some- 
times a  little  whimsical  in  his  application  of  natural  phi- 
losophy; but  never  without  a  serious  intention  and  a  pro. 
found  piety.  He  never  forgets  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
lie  is  treating.  He  seems  to  approach  the  sacred  writings  with 
that  prostration  of  mind,  that  distrust  of  his  own  powers,  and 
that  self-abasement,  which  are  required  of  those  who  desire  to 
look  into  the  hidden  things  of  God.  I  speak  of  the  spirit  by 
which  he  appears  to  me  to  be  conducted,  and  (I  repeat  it) 
I  speak  from  fhe  icork  alone.  I  shall  contend  for  no  inter- 
pretations given  by  Mr.  King;  but  I  propose  them  to 
publick  consideration.  I  never  observed  more  caution  and 
more  wariness  •>  than  in  this  writer.  We  know,  that  it  is 
declared,  that  "  the  book  of  Prophecy  is  sealed  //'//  tht  time 
"  of  eomjiletictt."  But  the  events  of  the  world,  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  are  so  awful  and  so  alarming  as  to  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  happen  not  without  the  immediate  providence 
and  decree  of  THE  SUPREME  BEING  against  the  superstition  antf 
corruptions  of  man,  and  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  preparation 
for  those  times,  when  "  the  Kingdoms  of  this  world  must 
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Socinus  droops,  and  baffled  Priestley  flies, 

And 


(in  defiance  of  all  human  policy)  become  the  Kingdoms  of  God 
and  of  his  Christ  !"  I  will  therefore  offer  to  thinking  peisons 
some  passages  from  this  work,  written  several  years  before  the  pre- 
sent events  had  taken  place  in  Europe,  or  could  be  conceived  to 
beposbible.  I  am  not  speaking  in  this  note  of  any  other  parts 
•r  interpretations  in  this  lucre  of  Mr.  Kin,g,  1  am  as  little  dis- 
posed to  superstition  and  enthusiasm  as  any  man  living;  and 
I  do  not  give  them  as  additions  to  the  idle  prophecies  and 
random  conjectures  which  have  appeared  in  such  numbers. 
J  have  too  much  reverence  for  the  reader  and  for  myself  on 
such  a  subject.  Mr.  King  offers,  them  only  as  his  interpreta- 
tions of  scripture,  submitted  to  a  calm  discussion.  But  the 
circumstance  which  peculiarly  strikes  me  is  this  ;  that 'they 
weie  written  -without  any  speciftck  reference  to  any  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, but  simply  and  in  general,  that  SUCH  times  and  SUCH 
events  might  be  expected  in  some  part  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  first  passage  I  shall  present,  is  a  part  of  Mr.  King's  expla- 
nation of  the  24th  Chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  principally 
of  the  2o,th  verse. f  In  regard  to  which  he  says,  "  We  may 
"  remark,  if  the  words  are  to  be  understood,  as  spoken  merely 
*'  emblematically,  then  the  images  made  use  of  are  such  as  arc 
"  well  known  to  predict  (consistently  with  their  constanr  use 
*'  in  many  other  parrs  of  prophecy)  a  great  destruction  and  almost 
"  annihilation  of  many  of  those  lu*wful  powers  •which  rule  on  earthy 

"  however 


-f-  Of  course  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itseJf  for  the  tenor 
of  the  v?hdc  argument. 


And  at  thcstrengthof  Ho  RS^EY^,)  shrinks,  and  dies; 

Nor 

"  however  beneficial  any  of  them  may  be  to  the  earth  ;  and  A 

*'  DREADFUL  LESSENING  OF  THE  DIGNITY  AND  SPLENDOUR  O? 
"   ALL   GREATNESS,   AND     A    SUBVERSION    OF   ALL   GOOD  ORDER 

*'  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT.  Than  which  nothing  can  be 
"  expected  more  formidable.  Dreadful  indeed  must  be  A 
**  TIME,  (if  such  an  ont  is  to  come)  WHEN  men  are  let  loose 
*'  upon  each  other,  possessed  of  all  their  present  improvements  and 
"  advantages,  but  unrestrained  eithtr  by  laiv  and  civil  govern- 
14  ment,  or  by  conscience  and  good  principle ',  scorning  the  ad- 
"  monition  and  authority  of  tho;e  who  ought  to  maintain 
*' justice,  and  assisted  by  the  more  rude  and  barbarous  parts  of 
*'  the  "world,  whom  they  shall  find  too  ready  to  encrease  THE 
'*  UNIVERSAL  UPROAR."  Page  262 — 3. — At  the  cone  usion 
of  these  Remarks  on  the  Revelations,  Ch.  16.  v.  13  and  14.  he 
says  :  "  Here,  while  we  maintain  due  reverential  ftar,  our  inter- 
"  pretation  must  end.  Nothing  but  the  events  themselves,  -when  they 
*'  come  to  pass,  can  rightly  explain  the  rest.  And  they  will  cer- 
"  tainly  speak  LOUDLY  ENOUGH  fot  th,.m^elves  as  those  before 
**  have  done — Only  I  must  just  remark,  that  //  seems,  as  if 
" persecution  and  the  horrid  influences  of  superstition,  and  of  /§•- 
44  norance,  and  of  barbarism  were  allowed  to  produce  their  dire 
*'  effects,  during  the  first  part  of  the  period  of  the  time  dcscri- 
"  bed  under  the  Vi«ls\  and  as  if,  TRRELIGION,  VANITY,  AND  A 

"  TOTAL  WANT  OF  ALL  SERIOUS  PRINCIPLE,  AND  A  MISAP- 
"  PLICATION  OF  THE  REFINEMENTS  OF  CIVILIZATION,  ivere 

"  to  be  ALLOWED  to  produce  THEIR  MISCHIEF  uls»t  at  the  latter 
*'  end  of  that  period  !"  page  453.  See  also,  p.  456  and  57, 
which  I  could  wish  to  copy,  the  words  are  so  important,  and 
fhe  style  so  dignified.  In  the  conclusion  of  which  Mr.  King 

observe* 
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Nor  second  stand  in  theologick  fame 


Sagacious 


observes,  on  the  finishing  of  tJie  mysteiy  o/GoJ,  "  that  as  there 
*{  should  be  false  Christs  and  false  prophets,  so  there  should  bz 
"  also  a  dreadful  subversion  of  all  good  government  and  order^ 
"  and  that  men  should  be  let  loose  up.cn  each  other,  in  defiance  of  all 
*'  civil  fttf^eer  and  just  rule,  and  of  legal  restraint."  He  subjoins 
some  words  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over.  "  If  will  be  haji- 
*'  Py  for  those  laho  shall  live  some  yenn  hence,  if  they  can  prove  me 
**  guilty  of  a  mistake  in  this  point.  I  speak  and  write  with  cau* 
"  tious  reverence  and fear  •  acknowledging  that  I  am  liable  to 
44  error,  and  by  no  means  pretending  to  prophecy  :  but  still  appre* 
"  hending  myself  bound  not  to  conceal  tht  truth,  where  any 
*'  matter  appears  to  be  revealed 'in  Holy  Scripture  ;  and  especially 
"  when  the  bringing  an  impending  denunciation  to  1'ght,  (if  it  be  A 
*'  truth)  may  be  an  awful  "warning  and  caution  to  many,  ANTD 

"  PREVENT    THEIR    BECOMING      ACCESSARY     TO    THE     EVIL.J'* 

Page  461.  I  must  own,  I  am  so  struck  with  these  passages,  that 
•without  any  knowledge  of  T:  KIS  ILLUSTRIOUS  LAYMAN  but  from  his 

work 


£  The  following  passage  from  the  great  Historian  Josephus, 
on  the  inattention  and  ignorance  of  man  in  regard  to  the  divine 
predictions,  is  remarkable.  The  words  are  these ; 


Ttxurx.   J/,EV 

£<pr/x^/>t£V,    on    TrowX-ri    r'zsn    xxt    TroXvrpvxo;, 
9'cypav  aTravra  rsTay/i/.Evws',  a  TS  os» 

<rw  TC  TWV  avSfwTrwv  AFNO1AN  KAI  AIIISTIAN,  t<p 

fa   B^SV    npditieiv  £<Jt6y)<rav  T<WV    aTroCrjcropLSVCDV,  A^TAAKTOI 

TE  TAI2  2YM$OPAI2  nAPEAO0H2AN, 

'O.VTOH  swxi  vw  e^  avruv 


Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud,  Lib,  10.  S.  3.  p.  449,  Ed,  Hudson,  Oxon* 


Sagacious  HEY,  (<:)  and  RENNELL'S  (d]  learned 


*o 

name, 


And 


v.-6tkt  I  could  almost  address  him  in  the  sublime  apostrophe  of 
one  of  the  mast   eloquent  Fathers    of  the  ancient    Church  ; 


WV   T«  T 

rr/;  ExxXr/cria;,  Xoyov  ^oiyjs-  £9r£2Covra»  xat 
7:vzuiAa,7cs  xar&yuyiov."^  —  Thus  J  did  this  very 
learned  and  most  pious  man,  in  a  strain  of  serious,  temperate^ 
and  impressive  eloquence,  deliver  his  opinion  and  his  interpre- 
tation. They  will  stand  before  us  and  our  posterity,  as  the  me- 
morial of  that  lonely  wisdom,  that  reverential  application  of 
the  divine  word,  and  of  that  silent  dignity,  which  can  only 
be  attained  by  a  retirement  (at  intervals)  from  the  world  which 
Geo  hath  made  to  HIM  alone,  and  by  that  worship  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  which  when  ioined  to  human  erudition  and  to  the  sober 
cultivation  of  the  understanding,  will  produce  FRUIT  UNTO 
LIFE.  But  I  conclude:  humbly  acknowledging  and  deephy 
feeling  myself  wholly  unequal,  and  altogether  unworthy,  to 
speak  of  the  awful  sublimity  of  such  subjects.  My  office  can 
be  but  ministerial;  it  is  mine  only  to  lead  the  aspirant  to  the 
door  of  the  temple,  and  to  retire. 


•f-  Gregor.  Naz.  Orat.  19.  (Op.  Edit.  Prunaei.  p.  286.  Paris 
1609.)  It  was  pronounced  before  the  great  Basil,  when  seated 
upon  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Caesarca.  (A.  D.  circ.  374.) 

J  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788.  Mr.  K's  book  was  pro- 
bably written  some  years  before  it  was  offered  to  the  publick. 


And  DOUGLAS,  f>)  hail'd  afar  from  earliest  youth 

Great 


(Z>)  The  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Horsley,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
In  my  opinion,  the  controversy  so  ably  maintained  by  this  _ 
Prelate,    against  the  Heresiarch  Priestley,  is  his  peculiar  praise. 
Bishop  Horsley  reminds  me  of  the  celebrated  Divine,   Charles 
Leslie.       He  has  often  the  same  strength,    the  same  acuteness, 
and  sometimes  the  same  coarseness  of  manner.     But  the  argu- 
ment is  cogent,  and  the  arms  are  irresistible.  In  theological  con- 
troversy, Charles  Leslie  and  Bishop  Horsley  always  appear  to 
*'  me,  sEacidee  similes^  F~ulcaniaque  arma  cafiessunt."  • 

(c)  The  Rev.  John  Hey,    D.  D.  late  Norrisiaa  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.     The  arrangement,  the  learning, 
the  accuracy,  and  the  extent  of  his  researches  in  theology,  are 
conspicuous  in  his  laborious  and  important  work,  entitled  "Lec- 
tures, &c."  read  as  Professor.— N.  B.  The  entire  work  is  not 
yet  published.      (Oct.  1797.) 

(d)  The  Rev.  Thomas  Rennell,  D.  D.  Author  of  a  very  able 
learned,  and  eloquent  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,  preached 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  May  10, 
1796. 

(e)  The  Right  Rev.  John  Douglas,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Sails* 
lisbury,  a  Prelate  whose  erudition,  penetrating  sagacity,  and  well- 
directed  efforts  have  discovered  and  overthrown  many  strong 
holds  of  literary  imposture.  The  names  of  Lauder  and  Bower 

holds 


C  "35*    ) 
Great  victor  in  the  well-fought  field  of  truth, 


\ 


,  with  ampler  mind  and  magi  ck 
glass, 

Mid  worlds  and  worlds  revolving  as  they  pass, 
Pours  the  full  clustered  radiance  from  on  high, 
That  fathomless  abyss  of  Deity. 

Who 

Xre  only  remembered  to  their  infamy.—  -The  Bishop's  Treatise 
on  Miracles,  'called  "  The  Criterion,"  should  be  reprinted. 
Why  is  it  not-  again  presented  to  the  publick?  (Oct.  1797.) 

(f)  Dr.  Herschell's  new  doctrine  concerning  the  Matcriei 
Solaris,  has  attracted  much  attention  among  the  learned.  I  offer 
to  their  consideration  a  curious  passage,  which  I  met  with 
when  I  was  reading-  with  a  very  different  purpose.  The  Pla- 
tonjck  PROCLUS,  in  'the  third  book  of  the  Commetaries  on  the 
Timaeus  of  his  great  Master,  mentions  that  Aristotle  (whom^ 
surely  with  justice,  he  calls  o  8a,viAa.<rro;  ApicrTOTgXTjy)  hints 
that  the  Sun  and  the  Stars  are  not  absolutely  bodies  cf  fira 
The  words  are  these.:  "  Tov  ruv  Atrrpuv  %opov,  xai  O.UTQV 

TOV  /*sy*v  HXiov,  OTK  ONTA  EK  OTPOS."  Prodi  Co»* 

went,  in  Timaum  Plafonis,  Edit.  Basil.  Gr.  1534.  p.  131.  There 
is  another  singular  passage  (not  so  explicit  as  this  from  Pro- 
clus)  in  th;?  first  book,  de  Calo,  of  the  Second  Ennead  of  Plotinus 
the  Platonicorum  Coryphaeus,  as  he  has  been  called  :  he  talks 
also,  rather  quaintly  from  Aristotle,  of  a  "  TIu(>  m  rwv  Atrrpcut 
(re»."  Plotin  ;  Ennead,  a  L.  I.  pag.  99,  &c.  Edit. 

Basil. 
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Who  in  the  depth  abstruse  of  intellect 
A  greater  now  than  WARING  (g)  shall  expect? 
Lo,  where  philosophy  extends  her  sway, 
Guides  future  Navies  o'er  the  trackless  way, 
More  voluble  and  firm;  so,  strong  in  thought, 
The  royal  Synod  ATWOOD  (Ji)  sate  and  taught. 
Whomay  forget  thee,(/)  BE  ATTIE?  rustick(^BuRNs, 
Z  ,,.  And 

Basil,  cum  Comment.    Ficini. — The  reader  is  referred  to  Dtv~ 
Herschell's  most  curious  paper"  On  the  Nature  and  Construc- 
tion of  the  Sun  and  Fixed  Stars."     Phil.  Trans.  Part  I.  1795. 

(g)  Edward  Waring,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Mathematicks 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

(Ji)  See  a  Paper  in  the  Philos.  Trans.  1796.  Part  I.  entitled 
**The  Construction  and  Analysis  of  geometrical  propositions  de- 
termining the  positions  assumed  by  homogeneal  bodies  which 
float  freely  and  at  rest,  on  a  fluid's  surface,  also  determining  the 
stability  of  ships  and  other  floating  bodies,  by  GEOPCE  ATWOOD, 
Esq.  F.  R.  S."  The  R.  S.  presented  Mr.  Atwood  with  their 
medal  on  this  occasion. — The  names  of  Herscbell,  Maskelyne, 
Cavendiik,  Woollaston,  Milner,  &c.  dignify  the  Royal  Society. 
We  have  yet  some  "Master  Builders  in  the  Sciences,"  as  Mr. 
Locke  once  expressed  himself.  (Preface  to  his  Essay  on  the 
H.  U.) 

(1)  James  Beattie,  L.  L.  D.  Author  of  "  The  Minstrel,  a 
fcooks."  It  is  to  be  for  evtr  regretted  that  this  true  Poet  and 

most 
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And  all  his  artless  wood:notes  Scotland  mourns. 
With  England's  Bard,  with  COWPER,  who  shall  vie? 
Original  in  strength  and  dignity, 
With  more  than  Painter's,  fancy  blest,  with  lays 
Holy,  as  saints  to  heav'n.  expiring  raise.  (I) 

High 

>nost  excellent  man  never  finished  his  exquisite  Poem.  My  mind 
dwells  upon  it,  particularly  on  the  First  Part,  even  from  my 
boyish  days  at  school. 

(k)  Robert  Burns.    The  Ayreshire  Ploughman.    An  original 
Poet, 


(I)  William  Cowper,  Esq.  'Author  of  "  The  Task."— 
Mwo-awv  l£p»  Soffit  !  Such  are  the  words  of  the  divine  Ascraean, 
in  his  Theogonia.  Of  these  Muses  seated  on  our  own  Parnassus,  it 
may  be  said, 

"  There  did  they  sit,  and  do  their  holy  deed, 
Thatpleas'd  both  heaven  and  earth  !" 

Bishop  Hall's  Satires.  B.  i.  S.  a. 

The  conclusion  «of  the  Poet's  work  is  so  sacred,  so  dignified,  so 
unequalled  in  simplicity  and  unaffected  piety,  that  I  hope  none 
will  read  it  without  those  sensations,  and  without  that  improve 
ment,  it  seems  designed  to  inspire. 

"  But  all  in  HIS  hand  whose  praise  I  seek  : 
]n  vain  the  Poet  sings  and  the  world  hear?, 
JfKE  regard  not,  though  divine  the  theme. 

'Tis 
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High  from  the  climes  of  Latium's  happier  day 
The  Muse  on  ROSCOE  (m)  darts  her  noontide  ray  ; 
And  with  each  soft,  each  reconciling  pow'r. 
Sheds  gleams  of  peace  on  MELMOTH'S  («)  closing 

hour: 
Bright  to  the  goal  in  their  sublime  career 

Z  2  BRYANT 

'Tis  not  in  artful  measures,  in  the  chime 
And  idle  tinkling  of  a  minstrel's  lyre, 
To  charm  HIS  ear,  who  looks  upon  the  heart : 
Whose  frown  can  disappoint  the  proudest  strain, 
Whose  approbation — prosper  even  mine." 

B.  6. 

(*»)  William  Roscoe,  Esq.  the  historian  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
called  the  Magnificent.  See  the  P.  of  L.  Dialogue  III.  at  the 
conclusion. 

(«)  WILLIAM  MKLMOTH,  Esq.  a  most  elegant  and  distin- 
guished writer,  "near  half  an  age  with  every  good  man's  praise." 
His  translation  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  will  speak  for  him,  while 
Roman  and  Englibh  eloquence  can  be  united-  Mr.  Melmothis 
a  happy  example  of  the  mild  influence  of  learning  on  a  'culti- 
vated mind,  1  mean  of  that  learning  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
aliment  of  youth,  and  the  delight  and  consolation  of  declining 
years.  Who  would  not  envy  this  "  FORTUNATE  OLD  MAN" 
his  most  finished  translation  and  comment  on  TuJly's  CW/e .? 
or  rather,  who  would  not  rejoice  in  the  refined  and  mellowed 
pleasures  of  so  accomplished  a  gentleman  and  so  liberal  a 
scholar  ? 


BRYANT  and  BURKE  (o)the  torch  triumphant  bear; 

While 

(0)  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  these  TWO  GREAT  MEN  may  nvj» 
conclude  their  political  and  literary  labours.  "  finem  dlgnum  et 
optima  viro  et  of  ere  sanctistimo  faciant  /"  Quintil.  Lib.  12.  Cap* 
ii.  (June  1797.)—  Since  writing  the  above,  when  I  heard  of  the 
death  of  that  UNEQUALLED  man,  the  Rt.  Hon.  EDMUN» 
BUJLKE,-}-  I  could  only  say  to  my  friend, 

H 


•n  »*  aXs 
HHAEIAHS  ! 

Such  was  my  veneration  for  THIS  GREAT  MAN  when  living, 
such  is  the  depth  of  my  homage,  and  the  secret  affliction  of  my 
spirit  at  his  departure.  It  appears  to  me  expedient  and  grateful, 
that  we  should  all  remember  and  revere  THE  MAN  to  whoseyftr/- 
mal  exertions  (it  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently)  we  originally 
owe  the  publick  sense  of  the  moral,  political,  and  religious  dan- 
ger of  England  from  the  grand  crushing  CABAL,  grounded  and 

rooted 


•f-  July  1797.  —  See  Mr.  Burke's  character,  in  "  The 
Epistle  from  Kien  Long,  Emperor  of  China,  to  George  the  Third 
of  Great  Britain,1'  *.  117.  pige  19.  Edit.  8vo.  1796.  As  far  as 
depends  upon  me,  the  words  of  Pindar  shall  be  verified  of  this 
great  man: 

Tov  /*sv  »TE  SWVOVT*  AotJou 


Ecrrav,  ETTJ  6pr/yov  re  7roXi/<p«pi,ov 

u;  ©eav  S(5o/x,cV. 
Find.  lith,  O.  *• 
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While  Granta  hails  (what  need  the  Sage  to  name  >) 
Her/ovV  IAPIS  on  the  banks  of  Cam.  (ji) 

Z  3  But 

rooted  in  France,  and  branching  out  and  overshadowing  all 
Europe.  I  speak,  as  I  think,  in  sincerity.  Without  much  re- 
flection we  cannot  understand  the  full  nature  and  extent  of  the 
publick  obligation  to  Mr.  Burke.  I  would  not  vindicate  any 
man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  much  less  a  politician  and  a 
statesman.  The  very  region  of  Politicks  is  baneful ;  it  is  too 
frequently  "  the  soil  the  Fices  like."  Every  statesman,  in  or 
out  of  poWer,  knows  his  own  meanness,  the  turbulence  of  his 
passions,  the  rattles  of  office,  the  irritation  of  opponents,  the 
jealousy  of  rank,  and  the  impatience  of  consorted  power.  All 
this  is  true.  But  still,  when  I  have  revolved  the  various  labours 
of  EDMUND  BURKE,  and  THE  CAUSE  HE  HAS  MAINTAINED,  (as  it 
generally  regards  government,  religion,  and  society,  notthe  detaiU 
of  the  war  and  it's  conduct)  I  say,  with  this  allowance  for  the 
feverous  frailty  of  the  passions,  and  the  taint  of  mortality  in  all 
our  best  actions,  I  would  record  in  lasting  characters,  and  in 
our  holiest  and  most  honourable  temple,  the  departed  Orator  of 
England,  the  Statesman,  and  the  Christian,  EDMUND  BURKE  1 
"  Remuneratio  ejus  CUM  ALTISSIMO!" 

(ft)  I  wish,  (and  every  Etonian  and  every  member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  of  good  character  will  join  me  heart  and 
hand)  that  this  great,  disinterested,  virtuous,  and  CONSUMMATE 
SCHOLAR  AND  PHYSICIAN,  now  by  learning  and  religion  con- 
ducted with  dignity  to  the  close  of  life,  may  be  known  by  this 
affectionate  verse  to  all  posterity ,  "  The  Irv'd  IAPIS  on  the  banks  of 
Cam." 

"  Dm  DILECTE  SINBX,  te  Jupiter  acquus  oportet 

Nascentem,  et  miti  lustrarit  lumine  Phoebus 

Atlantisque 
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But  whence  that  groan  ?  no  more  Britannia  sleeps, 
But  o'er  her  lost  Musasus  (q)  bends  and  weeps. 
Lo,   every  Grecian,  every  British  Muse 
Scatters  the  recent  flow'rs  and  gracious  dews 
Where  MASON  lies ;  he  sure  their  influence  felt, 
And  in  his  breast  each  soft  affection  dwelt, 
That  love  and  friendship  know;  each  sister  art, 
With  all  that  Colours,  and  that  Sounds  impart, 

All 

Atlantisque  nepos;   neque  enim  nisi  cJiarus  al  ortu 
Diit  sujteris  poterit  magno  favisse  poetae. 
Hinc  longaeva  viret  lento  sub  flore  Senectus, 
Nondum  deciduos  servant  TIBI  front  is  honores, 
Jngeniumque  vigens^  et  adultum  mentis  acumen. 
Ergo  Egote  Clius  et  magni  nomine  Phoebi 
MANSE  PATER,  jubco  LONGUM  salvere  PER  JEVVM  ! 

MILTON  AD  MANSUM. 

I  know  not  what  should  restrain  me  on  this  occasion.  For  the 
eternal  honour  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  this  our  age9 
to  the  following  names  which  I  have  selected  with  the  severest 
judgment  of  which  lam  capable,  GRAY,  HURD,  OGDEN,  BAL- 
GUY,  and  BRYANT,  I  will  add  the  name  of  her  Dilectus  Iajtlst 
—ROBERT  GI.YNN  ! 

TANTO  HOMINI  FIDUS,  TANT/E  VIRTUTIS  AMATOR! 

(Nov.  1797.) 

(y)  The  Rev.  William  Mason,  M.  A.  author  of  Elfrida, 
Caractacus»  Mu?aeus  a  Monody  on  Mr.  Pope,  The  English 
Garden,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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All  that  the  sylvan  theatre  can  grace,  ' 

All  in  the  soul  of  MASON  "  FOUND  THEIR  PLACE  1" 

Low  sinks  the  laurell'd  head  ;  in  Mona's  land 

I  see  them  pass,  'tis  Mador's  drooping  band, 

To  harps  of  xvoe  in  holiest  obsequies, 

"  In  yonder  grave,  they  chant,   OUR  DRUID  lies!" 

HE  (r\  too,  whom  Indus  and  the  Ganges  mourn, 
The  glory  of  their  banks,  from  Isis  torn, 
In  learning's  strength  is  fled,  in  judgments  prim0j 
In  science  temp'rate,  various,  and  sublime ; 
To  him  familiar  every  legal  doom, 
The  courts  of  Athens,  or  the  halls  of  Rome^ 
Or  Hindoo  Vedas  taught;  for  him  the  Muse 
DistilPd  from  every  flow'r  Hyblaean  dews  $ 
Firm,  when  exalted,  in  demeanour  grave, 
Mercy  and  truth  were  his,  he  lov'd  to  save* 
His  mind  collected  ;  at  opinion's  shock 
JONES  stood  unmov'd,  and  from  the  Christian  rock, 
Coelestial  brightness  beaming  on  his  breast, 
He  saw  THE  STAR,  and  worshipp'd  in  the  East. 

Z  4  Thou 

(r)  SIR  WILLIAM  JONES.      One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Thou  too,  OCTAVIUS,  that  dread  hour  must  fed, 
Nor  eloquence,  nor  wit,  nor  patriot  zeal, 
Nor  piety  sincere  without  the  show, 
Nor  every  grace  Pierian  pow'rs  bestoxv 
From  pure  Ilyssus  and  the  Latian  shore, 
What  Swift,  or  great  Erasmus  felt  before, 
May  save  thee  ! — yet,  yet  long,  so  friendship  calls, 
May  guardian  Angels  hover  round  the  walls, 
Where  love  and  virtue  fix  their  blest  abode, 
Friend  of  thy  country,  servant  of  thy  God  !  (s) 
Octavius  yes,  it  is,  it  shall  be  mine, 
With  praise  appropriate  still  to  grace  my  line  : 

To 


(j)  In  this  jiglitlciil  and  depressing  period,  it  is  some  comfort 
to  divert  the  attention  for  a  moment  to  such  characters  of  literary 
and  poetical  excellence  as  The  Rev.  William  Mason,  and  Sir 
William  Jones;  and  to  be  able  to  add  my  own  Octavius.  OCTA- 
viu»  OPTIMUS,  are  the  legitimate  words  of  Horace,  With  an 
allowance  for  the  partiality  of  friendship,  (and  who  that  ever 
felt  such  an  affection  will  refuse  to  grant  it)  and  \vith  sorrow 
that  now  he  must  neither  be  understood  ntr  named,  I  assert  with 
truth,  that  OCTAVIUS  is  formed  to  move  among  the  highest 
and  the  foremost  in  the  state,  though  contented  and  submitting 
to  act  in  a  station,  certainly  not  without  honour,  yet  in 
to  his  faculties.  "  Exornet  tetatis  twtrte  glonem  /" 


To  me  all  heedless  of  proud  fashion's  sneer, 
MAURICE  (/)islearn'd,and  WiLBERFORCE^sincere, 

Though 

(/)  The  Reverend  THOMAS  MAURICE,  Author  of  "Indian 
Antiquities,  in  6  vol.  8vo."  and  of  "  the  History  of  Hindostan, 
"  it's  Arts  and  it's  Sciences,  as  connected  with  the  History  of 
*'  the  other  great  Empires  of  Asia,  during  the  most  ancient 
"periods  of  the  world."  Vol.  i.  410.  is  only  yet  published. 
The  publick  is  well  acquainted  with  their  merits.  But  it  is  with 
the  most  serious  concern,  that  I  read  what  Mr.  Maurice  has  de- 
clared in  his  dedication,  that  "  This  History  commenced  under 
"  the  patronage  of  the  Court  of  East  India  Directors,  is  dedi- 
"  cated  to  them,  in  humble  Jio/ies  of  their  continued  support  of  «  wor/f, 
ft  which  MUST  SINK  WITHOUT  THAT  *  SUPPORT."  Learning 
has  felt  a  degradation  from  these  words.  I  am  not  to  be  told, that 
researches  like  those  of  Mr.  Maurice  are  liable  to  the  caprice  of 
erudition,  and  of  uncertain  application,  and  that  his  style,  mat- 
ter, and  manner  are  frequently  too  luxuriant  and  diffuse.  The 
foundation  of  a  temple  may  be  strong,  though  every  ornament 
on  the  pillars  may  not  be  just. —  (Nov.  1797.) 

(<y)  See,  "A  Practical  View  of  the  prevailing  religious  system 
of  Professed  Christians  in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  in  this 
country,  contrasted  with  real  Christianity."  By  WILLIAM 
WILBERFOBLCE,  Esq.  M.P.  for  thecounty  of  York — Some  very 
serious  persons  have  their  doubts  as  to  the  theological  principles 
of  this  work  in  their  full  extent,  and  I  fear  it  is  sometimes  tot 

rigid 

•  The  E.  I.  Company  subscribed  for  a  certain  number  of 
Copies.  This  is  not  patronage. 


(Though  on  his  page  (v)  some  pause  in  sacred  doubt) 
As  Gisborne  (b)  serious,  and  as  Pott  (c)  devout. 

For 

tigid  and  exclusive  in  it's  doctrines.     There  is  also  too  much  of 
a  sectarian  language,  which  cannot  be  approved.     Butofthtf 
intention,  virtue,  learning,  and  patriotism  of  the  eloquent  and 
well-informed  Senator,  I  have  the  most  honourable  and  decided 
opinion.      His  work  is  vehement,  impassipned,  urgent,  fervid, 
instant;    though  sometimes  copious  to  prolixity,  and   in  a  few 
parts  even  to  tediousness.     Perhaps  it  is  the  production  of  an 
orator  rather  than  of  a  writer.     Throughout  the  whole,  there 
is  a  manly  fortitude  of  thought,  firm  and  unshrinking.     But 
for  my  own  part,  for  obvious  reasons,  I   dislike  the  term, 
'*  Real  Christianity,"  as  exclusively  applied  to  any  set  of  propo- 
sitions drawn  from  the  Gospel.     If  I  regard  external  circum- 
stances, I  would  not  indeed  take  theology  from  Athanasius  or 
Bossnet,  morality  from  Seneca,  or  politicks  from  Lansdown  or 
Seyes.     But  I  will  own,  that  from  a  scrutiny  into  the  publick 
and  private  character  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,   I  am  inclined    to 
think  that  his  enemies  would  be  forced  into  an  acknowledgment, 
(as  it  is  recorded  in  the  words  of  a  prophet),  that  "  they  can 
find  no  occasion  against  this  man,   except'they  find   it  against 
him  concerning  the  law  of  his  GOD."      A  reader  of  his  work 
must  be  good  or  bad  in  the  exfieme^  who  may  not  receive  some 
advantage  from  the  awful  composition.     I  am  indeed  unworthy 
to  praise  it,  and  I    feel  myself  so.     If  I  may  descend  from 
divinity  to  mere  philosophy,   I  shall  add,  that  if  Mr.  Wilber- 
force proceeds  and  acts  upon  the  sublimity  of  such  principles, 
we  may  apply  to  him  the  expressions  drawn  from  the  fountain 
of  Plato  by  his  most  enthusiastick  votary,  Plotinus.     "  A<p* 

?rpo;  «px£Ty7rov>    T£^w  £%jw  its 
41  " 


For  Athens  CUMBERLAND  (d)  seems  born  alone 
To  bid  her  comick  Patriot  be  our  own  : 

Nor 

"  Tropauzy  !"     He  will  best  comprehend  the  high  and  holy  sen- 
tence which  declares  what  is  the  life  of  such  men  ;   "  Ouru 


*'  aXXa/v  TWV  T)pc>e,  £fo;  avyjJovo;  TWV  rvi^e,  OYFH  MONOT 
"  IIPO2  MONdfr  !"     Plotini  Ennead  :  6.L.  9.  c.  xi. 

(£)  The  Reverend  THOMAS  GISBORNE,  M.A.  Author  of 
an  Enquiry  into  the  Duties  of  Men,  &c.  and  of  the  Female  Sex, 
&c.  &c.  eminently  entitled  to  the  publick  esteem  and  grati- 
tude. 

(c)  The  Rev.  J.  H.  POTT,  M.A.  the  learned  and  excellent 
Arch-deacon  of  St.  Alban's.  In  his  writings  instructive,  la- 
borious in  his  office,  and  exemplary  in  his  profession. 

(J)  RICHARD  CUMBERLAND,  Esq.  an  author  of  various 
talents,  and  of  very  considerable  learning.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  enumerate  his  compositions,  in  particular  his  dra- 
matick  works,  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  publick 
esteem.  In  my  opinion  he  has  done  very  great  service  to 
the  cause  of  morality  and  of  literature.  He  is  author  of  a 
work  called  "  The  Observer,"  and  from  the  translation,  in 
that  work,  of  the  fragments  of  the  Greek  comick  writers, 
I  believe  all  learned  readers  will  agree,  that  he  is  the  only 
man  in  the  kingdom  (with  whom  we  are  Jiublick!)/  acquainted) 
equal  to  the  translation  of  Aristophanes.  1  wisli  it  were  to  be 
the  amusement  of  his  retired  hours.  I  shall  never  think  he  has 

been 


Nor  yet  ungrac'd  may  SULIVAN  (b)  remain* 
Serene  in  fancy,  nor  in  science  vain, 
Yet  still,  though  oft  his  various  works  I  scan* 
I  quit  the  volume,  when  I  find  the  man. 

Good 

Been  "  publick  too  long,"  but  as  he  has  quitted  the  stage,  f 
(as  he  affirms  himself,)  such  a  translation  would  be  an  easy, 
yet  an  adequate  and  honourable  employment  for  a  man  of 
unquestionable  genius,  versatility  of  talents,  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  a  consummate  master  of  the  poetical  language  of  our 
best  ancient  dramatick  writers.  Let  us  hope  that  Aristophanes 
may  yet  be  our  own.  (July  1797.) 

(a)  RICHARD  JOSEPH  SULIVAN,  Esq.  F.  R.  S,  and  F.A.S. 
author  of  >*  Philosophical  Rhapsodies,  &c."  and  of  a  work  en- 
titled "  A  View  of  Nature,  in  Letters  to  a  Traveller  among  the 
**  Alps,  with  Reflections  on  Atheistical  Philosophy  now  exem- 
"  plified  in  France,  in  six  vol.  8vo."  A  woik  of  labour  and  of 
general  utility,  digested  from  original  writers  with  judgment, 
and  with  an  upright  virtuous  heart,  in  a  pleasing  and  instruc- 
tive manner.  I  dwell  with  affection  on  such  a  character  as 
Mr.  Sulivan  ;  and,  if  this  were  the  place,  and  if  India  were  the 
theme,  I  might  make  honourable  mention  of  the  works  and 
excellence  of  his  Brother,  JOHN  SULIVAM,  Esq. 


•fr  The  vows,  and  oaths  of  lovers,  voters,  and  poets,  are  al- 
ways liable  to  make  Fain  Impesiiom,    (Nov.  1797.) 
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Good  books  (b)  arc  the  mind's  bread:   (excuse 

the  phrase, 
Gifford  will  bear  the  term,  and  Cowper  praise) 

They 

(b]  It  is  pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  think,  that  nil  book* 
which  are  absolutely  required  to  strengthen,  exalt,  purify,  and 
inform  the  understanding,  and  consequently  to  correct  and  en- 
large the  affections  and  the  heart,  are  of  easy  access  and  of 
easy  price.  With  the  luxury  of  learning  and  the  modern  ele- 
gance of  types  and  paper,  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  earnestly 
to  deprecate  all  needless  extravagance  and  brilliant  folly  in  new 
publications,  if  they  are  designed  to  be  of  service  to  the  world, 
and  to  be  purchased.  The  august  and  sublime  monuments  of 
religion  and  of  genius  may  be  adorned  without  blame,  or  ra- 
ther with  great  commendation.  When  the  Bible,  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton  appear  in  all  the  splendour  of  typographick  art  ar.d 
the  magnificence  of  decoration  from  the  pencil,  who  does  not 
feel  a  secret  pride  in  the  honour  reflected  on  the  discerning 
liberality  of  his  country  ?  Such  books  may  be  considered  as 
typographical  pictures  of  eminent  artists.  Pictures  however 
are  not  necessary  for  the  closet  of  a  student  ;  but  they  may 
adorn  the  museum  of  a  nation  or  an  university,  and  dignify  the 
repositories  of  the  opulent  and  patrician  literati.  Atticu* 
is  magnificent  in  such  patropage,  though  Rutilus  may  incur 
some  censure.  This  is  a  noble  and  laudable  use  of  the  super- 
fluity of  wealth.  It  is  also  political  in  the  highest  degree.  In 
times  like  these  men  of  talents  and  genius,  when  unemployed 
and  let  loose  upon  the  world,  become  too  frequently  the  pests 
of  society,  and  the  canker  worms  of  the  community. — It  is 
indeed  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep,  and  to  discern  the 
peculiar  use  of  every  blessing.  In  all  our  actions,  we  should 

have 
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They  give  the  life-blood,  nutriment  and  health, 

And  laugh  to  scorn  the  insolence  of  wealth. 

* 

O  C  T  A  V  I  U  S. 

Here  close  the  strain :  and  o'er  your  studious  hour 
May  truth  preside  and  virtue's  holiest  pow'r  ! 
Still  be  your  knowledge  temp'rate  and  (e)  discreet, 
Though  not  as  Jones  sublime,   as  Bryant  great ; 

Pre- 

have  a  view  to  the  stability  of  society  and  of  well-regulated 
government.  It  becomes  us  all  to  observe  and  separate  the 
essential  and  unvarying  laws  of  order  from  the  principles  of 
confusion,  and  the  dictates  of  sound  sense  from  the  wildness 
of  ungoverned  fancy,  and  of  presumptuous  intellect.  The 
grand  end  and  aim  may  at  last  be  thus  effected  ;  and  we  may, 
by  choice  and  conviction,  turn  from  lying  vanities  to  the  spirit 
ef  truth  and  of  life. 

(e)  The  advice  of  Octavius  is  good,  but  not  applicable  to  a 
man  so  insignificant  as  his  friend. — But  to  men  of  knowledge 
and  of  ability  in  every  department  of  life  it  is  of  deep  impor- 
tance- I  lament  and  am  indignant,  when  I  think  of  such  a  scho- 
lar as  Dr.  Parr,  and  the  waste  of  erudition  and  talents.  Let 
him  stand  for  a  genus.  The  want  of  discretion  and  prudence 
has  ruined  more  men  of  learning  and  genius  than  the  time 
would  allow  me  to  mention.  Without  this  sobriety  of  intellect 
nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  great.  Without  this  prudence* 

without 
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Prepar'd  to  prove  in  Senate,  or  the  Hall, 

That  states  by  learning  rise,  by  learning  fall ; 

f 

Serene 

without  this  discernment  of  time  and  circumstance,  and//;*-  habit 
<f  regularity,  without  an  attention  to  the  decencies  of  society  and 
of  common  life,  and  of  the  principles  by  which  all  men,  how- 
ever gifted,  must  indiscriminately  be  conducted,  all  our  attain- 
ments are  nothing  worth.  They  will  never  procure  us  es- 
teem or  respectability  among  men.  The  world  will  but  smile 
at  such  scholars  ;  and  ministers,  when  called  upon  to  promote 
them,  will  tell  you  not  without  reason,  "  they  are  not  producible »"\. 
Let  me  give  two  passages  on  this  subject,  one  from  Milton, 
the  other  from  Dr.  Johnson,  variously  applicable  and  of  deepest 
consequence. 

*c  He  who  reads 

Incessantly,  and  "to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 
Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself, 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys, 
AS  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore." 

P.  R.  b.  4.  v.  322. 

To  men  of  genius  (as  at  least  they  are  called)  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  this  solemn  admonition  :  "  This  relation  (of  the  life  of 
SAVAGE)  will  not  be  wholly  without  it's  use,  if  those  who,  ia 

confidence 


^  The  words  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  such  an  occasion, 
when  he  was  Prime  Minister  in  George  the  Second's  rei^n. 
They  were  spoken  of  A  MAN,  whose  genius,  talents,  eloquence, 
^nd  erudition  honoured  and  supported  the  Church  of  England. 
jtnd  he  -Mas  not  promoted. 
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Serene,  not  senseless,   through  the  awful  storm, 
In  principle  sedate,  to  shun  (f)  Reform  -, 

To 

*'  confidence  of  superior  capacities  or  attainments,  disregard  the 
'* common  maxims  of  life,  shall  be  reminded  that  nothing  mill  supply 
"  the  want  of  prudence^  and  that  negligence  and  irregularity, 
"  long  continued,  will  make  knowledge  useless  ^  <wit  ridiculous ,  and 
*'  genius  contemptible."  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Savage,  at  the 
Conclusion. 

"  Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  cast  thine  eyes, 
**  And  pause  awhile  from  letters,  TO  BE  WISE." 

(f)  No  factions  ever  proceeded  to  attempt  A  REVOLUTION 
in  any  country^  but  first  under  the  pretence  and  through  the  Me- 
dium of  A  REFORM.  We  have  been  told  with  effrontery  and 
with  falshood,  that  the  Constitution  of  England  exists  only  in 
the  imagination;  yet  we  may  read  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
fact  is  this.  Modern  framers  of  political  constitutions  will  ne- 
ver be  satisfied,  till  they  are  laid  down  like  the  elements  of 
jnathematieks  in  the  manner  of  Euclid.  Definitions,  Axioms, 
Postulates,  primary  propositions,  subsequent  propositions,  built 
•upon  and  proved  by  the  preceding,  with  corollaries  and  deduc- 
tions. One  strange  writer,  (perhaps  it  is  the  first  time  the 
reader  ever  heard  of  him)  says,  "  A  CONSTITUTION  must  be 
produced  h;tire  and  at  the  same  time  ;  it  must  be  simple  in  it's  con- 
structtpn,  and  PEte^cT  in  all  it's  parts"  Malkin's  Essays  on 
Civilization,  8vo.  (1795)  p.  121.  I  had  fondly  thought  that 
Lord  Bacon  had  distinguished  the  works  of  nature  from  those  of 
art,  in  that  ^sterly  and  memorable  sentence,  tlNatura  omnium 
partiuhi  rudiljkpta  limul  parit  et  procreat."  (De  Augm.  Sci- 
ent.)  I  suppo%a  political  Constitution  is  the  work  of  human 
art.  Indeed  if;  Mr.  Malkin  were  describing  a  perfect  poem, 
ppick  or  tra'gick,  he  could  not  have  expressed  himself  more 
1  critically. 


To  mark  man's  intellect,  it's  strength  and  bound, 

A  a  Nor 

critically.  Yet  thus  it  is,  that  our  present  theoretical  writers 
sport  with  man  and  his  passions.  They  certainly  consider  us 
till  as  passive  machines,  and  they  afifily  their  laws,  with  as  much 
cool  indifference  to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  with  as  little 
feeling,  as  they  would  ap/ily  the  axf,  or  any  mechanical  instru- 
ment, to  lop  a  tree  or  to  raise  a  weight.  Their  systems  uniformly 
proceed  on  this  principle.  They  never  vary.  Mercy  is  not  in 
all  their  thoughts  ;  there  is  neither  allowance  for  human  frailty, 
nor  revision  of  judgment.  Man  has  offended  :  he  must  die  the 
dearh.  Gnossius  hsec  Rhadamanthus  habet  DURISSIMA  REG- 
NA.  We  have  all  "seen  and  felt,  iuhat  the  revolutionary  prin- 
ciple is. 

We  must  never  for  a  moment   forget,    that   THE  OBJECT 
OF    FRANCA,  from    her    first   Revolutifn,  has  been    and     is    TO 

CHANGE  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  EVERY  STATE  iN  EUROPE, 

and  in  every  part  of  the  wo/  Id  V)kich  she  can  pirvade  or  influence* 
Look  in  Germany,  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in 
the  isles  of  the  Eastern  or  of  the  Western  Archipelago  ;  cast 
your  view,  broad  and  unrestrained,  from  the  dominions  of  the 
Porte  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  'or  the  Mtssi'ippi,  not  a  state,  not 
a  fortress,  not  a  work,  not  a  fragment  of  nature  or  of  art,  noc 
a  cliff,  not  a  torrent,  not  a  precipice,  but  has  felt  the  shock 
and  impulse  of  revolutionary  terror.  Abyssus  abyssum  invocat  .' 
One  deep  has  called  upon  another,  the  winds*  have  blown  the 
signal  of  encounter,  and  the  cataracts  are  roaring  and  conflict- 
ing;  or  in  the  resounding  language  of  the  poet  of'Panopolis  f, 


I  must  claim  excuse  and  indulgence  for  my  expressions.    My 

mind 

t  Nonnus,  Dionys.  Lib,  41^,84.  p.'iojg.  Edit.  Hanov.  1610. 


(    37°    ) 

Nor  deem  stability  on  change  to  found  ; 


t( 


mind  is  either  borne  down  or  hurried  away  with  the  terrors  of 
impending  desolation,  and  the  overthrow  or  confusion  of  fixed, 
regulated,  established  government.  My  sensations  arc  soli- 
tary ;  but  they  are  deep.  Twv  -^vy^-nv  /%a  ^^-/jtrou  Pou,$xix. 
I  have  indeed  the  consolation  of  affectionate  and  honourable 
friendship,  and  I  am  not  without  the  approval  of  a  few  who  are 
wise  and  good  :  but  I  cannot  say  that  "  in  my  life  time  I  have 
had  too  much  of  noise  and  cempliment.-f-"  I  have  risen  in 
silence:  and  in  peace  and  privacy  it  is  my  desire  to  set  and  to 
depart.  But  can  any  of  us  see  what  we  have  seen,  and  not 
labour  to  avert  i:  from  our  own  country  ?  If  I  could  conceive 
a  man  of  less  political  significance  than  myself,  (not  from  my 
endeavours  but  from  my  situation,)  I  would  call  even  on  him 
for  assistance.  The  object ,  the  undiverted  object  of  France  is  T  H  K 

OVERTHROW    OF    ENGLAND  !       NoS  NoSTRAQJ'E,   the   form  of 

our  government,  the  fundamental  laws,  and  the  principles  by  ivhick 
fre/ierty  is  acknowledged  and  secured.  These  have  been  attacked 
by  assault,  by  storm,  by  breach,  by  sedition,  by  the  arms  of 
ribaldry,  of  obscenity,  of  blasphemy.  At  one  time  they  open 
upon  us  the  floodgates  of  treason  and  madness,  at  another  they 
sap  the  foundation  by  a  circuitous  stream  winding  and  working 
xinperceived.  They  knotu  that  a  Revolution  can  alone  be  effected 
ly  a  Reform.  There  is  no  other  mode.  A  state  may  prove 
bankrupt ;  but  I  would  inculcate  ii  with  peculiar  earnestness, 

titat,    A  REVOLUTION  IS  NOT  THE   NECESSARY  CONSEQUENCE  OP 

BANKRUPTCY.     I  view  with  fear  the  finances  of  Great  Britain, 

but 


f  An  expression  in  the  affecting  Will  of  the  Rt.  H.  Edmund 
Burke.  What  declaration,  what  testimony,  what  experience 
will  convince  us  of  the  '*  Vera  bona  atque  illis  multum  divena, 
remota  erroris  nebula  ?" 


To  feel  with  Mirabeau  that  "Words  are  Things,"^) 
A  a  2  While 

but  not  without  a  rational  hope  of  final  though  tardy 
restoration.  The  proposal  of  Reform  is  my  specifick  ap- 
prehension. I  would  strenuously  resist  all  the  proposers  of  Rer 
form  5  Mr.  Pitt  formerly,  and  Mr.  Grey  at  present.  I 
confess  I  never  could  understand  the  great  Lord  Chatham  * 
celebrated  expression  of  "  infusing  a  portion  of  new  health  in- 
to the  constitution  to  enable  it  to  bear  it's  infirmities."  Junius 
(in  his  very  last  letter)  calls  it  "  brilliant  and  full  of  intrinsick 
wisdom."  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  but  false  glitter  and 
full  of  intrinsick  nonsense,  when  applied  politically.  It  is  mere 
rage  of  metaphor.  It  is  to  call  the  mind  a  sheet  of  white  pa- 
per,  till  at  last  we  are  brought  to  think  the  resemblance  to  be 
the  very  thing  signified.  The  use  of  metaphor  is  to  illustrate, 
not  to  prove. 

Government,  take  it  in  any  of  it's  complex  forms, 
can  be  carried  on  but  in  three  ways  :  by  unsullied  principle 
and  undeviating  virtue  in  the  Governors,  and  perhaps  in  the 
people;  by  force  and  terror;  or  by  mitigated  law  and  influ- 
ence. Who  does  not  wish  for  the  first  ?  Who  expects  to  see 
it  ?  In  states  highly  civilized,  the  mixed  mode  of  law  and  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  free  agents  appears  fo  me  the  only  mode 
in  which  tranquillity,  security,  and  general  happiness  can  be 
tolerably  preserved,  with  the  allowance  of  human  frailty.  I 
detest  corruption,  open  or  secret,  as  much  as  any  man.  But 
when  I  see  an  assembly  formed  on  any  principles  however  sub- 
lime, or  deep,  or  disinterested,  I  remember  it  is  formed  of  men. 
Menander  said  long  ago  ;  AvWro;  |  jxawi  vpoQatais.  It  is  man  ; 
his  name  explains  the  rest.  I  never  will  consent  to  think,  that 
Government  is  a  matter  of  perpetual  experiment.  I  would  graft 
new  regulations  upon  the  old  principles  by  a  very  gradual  re- 
moval of  what  is  absurd,  obsolete,  useless,  or  an  incumbrance.. 

It 
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V 

While  in  Delusion's  ear  their  magick  rings, 

Through 

It  was  the  boast  of  Citizen  Lord  Stanhope,  that  he  would  teach 
the  Judges  law,  and  the  Bishops  religion.  1  have  no  such  am- 
bition :  but  at  present  I  would  recommend  to  Charles  Abbott 
Esq.  M.P.  the  new  Digester  of  our  Laws,  not  to  be  too  subtle 
in  the  process.  It  is  not  every  political  chen.ist  who  can  throw 
off  into  his  work  the  spirit  of  legislation,  unmingled  with  the 
grosser  dregs  and  feculence  of  the  mass. 

Let  us  now,  and  at  all  times,  be  vigilant  with  determi- 
nate courage.  We  know  'what  freedom,  what  equality  of  power 
among  the  citizens,  what  fraternity,  what  comfort,  what  happiness, 
and  what  security  France  has  offered,  and  gi-vtn  too,  to  all 
countries,  who  have  either  bowed  voluntarily,  or  have  been 
subjected,  to  her  tyranny.  Take  Cicero's  expressions.  As  to 
themselves;  "Licet,  quod  vldetur^  fublicum  jud.ca  e:  quodjudi- 
caverint,  vendere."  As  to  other  nations,  friend  or  foe;  "  Per. 
sfiici  nan  fittest  y  utrum  severifas  acerbitr^  an  benignitas  qutestuosior 
j//."  Such  are  the  words  in  that  elaborate  and  consummate 
Oration  on  the  Agrarian  La-w>  which  every  man  would  do  well 
to  rrad  and  consider  in  the  original  or  in  a  translation.  It  is 
peculiarly  pertinent  to  the  present  time.  "When  Demosthenes 
raised  his  mighty  voice  against  a  decree  proposed  by  Aris- 
tocrates,  he  bespoke  the  attention  of  his  audi  .nee  as  to  a  private 
man,  who  had  neither  part  in  the  administration  of  the  state, 
nor  influence  from  his  connections.  He  bespoke  their  favour 
on  this  ground.  He  thought  the  interest  of  Athens  was  alone  a 
sufficient  plea.  "  Erti&zv  n^t  ruv  EVO^XBVTOIV  j5/xa;,  »5e  T&/V 


7TE7rfay/xevcv."t     For  my  own  part  without  any 

other 


.— Demosih.  Op.  Gr.  Bcncn.  1570  p.  403. 
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Through  states,  or  armies,  in  the  camp,  or  street, 

And 

oilier  [intension,  political  or  literary,  thnn  the  love  I  feel  to  my 
country,  her  laws,  her  religion,  her  ordinances,  and  her  govern- 
ment, and  the  labour  J  have  exerted  to  under-  tand  and  to  pre- 
servethem,  I  would  earnestly  andaffectionate  y  remind  my  Coun- 
trymen in  this  perilous  and  pre^sing  hour,  of  the  eloquent  words 
of  Demonax,  as  they  are  recorded  by  Lucian  ;  "  Constitutions  and 
"  doctrines  like  these  you  never  will  decree,  till  you  have  first  removed 
"  or  overt/iroivn  THE  ALTAR  OF  MERCY  !"  The  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal are  full  of  dignity  :  Moj  Trporspov,  u 
«y  (AW  T«  EAEOT  TOV 


(g)  A  celebrated  saying  of  the  famous  Miraheau,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  Revolution  —  1  would,  in  this  concluding 
note,  observe  with  great  earnestness  and  affection  to  my  Coun- 
try, that  in  all  the  departments  of  society,  government,  religion, 
or  literature,  the  French  have  at  all  times  maintained  one  unvarying 
system  of  deception,  when  under  the  ancient  monarchy,  or  now  un- 
der the  iron,  unrelenting  tyranny  of  their  new  republick.  Their 
manner  of  reasoning  is,  and  always  has  been,  sophistical.  We 
are  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  appearance  of 
reason.  We  have  always  ground  for  distrust.  Take  a  speci- 
men from  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  instances.  Many 
years  ago,  in  a  collection  entitled  "  Lettres  Historiques  et  Poli- 
tiques,"  a  French  Statesman  used  these  words  to  Mr.D'Alembert. 
'*  Je  ne  veux  point  admettre  dants  les  arrets  de  Conseil  UK  vraitii* 
*'  vial,  une  clarte  tro/i  familiere.  Je  veux  un  vrai  de  recherche,  une 
"  clarte  elegante,  une  naivete  fine,  toute  b-illante  de  termes  fiom- 
*'  Jieux,  releves  ir.o^iniment  de  phrases  arrondies,  de  vocatifs  in- 
*'  termtdiaircs  et  cT  adverbes  indtfinis."  Lett.  Hist,  et  Polit.  Vol. 

t  Lucian.  Demonax,  p,  555.  Ed,  FoJ,  Bourdelotii. 
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And  now  a  School  revolts,  and  now  aFLEET. 

Go, 

4.  p.  176.  Nothing  can  be  more  character!  stick  of  French  Statesr 
men.  Be  bat  sufficiently  unintelligible^  have  but  your  vocatifs 
intermeJiaires  ct  your  adverbts  indefinis,  and  the  business  is  done. 
Language  without  meaning,  phrases  to  blind  the  people,  and 
ideas  to  delude.  But  when  the  scheme  is  accomplished,  and 
when  they  obtain  the  power,  their  language  is  perfectly  intelligible. 

Next  take  an  instance  in  Literature.     Men  of  learning  have 
always  had  a  proper  value  for  the  Greek  language,  for  reasons 
too  obvious  for  me  to  state.  In  general  the  French  are  ignorant 
of  it.  Indeed  Mr.Camuo  (the  Deputy)  some  time  ago  published 
an  edition  of  Aristotle  IIept  Z&wv,  moderate  enough  as  I  thought 
from  a  slight  inspection.     But   in  general  the  French  Philoso- 
phers, who  by  their  works  prepared  the  Revolution,   are  per- 
petually despising  or  ridiculing  the  Greek  language.     I  only 
speak  of  their  manner  of  effecting  their  purpose.  One  of  the  acut- 
est,  most  dangerous,  and  most  insidious  of  thrm  all,  Mr.D'Alem- 
bert,  hti  these  words.  "Ah,  tivous  saviei  le  Grer.f—Ce\ix  qui  s^a- 
vent,  tu  croient  savoir,  1'Hebreu,  I'Arabe,  le  Syi  toque,  le  Cofihte  ou  le 
Co/ite  (as  if  he  cared  how  it  was  pronounced,)  le  Penan,  ou  le 
Chinoisy  pensent  et  parlent  dememe  et  par  ia  mcmes  raisoni."  D'- 
Alembert  Melanges  de  Literature  et  de  Philosophic.     Vol.  £. 
p.  516.      W&  see,  the    French    Philosopher  by   confounding   the 
dratick)   Copttck,  Syriac,   and  Chinese  with  the  Greek,   insinuates 
that  there  is  an  equal  use  in  them  all,  that  is,  'o  the  generality  of, 
scholars  and  to  the  world  at  large,  little  or  no  use  at  all.     This 
does  not  merit  any  answer  ;  but  we  see  the  nature  of  a  French 
Philosopher's  proof  and  the  manner  of  his  argument.    In  short, 
he  either  knows  every  thing,  or  there  is  no  manner  of  use  at  all 
in  any  thing  that  he  does  not  know.     Q^E.D.  I  think  from 
continued  observation)  I  understand  the  nature  of  these  men. 

Their 


(    375    ) 


Go,  warn  in  solemn  accents,  bold  and  brief, 


The 


Their  literature,  their  politicks,  their  philosophy,  all  terminate 
in  the  same  point.  *'  Croyex  Moi,"  are  the  words,  whether 
they  speak  to  an  individual,  or  to  the  nations  of  the  universe. 

j\row,  since  the  Revolution,  from  reasoning  they  have  betaken 
themselves  ft  single  words.  Deception  still.  Mirabeau  said  true, 
"  Words  are  things."  I  cannot  help  observing  that  the  Athe- 
nians (whose  government  was  popular,  and  consequently  tyranni- 
cal, and  manured  with  the  blood  of  her  own  citizens]  had  a 
custom  of  softening  the  appellation  of  things  which  naturally 
conveyed  an  idea  of  terror.  This  may  be  found  in  a  most  cu- 
rious extract,  preserved  by  the  very  learned  Photius  from  the 
4th  book  of  the  Chrestomathia  of  HELLADIUS  BESANTINOUS  ; 
the  words  are  these.  "  To  ysn  ^y<r(py)/x,a  Asysiv  Traai  rois  17<x- 
•'*  Xxioif  (ppovTjf  nv,  (AKXiGToc.  $s  roit;  AQwaiojy'  Sjo  x«i  TO  Aatr- 
£xa?v«v,  xoci  roil  ATI^CIOV  KOJVOV,  rots  Se  " 


Seats'  XT\."  Photii  Bibliothec.  Sect.  279.  pag.  1593. 
Ed.  1653.  In  the  same  manner  the  French  apply  the  terms  Equ*~ 
lity^  Liberty,  Fraternity,  &c.  for  Tyranny,  Desolation,  Opprei- 
sion  and  Plunder.  This  is  well  understood.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumption to  enlarge  on  this  subject  to  a  kingdom  so  enlighten- 
ed, so  dignified,  and  I  may  add,  so  prepared  as  Great  Britain. 
We  have  everything  to  lose.  We  have  under  our  own  form 
of  government,  comfort,  protection,  honour,  security,  and  hap- 
'piness.  The  price  of  preserving  them  is  indeed  great,  very 
great  ;  but  the  price  of  anarchy,  reform,  and  inextricable  con- 
fusion, would  be  greater  beyond  all  calculation.  We  have  a 
foe  powerful  and  perhaps  unrelenting.  But  all  states  yield  at 
last  to  circumstances  ;  and  policy  will  grant  what  affection 
w'puld  refuse.  The  most  ardent  wish  of  my  heart  is  A  SECURE 


C    3/6     ) 

The  slumb'ring  Minister,  or  factious  Chief; 

Mourn 

PEACE,  after  a  war  for  ever  to  be  deplored,  bloody,  fatal,  and 
expensive  beyond  all  example  ;  but  which  1  always  believed, 
and  still  believe,  to  have  been  INEVITABLE.  We  have  still  ma- 
ny and  great  resources  ;  but  the  times  never  called  with  so 
loud  and  so  commanding  a  voice  for  wisdom,  discernment,  and 
integrity,  for  temperate,  and  timey,  and  gradual  concession 
with  dignity  and  security,  and  for  an  ceconomy  rigid  and  un- 
deviating,  on  the  part  of  our  governors  ;  and  for  obedience,  ac- 
quiescence under  temporary  pressure,  alacrity  in  >.  eftnce,  and 
vigilance,  and  loyalty,  and  STEADINESS  in  all  the  subject!  of  this 
land.  We  have  no  need  of  of  the  Roman  f  Armilustr'mm  ;  our 
arms  are  purified  already.  Our  Soldiers  are  loyal,  and  honou- 
rable, and  without  spot.  They  have  been  weighed  in  the  ba- 
lance, and  found  perfect.  And  I  trust  our  naval  flag  will  ne- 
ver again  wave  but  in  defiance  to  our  enemies.  We  are  not  lost, 
if  we  continue  firm. 

We  mast  remember  that  all  the  leagues  of  French  Fac- 
tions and  their  leaders,  in  England  or  in  any  country,  ne- 
ver relent.  They  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  term.  There 
is  as  much  mercy  in  them,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Shalupeare,  as 
there  is  milk  in  a  male  Tiger.  If  they  are  called  upon  to  re- 
tract, or  to  declare  their  full  purpose,  or  to  render  their 
reasons  to  the  country,  they  give  us  manifestos  and  decl.ra- 
tions  from  their  clubs.  They  tell  us  of  corruption,  and  re- 
form, and  all  the  sophisms  of  anarchy  and  revolution.  S(f 
thundered  the  Orator  of  Athens  against  such  men  :  "  AVTJ  T» 
,  ao(picr/xa.Ta  efpHTXHcri,  xaj  TrctrujtypxQxs,  xai  7rpo$z- 


t  See  Varro  de   Ling.  Lat.  Lib.  9.  3    for  the  word  and  the 
illustration  of  it.     Fetfus  also  may  be  consulted. 
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Mourn  proudest  empires  prostrate  in  the  dust, 

Tiaras, 


'*  <rs<?,  Tfowiporacrot  av9f«rwv  x«t  a^DcwTarci."^  But  Justice 
has  her  balance,  and  the  sword  is  not  borne  in  vain.  "At 
"  home  (I  take  the  words  of  Sir  John  Finch  in  the  4th  of  Charles 
"  1.)  at  any  rate  AUTHORITY  MUST  BE  VINDICATED  from  con- 

*'  tempt,    SINCE   THE    LIFE   OF  GOVERNMENT   IS    REPUTATION." 

And  we  should  remember,  that  "  None  are  so  bold  as  the  fac- 
'*  tious  in  company,  none  so  fearful  apart."  We  may  have 
good  hope,  for  we  have  a  good  ca-.ise.  When  perhaps  the 
greatest  statesman  and  the  greatest  orator  that  ever  headed 
an  opposition,  demands  an  audience  of  hi?  Sovereign,  I  would 
willingly  sufi/iose,  that  the  principle  of  his  heart  is  not  dcmocra- 
tick  :  though  I  think  his  principles,  in  general,  are  very  dangerous 
at  this  time.  I  would  hope  we  may  yet  be  redeemed.  It  was  the 
boast  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus,  that  he  found  the  City  of 
brick,  and  left  it  of  marble.  I  trust  we  shall  not  reverse  this 
memorable  saying.  I  trust  that  the  public  k  credit  of  the  nation 
will  revive,  and  that  in  this  respect,  when  speaking  of  Mr.  PITT, 
it  will  not  be  engraven  with  an  iron  pen  and  in  the  rock  of  Eng- 
land for  ever,  "  Auream  invenit,  chartaceam  reliquit  "  I  think 
I  can  discern  the  firm  establishment  of.  lawful  constitutional 
power  in  the  plunges  of  meditated  convulsion  ;  and  the  return 
of  day  in  the  moment  of  greatest  obscuration.  I  have  loved 
my  country  from  my  earliest  years,  from  a  convic'ion  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Constitution  and  of  that  balanced  liberty  it 

was 


\  Vid  Demosthen.  Orat.  Upo;  AaxpiTu  7rap«ypa<p7jv.— — 
Dem.  Ed.  Gr.  Benenati  1570.  p.  546.  Why  will  not  c  ur  States, 
men  study  Demosthenes?  Js  he  not  allowed  to  be  the  very  first 
political  Orator  ?  Mr.  Fox  virtually  understands  his  manner  bet- 
ter than  any  man  iu  England.  He  does  not  exert  it  for  the 
•arne  good  end* 


Tiaras,  fanes,  and  pontiffs,   crown  and  bust, 

And 

was  formed  to  maintain.     I  am  grateful  for  the  protection  and 
the  blessings  it  has  afforded,   and  is  yet  mighty  to  preserve. 

IamtfgYZ/*,(rmichagainstmywill,andIsincen>Iy  apologize  for 
repeating  the  subject,)  finally  called  upon  to  declare  with  solem- 
nhy,  and  with  that  truth  which  I  have  ever  revered  and  preserv- 
ed, that  this  whole  composition,  verse  and  prose,  is  the  work 
of  one  hand.  In  this  assertion  I  have  no  mental  reservation.  I 
never  wore  the  weeds  of  Dominick,  or  drank  from  the  cup  of 
Loyola.  If  this  declaration  will  not  suffice,  I  shall  leave  the 
sable  birds  of  detraction  to  the  hoarseness  of  their  own  clamours, 
and  to  the  worms  on  which  they  feed.  1  shall  soar  upward  to 
the  source  and  fountain  of  light.  It  is  also  frequently  insinuated 
and  sometimes  boldly  asserted,  to  be  written  in  conjunction  with 
many  learned  and  eloquent  friends  in  the  groves  and  retreats  of 
our  beloved  Academe.  It  is  true  indeed,  "  By  the  waters  of 
•*  Cam  I  have  sat  down  and  wept,  when  I  remembered  thee,  O 
"  Sion!  as  for  m.y  harp,  I  have  often  hanged  it  up  among  the 
"  trees  that  are  therein."  I  wished  to  "  sing  one  of  the  songs  of 
*'  Sion."  But,  as  it  seems,  it  is  an  honourable  Conspiracy,  a  Con- 
spiracy to  vindicate,  to  recommend,  and  to  uphold  the  cause 
of  government,  of  Christian  religion,  of  learning,  and  of  good 
manners.  Would  it  were  so!  Such  united  talents  might  do 
their' perfect  work.  I  have  only  to  lament  the  unworthiness  of 
him  who  has  presumed,  without  assistance  or  co-operation,  to 
undertake  that  office  ALONE  ; 

"  To  intermit  no  watch 

AGAINST  THE  WAKEFUL  FOE,  and  wide  abroad 
^Through  all  the  coasts  of  dark  destructitn  SEEK 
PELIVERANCE  FOR  us  ALL  !" 
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And  last,  as  through  the  smo.uld'ring  flames  you  turn, 

Snatch 

If  indeed  I  had  either  personal  hope,  or  personal  fear,  in  the 
political  or  in  the  literary  world,  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that 
I  should  not  have  published  this  work.  He  must  reconcile 
contradictions  who  will  dispute  this  assertion.  Whom  have  J 
courted  ?  to  whom  have  I  bowed  ?  Arbitrary  power  in  any 
shape  is  my  abhorrence.  I  have  walked  in  the  school  of  Locke, 
.and  have  passed  through  that  of  Sidney.  But  I  have,  in  this 
hour  of  maturest  reflection,  approved  and  held  fast  the  tempered 
doctrines  which  uphold  government  and  prevent  confusion. 
In  the  political  matters  of  this  time,  my  suit  and  service  is  not 
rendered  personally  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Up.on  me  HE  can  have  no  claim. 
3My  service  is  to  my  Country,  and  my  praise  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  My  praise  is  to  HIM,  who  by  de- 
liberate and  undaunted  firmness,  with  an  unblenched  dignity, 
by  commanding  powers  in  speech  and  argument,  and  by  vigo- 
rous measures,  though  without  that  promptitude  of  decision 
which  marked  his  great  Father,  has  preserved  and  supported 
(long  may  he  preserve  and  support  them!)  the  principle  and 
stability  of  the  English  government  and  constitution.  The  main 
voice  of  England  goes  with  me  in  this.  Such  I  esteem  Mr.  PITT  : 
as  such  I  honour  him.  Am  I  his  enemy  ?  I  see  his  errors  and 
his  vices  too,  and  I  lay  no  flattering  unction  to  them.  I  am 
alive  to  all  his  publick  virtues,  and  I  would  correct  their  aber- 
rations, for  they  are  many.  As  to  Mr.  Fox;  that  he  has  not 
discerned  the  signs  of  these  times,  I  will  not  assert ;  but  that 
his  imprudence,  his  unbridled  licence  of  language,  and  his 
plunging  desperate  doctrines  in  times  like  these,  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  have  alienated  the  mind  of  his  Country  from  Him, 
that  I  will  maintain.  If  I  were  to  give  credence  to  all  his 
speeches  which  I  have  either  hear  or  read,  I  must  declare  them 
to  be  the  doctrines  of  a  man  xipe  and  ready  for  r«»y  revolution. 

If 


Snatch  THE  PALLADIUM,  though  the  Temple  burn, 


END    OF    THE    POliM. 


If  he  is  honest  in  his  opinion,  I  can  neither  think  nor  pro- 
nounce him  honest  to  his  country.  HE  should  not  have  thus 
exhibited  himself  in  the  House,  or  on  the  Hustings.  Non  hoc 
istasibi  tempus  s/iectacula  Jioscit!  I  pass  over  the  primrose  path  of 
dalliance  on  St.  Ann's  Hill;  though  I  would  fain  cast  a  wi- 
thering look  on  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  dicing  depredation  and 
of  patrician  plunder  before  the  walls  of  the  palace,  in  the  very 
face  of  a  virtuous  and  insulted  SOVEREIGN.  I  will  separate  the 
man  from  the  leader  of  opposition.  I  am  ready  to  bow,  and  I 
do  bow,  to  his  geniu?,  to  his  political  eloquence  without  an 
equal,  to  his  knowledge  various,  deep,  and  extensive.  His 
pleasantry,  his  social  friendly  disposition,  and  the  good  temper 
of  his  private  conversation  are  acknowledged.  But  if  he  is 
ever  to  direct  the  councils  of  this  kingdom,  he  must  tread  back 
almost  all  his  steps.  If  he  turns  to  OUR  government,  he  must  bf 
lorn  again.  With  opinions  bold  and  candid  as  these  I  might 
obtain  some  respect  and  perhaps  some  attention  from  the  pub- 
lick,  but  I  could  hardly  please  either  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox. 
(August  1797.)  If  I  sought  personal  fame  ;  my  motive  is  still 
more  visionary.  No  man  can  account  for  it.  He  who  loved 
fame  best  f  said  of  it,  "Just  what  you  hear  you  have."  I  am 
wholly  unknown.  It  is  very  proper  that  I  should  be  so.  Yet 
I  would  be  understood  even  on  this  point.  I  have  not  the 
sacred  fear  of  a  coward,  but  the  deliberate  courage  which  is  in- 
•pired  by  reflection,  and  the  confidence  which  I  am  proud  to 
repose  in  honourable  friendship.  Some  literary  and  political 

enterprizes 
•\  Mr.  Pope. 


enterprizes  are  indeed  rather  hazardous  in  their  nature.  Mine 
are  of  that  number.  Yet  I  love  decorum  and  I  would  be  guid- 
ed by  discretion ;  but  it  is  not  the  form  only  of  those  virtues, 
refined  through  certain  strainers,  that  I  would  pieserve,  it  is 
the  spirit.  I  would  have  gentleness  without  timidity,  and  de- 
cision without  presumption.  But  I  must  feel  the  pressing  nature 
of  the  time,  the  burthen?,  the  terrors,  the  perils,  and  the  neces- 
sity OF  THE  STATE.  Whoever  would  do  a  publick  service,  must 
forget  himself.  His  remuneration  is  from  within.  As  to  my- 
self, however  unavailing  my  actions,  my  sentiments,  my  abili- 
ties, or  my  services,  they  are  UNKNOWN,  UNBOUGHT,  UN- 
SOLICITED, and  shall  be  UN  ALT  ERED.  Inspirit,  in  principle, 
and  in  affection,  my  words  and  my  thoughts  are  these: 

Non  ante  revellar, 

Exanimem  qitam  te  comjilectar  ROMA,   tuumque 
Nement  LlBERTAS,  et  inanem  ftrosequar  umbram  \ 

December.  1797. 


THE    END. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The   Pages  of  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  P.  of  L.  are 

referred   to   in   the    following   Tranflation.      But    as  the 
Paflages  are   placed   in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 

the    Notes   to  each    Dialogue,    the    Tranflations    may  be 

confidered   as  adapted   to  any  preceding    Edition    of  the 
Poem. 


ON  THE 


PURSUITS    OF  LITERATURE, 


.    ADDRESSED 


To    L.  B , 


Post  resides  annos,  longo  velut  excita  somno, 
Romanis  fruitur  Musa  (Britanna)  choris : 

Sed  magis  intento  studium  censore  laborat, 
Quod  legitur  medio  conspiciturque  foro. 

Illi  conciliat  gratas  impensius  aures, 
Vel  meritum  belli,  vel  Stilichonis  amor. 
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DEAR  SIR, 

I  HAVE  been  informed  that  repeated 
requests  have  been  made  to  the  publisher  of  "  THK 
PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE,"  for  a  Translation  of  the 
passages  from  various  languages  quoted  in  the  Notes  to  that 
Poem.  I  wish  the  Author  had  translated  them  himself;  but 
as  that  cannot  be  the  case,  I  have,  at  your  immediate  desire* 
endeavoured  to  give  you  some  idea  of  their  force  and  full 
meaning.  As  you  are  of  opinion,  that  my  attempt  will  not 
be  disagreeable  or  unsatisfactory  to  many  persons,  who  ara 

a  &  not 
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not    peculiarly    conversant    in    Greek    and   Latin,   I   have 
consented  to  print  and  publish  them. 

The  Author  of  the  work  had  perhaps  too  much  respect 
for  his  readers  to  obtrude  a  translation  upon  them.  But  that 
circumstance  is  no  reason  why  a  friend  to  the  Author,  and  to 
the  general  diffusion  of  the  learning,  principles,  and  illustration 
of  the  work,  should  decline  it.  They  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  difficulty,  will  most  readily  excuse  the  errors  and 
mistakes.  I  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  present  you 
with  a  poetical  version  of  the  passages  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  bards,  for  various  reasons.  But  independantly  of 
every  other  consideration,  I  conceive,  that  a  translation  in 
prose  always  gives  a  more  adequate  and  precise  idea  of  their 
strength  and  meaning,  than  the  most  finished  attempt  in 
Verse,  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  original 
language. 

The  Author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  seems  to  have 
produced  them  to  enliven,  to  illustrate,  and  to  enforce  his 
doctrines  and  open  ions.  I  think  also,  it  was  his  purpose  to 
recall  and  fix  the  attention  of  the  publick  on  those  finished 
models  of  ancient  learning,  the  great  directors  of  taste  and 
judgment,  and  to  their  best  disciples  and  imitators  in  the 
modern  ages.  I  wish  so  useful  an  intention  may  have  its  effect. 

As  to  the  various  languages  employed  in  the  work,  it  may 
be  ohserved,that  a  noble  peer  of  this  realm  has  lately  followed 
h;s  example.  I  know  not  with  what  propriety.  The  Earl 
oi  Abingckm  has '  regaled  an  illustrious  Lady  of  the 
house  of  Courtney,  rot  only  with  his  own  English,  and  that 
of  the  Orator  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Reverend 
William  Crowe,  but  with  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French 
in  the  original  languages,  from  Aristotle  to  Citizen  Gourville. 
And  he  has  actually  performed  all  this  in  one  short 

4  philosophical 
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philosophical  Letter  to  Lady  Loughborough.fc)  Who  shall 
hereafter  blame  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  or  my  zeal  to 
explain  his  quotations  ? 

Since  the  publication  of  those  ingenious  and  witty  com- 
positions by  Tickell  and  Sheridan,  "  Anticipation,  and 
The  Critick;"  there  seems  to  be  a  species  of  pleasant 
ridicule  on  most  translations  of  detached  passages.  I  expect 
to  be  told  by  some  persons  that,  like  Colonel  Barre, 
"  I  am  translating  for  the  Country  Gentlemen.''  By 
others  it  may  be  insinuated,  that  "  Egad  they  think  the 
interpreter  is  the  hardest  to  be  understood  of  the  two."  (b] 
Especially  as  the  Author  of  the  Critick  now  deserves  him- 
self the  same  compliment  with  his  own  Mr.  Dangle,  upon,: 
his  talents  for  criticism,  and  his  intereft  with  THE  DIREC- 
TORS of  the  prefect  FRENCH  THEATRE. 

But  if  I  have  only  to  encounter  the  objections  of  real 
criticks,  like  yourfelf,  in  the  ancient  languages,  my  suffer- 
ings, I  think,  will  be  light.  I  only  hope  you  will  receive 
it  kindly,  and  still  continue  to  think  me,  "  a  very  civil 
gentleman-interpreter,  trying  to  make  myself  under- 
stood:" (t) 

I  have  as  much  curiosity  as  ever  I  had  to  discover  the 
Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  and  I  have  read  most  of  the  pamphlets 
and  criticisms  on  the  subject.  Whoever  he  may  be,  he  has 

a  3  at 


(a)  A  letter  to  Lady  Loughborough  from  the  Earl  of  Abing- 
don,  in  consequence  of  her  presentation  of  the  colours  to 
the  Bloomsbury  and  Inns  of  Court  Association,  1798. 

(l>)  Sheridan's  Critick,  act  i.  sc.  2. 


at  least  been  honoured  with  great  attention  by  the  publick.. 
As  no  man  has  ever  yet  owned  the  composition,  and  the 
author  is  declared  to  be  still  UNKNOWN,  every  supposition 
and  conjecture  has  been  examined  with  a  minute  diligence, 
and  every  mode  of  proof  has  been  tried  ;  but  in  vain. 

It  is  the  advice  of  Cicero,  in  his  first  book  on  the  Duties 
of  Life,  "  Ne  incognita  pro  cognitis  habeamus."  It  is  also 
generally  allowed,  that  conjectures  are  at  best  too  light  a 
pretence  to  allow  a  man  to  assign  a  name  in  publick.  But 
notwithstanding  so  obvious  a  truth,  some  pronounce  with 
a  random  boldness,  others  give  signs  instead  of  names,  and 
then  plume  themselves  on  their  discoveries. 

*'  In  so  many  words,  in  so  many  syllables,  or  in  so 
many  letters,"  is  the  old  and  approved  argument  of 
the  SHOUT  DER  KNOT,  and  has  admirable  use  in  the 
present  case.  The  actual  concealment  however  remains 
the  same.  In  point  of  proof,  and  rational,  well-supported 
conjecture,  it  is  agreed  by  most  persons  of  sagacity,  and 
fairness  of  character  and  understanding, 

•'  That  putting  all  their  proofs  together,. 
Tis  three  blue  beans  in  one  blue  bladder." 

Various  have  been  the  attempts  to  discredit  the  work- 
Criticism,  in  the  true  sense,  has,  never  yet  been  exerted  ;(t) 

but 


(t)  I  am  rather  inclined  to  except "  The  Remarks  on  the 
P.  of   Literature,    in  a  Letter  to  the  Author.     Printed  at 
Cambridge."    It  is  the  production  o£  a  polite  and  accom- 
plished 
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but  intemperate,  angry,  and  smarting  scribblers,  in  prose  and 
Verse,  have  issued  lorth  in  little  swarms.  But  it  has  been 
well  observed,  that  exceeding  fierceness  with  perfect 
inability  and  impotence,  makes  the  highest  ridicule. 

From  among  these  angry  and  smarting  scribblers,  I  shall, 
select  the  Author  of  "  The  Progress  of  Satire,  an  Essay  iu 
verse,  &c.the  second  edition ;"  not  for  any  merit  whatsoever 
in  his  composition  (for  it  is  remarkably  dullj  but  merely  for 
the  singularly  petulant  malignancy,  and  imposing  air  which 
pervade  the  whole,  The  infamy  of  such  misrepresentation  is 
in  it's  own  nature  perishable,  and  the  folly  transitory  ;  but,  for 
the  sake  of  the  example,  if  I  have  the  ability,  I  will  make  them 
immortal.  This  Author  I  shall  hereafter  call  for  shortness,  or 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  THE  PROGRESSIONIST.  Whether 
he  and  his  co-adjutors  scribble  in  verse  or  prose,  they  prove 
themselves  to  be  either  of  that  fabulous  race  of  "  men, 
\vhose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,"  or  of  the 
number  of  those  unfortunate  persons,  "  whose  brain  is  shaken 
out  of  it's  natural  position," 

They  .are  perpetually  mistaking  one  thing  for  another. 
With  the  nature  and  signification  of  words  they  are  wholly 
unacquainted.  It  would  be  a  process  in  infinitum  to  define 
the  words  which  they  vise,  as  Mr.  Locke  has  well  observed 
on  the  names  of  simple  ideas.  Jn  their  vocabulary,  satire 
means  encomium,  and  severity,  good-nature.  They  might 
as  well  stile  the  law  of  a  country  ill-natured,  because 
offenders  are  punished  by  it.  With  regard  to  anonymous 

a  4  writing-, 

plished  scholar,  written  with  urbanity,  but  not  with  any  great 
force  of  argument.  I  have  just  seen  a  full  answer  to  it, 
and  therefore  I  have  nothing  to  observe.  The  Answer  is  stiled, 
"  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  that  Pamphlet,  by  a  Country 
Gentleman,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Cambridge," 
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writing,  satirical  or  political,  opinions  arc  various.  But  I 
think  it  -was  said  wisely  and  justly  by  Junius*  to  Sir 
William  Draper;  "  After  voluntarily. attacking  me  under 
the  name  of  Junia?,  what  possible  right  have  you  to  know 
me  under  any  other?"  The  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  has  not 
indeed  given  even  the  shadow  of  a  name  to  himself;  but  as 
THE  PROGRESSIONIST  has  been  contented  also  to  attack 
him  under  the  title  of  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  it  may  be 
as  fairly  and  as  justly  demanded,  "  what  possible  right  can 
The  Progressionist  have  to  know  him  under  any  other?" 
But  for  one  anonymous  writer  to  call  so  vehemently  upon 
another  to  give  his  name  to  the  world,  must  be  added  to  that 
number  of  absurdities  which  he  has  bound  in  sheaves,  and 
stacked  so  plenteously  in  Mr.  Bell's  shop. 

The  Progressionist  seems  to  be  in  one  continued  raving 
dream  upon  a  bed  of  torture,  under  the  influence  of  irritation 
and  malevolence.  I  believe  he  sees  double  suns,  and  double 
booksellers  shops.  He  is  something  between  Pentheus  and 
Orestes,  yet  perfectly  harmless.  What  his  literary  sins  are, 
1  know  not ;  but  at  least  he  seems  to  suffer  for  other  people's 
transgressions.  He  rants  and  foams,  that  other  folks  follow 
his  own  example^  and  still  keep  their  names  to  themselves. 
He  has  not  even  the  sense  of  Mr.  Dabble,  the  Dentist,  in  the 
exquisite  farce  of  the  Humourist,  and  never  puts  a  plain 
question  to  himself,  "  What  have  1  to  do  with  the  violence 
of  Sir  Antony's  temper  ?"  He  has  indeed  a  strong  passion  for 
the  grinders  ;  yet  like  Mrs.  Matador,  in  the  same  farce,  (as 
will  be  seen  hereafter)  one  would  think,  "  he  glories  in 
having  his  teeth  drawn."  But  he  has  a  higher  original. 

Like  the  great  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  he  comes  forth  as 
Redresser  General  of  literary  wrongs,  and  has  an  unlimited 

Commission 
*  Letter  25. 
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Commission  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  and  nearly  to  the 
same  effect.  He  is  said  to  have  received  the  Order  ot  his 
calling  in  a  regular  manner.  He  passed  through  every 
ceremony  of  literary  knighthood,  having  kept  watch  in 
compleat  armour  from  head  to  foot,  according  to  the  rites  of 
chivalry,  during  one  whole  night  over  a  pile  ot  books,  ranged 
in  order  on  the  counter  in  Mr.  Bell's  shop,  in  Oxford -street. 
For  at  present  booksellers  have  no  chapels  in  their  castles  for 
the  purpose.  But  it  was  observed,  that  no  person  attempted 
to  meddle  with  the  books,  which  might  easily  be  accounted 
for,  if  I  were  to  mention  their  names.  The  age  of  literary 
chivalry  is  not  yet  gone. 

The  Progressionist  was  then  let  loose  upon  the  world,  and 
sallied  forth  mounted  on  a  Provisional  charger,  though  a 
Knight  without  a  name.  Yet  he  threatened  much ;  and  in 
his  first  Essay  had  nearly  the  same  success  with  his  great 
original.  You  remember  the  adventure  of  the  countryman 
and  his  poor  boy  Andrew,  who  suffered  more  severely  from 
the  interference  of  the  Knight  in  his  behalf.  "  The  boy 
departed  weeping,  and  the  master  remained  behind  laughing. 
And  in  this  manner,  says  Cervantes,  the  valorous  Don  Quixote 
redressed  that  wrong."  I  refer  you  to  the  volume  itself,  in 
which  is  recounted  the  pleasant  manner  observed  in  the 
knighting  Don  Quixote.  The  speech  of  self-congratulation 
on  that  occasion,  the  Progressionist  is  said  to  have  spoken,  and 
applied  to  himself  with  a  very  few  alterations;  after  he 
had  first  recommended  himself  to  his  patroness,  or  literary 
Dulcinea,  and  then  published  to  the  world  his  "  Progress  of 
Satire,"  and  completed  the  destruction  of  the  Author  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature.  The  passage  is  this :  "  Glad  above 
"  measure  for  his  success,  accounting  himself  to  have  given 
41  a  most  noble  beginning  to  his  feats  of  arms,  Don  Quixote 
"  did  travel  towards  his  village  with  very  great  satisfaction 

"  of 


"  of  himself,  and  said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ;  "  Well  maysr 
"  thou  call  thyself  happy  above  all  other  women  of  the 
"  eaith ;  O !  above  all  beauties,  beautiful  Dulcinea  of 
*'  Toboso,  since  thy  good  fortune  was  such,  to  hold  subject 
"  and  prostrate  to  thy  will  and  desire  so  valiant  and  renowned 
*'  a  Knight  as  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  Don  Quixote  of  the 
"  Mancha ;  who,  as  all  the  world  knows,  received  the  order 
"  of  knighthood  but  yesterday,  and  has  destroyed  to  day 
lf  the  greatest  outrage  and  wrong,  which  want  of  reason 
•*  could  form,  or  cruelty  commit.  To  day  did  he  take  away 
"  the  whip  out  of  the  hand  of  THAT  PITILESS  ENEMY, 
«'  who  did  so  cruelly  scourge,  without  occasion,  THOSE 
*'•  DELICATE  INFANTS."  (a]  I  am  told  The  Progressionist 
wished  to  have  the  Reverend  PR.  PARR  behind  him  as  his 
Squire,  and  offered  to  find  the  Doctor  a,  very  good  Ass  for  the 
purpose ;  but  that  delicate  infant  resisted  all  the  proposed 
honours  of  Barataria,  and  would  not  quit  his  village. 

On  Dr.  Parr's  refusal  to  act  the  part  of  Sancho,  and  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  a  proper  Squire,  The  Progressionist 
quitted  the  plains  of  La  Mancha,  and  appeared  as  the 
successor  and  rival  of  other  Knights  Errant  in  fields  nearer 
home. 

Jt  is  curious  to  observe,  how  THE  PROGRESSIONIST 
strives  not  only  to  imitate,  but  to  prove  himself  the  legitimate 
descendant  of  various  heroes  of  the  Dunciad.  He  has 
revived  all  the  trash  which  was  vented  against  Mr.  Pope,  as 
will  appear  by  a  short  comparison.  The  prophecy  of  the 
bard  of  Twitnam  has  been  verified : 

"  See  the  dull  stars  roll  round,  and  re-appear !" 

The  leaden  power  of  Saturn  has  prevailed  over  Mars  and 

Jove, 

(a)  Skclton's  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  b.  I.  ch.  4. 
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Jove.  Jerningham  and  the  Progressionist  have  risen  in  the 
opposite  quarter  of  the  heaven,  and  Gifford  and  the  Author  of 
the  P.  of  L.  have  looked  up,  and  read  their  lot  united  in.  those 
coelestial  signs. 

Perhaps  it  is  hut  doing  justice  to  their  Authors,  if  I  mention 
a  nameless  pamphlet  or  two,  which  probably  might  never  have 
escaped  from  the  lumber-room,  or  shop  of  the  Bookseller,  if 
my  obscure  diligence  had  not  extracted  and  preserved  them. 
The  Authors  think  themselves  very  laudable  in  their  intentions 
All  of  them,  and  the  Progressionist  in  particular,  have- verified 
the  Arabian  observation,  that  whenever  learning  is  introduced 
into  a  brain,  whose  texture  is  not  adapted  to  receive  it,  a 
fermentation  ensues,  till  the  whole  is  exhausted.  Though 
perhaps  the  writer  of  the  P.  of  L.  never  read  them  himself, 
I  could  have  assured  him,  that  they  are  but  a  second  edition  of 
Mr.  John  Dennis,  Mr.  Oldmixon,  and  the  soft-flowing 
Welsted!  If  you  turn  to  the  Prolegomena  of  the  Dunciad, 
the  testimonies  in  favour  of  Mr.  Pope,  are  nearly  the  same 
as  the  more  modern  compliments  oi  these  poetaster-criticks. 

All  black,  Tartareous,  cold,  infernal  dregs, 
Adverse  to  life ! 

Mr.  John  Dennis  thus  begins  of  Mr.  Alexander  Pope.  "  His 
precepts  are  false  and  trivial,  or  both ;  his  thoughts  are  crude 
and  abortive;  his  expressions  absurd;  his  numbers  harsh 
and  unmusical;  his  rhymes  trivial  and  common;  instead  of 
majesty,  something  that  is  very  boyish ;  and  instead  of 
perspicuity  and  lucid  order,  we  have  too  often  obscurity 
and  confusion."  Hear  another  description  of  him  by  this 
most  ancient  of  Ciiticks.  "  He  (Mr.  Alexander  Pope)  is  a  little 
affected  hypocrite,  who  has  nothing  in  his  mouth  but  candour, 
truth,  friendship,  good-nature,  humanity  and  magnanimity.  He 
is  a  great  lover  of  falsehood,  Sec."  Once  more  attend  to  the 

furious 


furious  Dennis.  "  He  (Mr.  Pope)  is  a  creature  that  reconciles 
all  contradictions ;  he  is  a  beast  and  a  man ;  a  Whig  and  a 
Tory ;  an  assertor  of  liberty,  and  the  dispensing  power  of 
Kings ;  a  Jesuitical  professor  of  truth,  a  base  and  foul 
pretender  to  candour."  As  I  intend  only  to  give  you  a 
specimen,  I  shall  not  proceed. 

How  beautifully  has  THE  PROGRESSIONIST,*  dilated  and 
expanded  his  predecessor's  ideas !  With  what  reverence,  I 
will  not  say  servility,  but  homage,  does  he  tread  in  his  very 
footsteps !  It  is  the  love  of  Lucretius  for  Epicurus !  Not  the 
desire  of  contention,  but  of  honest  affectionate  imitation. 
Scarce  one  idea  of  his  own  if  you  change  the  names  of  the 
works. 

It  is  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  Mr.  John  Dennis,  and 
the  soft-flowing  Welsted,  with  now  and  then  some  of  Curl's 
better  part,  and  a  palpable  imitation  of  some  of  the  most 
finished  strokes  in  a  late  modest  and  simple-minded  Translator 
of  Horace.  But  now  attend  to  The  Progressionist* 

"  It  (i.  e.  the  Poem  on  the  P.  of  L.)  is  scarcely  ever  elegant, 
"  but  sometimes  it  has  a  degree  of  poetical  spirit ;  at  other  times 
"  it  is  not  only  prosaic,  but  vulgar.  Sometimes  his  declamations 
'*  in  the  notes  appear  eloquent,  at  others  frothy  and 
"  puerile;  on  some  occasions  his  sarcasms  are  pointed  and 
•*  just;  on  otheK  wretchedly  trifling,  or  deliberately  ill. 

*'  natured. 

*  See  "  The  Progress  of  Satire,  an  Essay  in  Verse ;  with 
notes,  containing  remarks  on  "  The  Pursuits  of  Literature  ;" 
second  edition  ;  with  this  modest  and  complimentary  motto 
to  the  English  Nation: 

"  What  if  an  addle-headed  Public  praise 
The  proud  conceited  Pedant's  rumbling  lays, 
Shall  we  not  weigh  his  insolent  pretence 
•  Injuster  scales — the  scales  of  Truth  and  Sense? 


"  naturecl.  In  his  most  laboured  effort  at  sublimity  he  is 
*«  in  part  successful,  but  in  some  parts  inflated  and  obscure. 
"  To  cite  the  feeble  and  prosaic  passages  in  the  Pursuits  of 
"  Literature,  would  be  to  repeat  almost  half  the  book.— 
"  The  purity  and  propriety  of  the  English  language  are  often 
"  grossly  violated. — Some  of  these  improprieties  he  has  lately 
"  corrected. — I  call  his  Muse  shapeless,  because  nee  pes  nee 
44  caput  uni  reddatur  formae.  Indeed  the  whole  passage  in 
«'  Horace  describes  a  work  similar  to  the  P.  of  L. — Many  of 
"  his  vulgarities  are  noticed  in  a  very  sensible  EJfay*  called, 
"  Impartial  Strictures  on  the  P.  of  L.  He  has  been  well 
«'  denominated  a  Jesuit,"  &c.  &c. — This  is  but  a  specimen. 

Considering  that  the  Progressionist  is  so  strong  an  advocate 
for  decorum,  (and  that  he  has  not  given  his  own  name  to  the 
publickj  the  terms  of  reproach  are  scattered  with  a  very  liberal 
hand,  or  rather  heaped  up,  on  a  person  whom  he  is  pleased  to 
call  "  his  adversary."  Now  here  I  would  observe ;  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  author  of  "  The  Progress  of  Satire" 
ever  published  any  other  work  whatsoever  but  that  celebrated 
Essay ;  and  I  do  not  find  the  remotest  allusion  to  the  "  Progress 
of  Satire,"  in  any  part  of  the  P.  of  L.  It  must  therefore  of 
necessity  require  much  ingenuity,  or  perversion  of  mind,  to 
prove  that  one  man  can  be  an  adversary  to  another,  who  is 
equally  ignorant  of  his  person  and  his  pamphlet.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  never  knew  him,  or 
thought  of  him.  If  that  Author  had  ever  condescended  to 
stile  any  man  his  adversary,  he  would  have  looked  in 
another  quarter. 

A  writer,  like  the  Progressionist,  has  all  the  follies  of  poetical 

childhood 

*  Great  writers  always  quote  one  another ;  and  in  return, 
hisitnpartial  Brother  sends  us  back  again  to  that  very  sensible 
Essay,  the  Progress  of  Satire.  See  Impartial  Strictures,  p. 
8.  Par  nobile ! 
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childhood  with  the  vices  of  satirical  puberty.  I  have  already 
honoured  him  too  much  by  extracting  some  prose  parts  of  his 
pamphlet ;  but  I  absolutely  refuse  to  paralyse  my  page  with  a 
line  of  his  versification.  The  touch  of, the  Torpedo  could  not 
be  so  fatal  to  it.  I  subject  myself  indeed  to  ridicule,  when  I 
think  for  a  moment  of  such  men  as  Warburton  and  Lowth, 
when  I  am  toiling  over  "  The  Progress  of  Satire."  Yet  the 
Babylonish,  or  rather  French,  captivity  into  which  true 
learning  and  good  poetry  are  fallen,  suggest  the  words  of 
Lowth.  "  I  do  call,  (says  that  illustrious  scholar)  the  age 
"  itself  semi-barbarous,  if  you  please ;  but  I  do  not  call 
"  EZRA  a  semi-barbarous  Poet,  for  I  maintain  that  Ezra  is 
"  no  Poet  at  all*"  When  we  turn  from  Warburton,  Lowth 
and  Pope,  to  the  Progressionist,  I  feel  we  reverse  the 
journeying  of  the  Hebrews.  From  the  Land  of  Promise,  we 
are  passing  to  the  desert. 

Surely  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  acted  wisely  in  declining 
the  puny  contest.  Had  he  ever  begged  an  interview,  or 
made  overtures  for  a  timid  negociation,  I  hope  even  the 
Progressionist  would  have  had  the  spirit  to  have  treated  him 
with  contempt.  But  that  Author  knew  too  well  the  ground  on 
which  he  stood.  He  felt,  that  the  arms,  as  well  as  the  supplies, 
were  in  his  own  hand  and  disposal.  I  know  not  whether  h« 
would  have  adopted  the  expressions  oi  Warburton ;  but  I  am 
sure  some  of  his  friends  would  be  ready  to  do  so  for  him. 
Warburton  said ;  "  Of  all  the  Bceotian  phalanx  who  have 
"  written  scurrilously  against  me,  there  is  not  one,  whom  a 
"  writer  of  reputation  would  not  wish  to  have  his  enemy.  To 
"  my  Authorship  they  are  heartily  welcome.  Rome  permitted 
•"  her  slaves  to  calumniate  HER  BEST  CITIZENS  in  the  day  of 
"  triumph.'-'^ 

The 

*  Lowth's  Letter  to  Warburton,  p.  77. 
t  Pr«fac«  to  Pope's  Works. 


The  Progressionist  in  the  very  out-set  of  his  march  halts  »- 
little.  He  pants  even  in  the  Preface,  and  lashes  himself  (by 
no  means  like  the  British  lion)  with  his  own  tail;  for  the 
Preface  and  the  Postcript  are  both  equally  candidates  for  this 
appellation.  The  middle  or  body  of  his  work  (I  mean 
his  whole  EJJ~ay  in  verse,  with  all  it's  appendages)  is 
quite  innoxious.  He  has  indeed  a  great  mind  to  hurt  and 
bite,  and  annoy;  but  having  more  mind  than  ability,  the 
effort  dies,  where  it  might  be  expected,  in  the  very  beginning. 

It  would  have  been  happy  for  himself,  had  he  rested  in  his 
prime  question.  He  would  have  saved  his  friends  and 
himself  from  much  additional  contempt.  He  says,  with, 
some  Christian  self-complacency  to  the  Author  of  the  P.  of 
L.  "  Have  you,  (I  will  stake  THE  WHOLE  CAUSE  upon  this 
"  issue)  invariably  done  unto  others,  as  you  would  wish  that 
"  others  should  do  unto  you  ?"  .Whoever  feels  the  nature 
ot  human  infirmity,  has  already  answered  the  question,  and 
borne  testimony  to  the  folly  of  the  man  who  could  be  weak 
enough  to  propose  it.  But  the  intention  of  the  question,  and 
the  region  to  which  he  would  fain  consign  the  Author  of  the 
Pursuits,  are  easy  to  conjecture.  He  reminds  me  of  "  The 
Night-walker,  or  Little  Thief"  in  the  Comedy  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  ;  and  has  his  nurse,  servants,  bell-ringers,  and  sexton 
all  ready  for  his  interment.  Nay  he  seems  willing  to  follow 
him  to  the  world  unknown,  and  even  to  anticipate  his  sentence. 

Still  there  is  always  something  unfortunate  in  the  imitations 
of  inferior  writers.  Indeed  they  seldom  discover  the  proper 
«bject  of  imitation.  Sir  William  Draper  was  an  ingenious 
man,  and  a  good  scholar,  but  imprudent  in  his  conduct.  He 
Jjad  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  boldness  without  discretion. 
He  voluntarily  attacked  jfunius,  "  whose  shoes'  latchet,  the 

i  "  Progressionist 
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•'  Progressionist  declares,  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  is  not 
"  worthy  to  unloose."  The  wanton  and  impious  levity  of 
the  allusion  I  leave  him  to  reconcile  with  decorum.  The 
Progressionist  is  here  an  unhappy  rival  to  Sir  William,  in 
putting  questions  from  the  Scriptures.  If  I  had  been  the 
Author  of  the  Pursuits,  I  would  have  said  with  Junius, 
"  Such  a  question,  Sir,  may  perhaps  discompose  the  gravity 
•*  of  my  muscles;  but*I  believe  it  will  little  affect  the 
•*  tranquillity  of  my  conscience." 

The  only  question  is  this  ;  whether  an  Author,  of  whatsoever 
Description  he  may  be,  deserves  satirical  censure.  If  he  does 
deserve  it,  the  point  is  settled ;  if  that  is  denied,  the  parties 
are  at  issue.  The  Satirist  writes  for  the  publick ;  and  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  can  never  be  violated,  when  strict 
publick  justice  is  inflicted  in  any  manner.  I  should  feel 
myself  clear  on  this  charge,  if  I  had  been  the  Author,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  Casuistical  Professor  of  Divinity.  I  should 
pass  over  this,  and  most  other  of  his  objections,  from  the 
debility  of  the  argument ;  but  a  respect  for  the  English  Nation, 
which  has  honoured  the  work  on  the  P.  of  L.,  inclines  me  to 
repel  the  malignity  of  the  accuser,  and  the  irrelevancy  of  the 
charge. 

I  know  what  every  Author  must  expect,  who  submits  his 
labours  to  the  publick.  If  he  will  write,  criticism  and  her 
sister,  Satire  will  seldom  be  far  off.  He  knows  the  conditions ; 
nor  can  I  see  how  Christian  precepts  are  violated  by  their 
application.  No  man  ever  seriously  objected  to  the  monthly 
severity,  or  lunar  caustick,  of  our  Reviews.  If  the 
character  of  any  Author  is  implicated  with  his  book  or  his 
conduct;  his  character,  book,  and  conduct  must  often  be 
•xamined  and  fall  together.. 

The 
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The  pleasantry  of  Dr.  Johnson,  (than  whom  no  Author 
was  ever  attacked  in  his  character  and  writings  with  more 
spleen  and  injustice)  may  be  certainly  heard  in  this  respect. 
He  tells  us,  that  "  the  diversion  of  baiting  an  author  has 
the  sanction  of  all  ages  and  nations,  and  is  more  lawful 
than  the  sport  of  teazing  other  animals,  because  for  the 
most  part  he  comes  voluntary  to  the  stake."  *  But  now ,  if  a 
ci-devant  Lawyer  translates  Horace;  or  a  Dilettante  writes  heavy 
verses  on  the  Progress  of  Society  (the  very  name  of  Progress 
we  see  is  infectious) ;  or  a  Doctor  in  divinity  republishes 
obscene  poems ;  or  commentators  make  indecent  notes  on 
Shakespeare ;  or  men  in  their  old  age  turn  schoolboys, 
and  publish  their  Greek  exercises;  and  they  happen  to  be 
censured ;  what  are  we  to  hear  ?  An  appeal  to  the  Decalogue, 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  mount. 

I  allow  much  for  the  impotence  of  irritation,  when  a 
patient,  like  the  Progressionist,  becomes  feverous  and  shakes. 
I  expect  not  to  find  legitimate  argument;  nor  am  I  surprised 
when  I  look  in  vain  for  truth  and  logick.  If  I  have  carefully 
perused  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  I  perceive  much  playfulness 
and  humour,  which  can  hardly  be  resolved  into  ill-nature  or 
insolence.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Progressionist  has 
confounded  them.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  his  understanding,  and  perhaps  of  his  education.  Dr. 
Cornelius  seems  to  have  been  concerned  for  his  second  son. 
"  When  ideas  (of  the  same  species)  copulate,  they  engender 
conclusions,  said  philosopher  Crambe ;  but  when  those  of 
different  species  copulate,  they  bring  forth  absurdities.'" 
But  the  Progressionist  seems  to  have  forgotten,  throughout 
his  whole  pamphlet,  the  ninth  proposition  of  that  celebrated 
philosopher  on  syllogisms,  namely,  that  "  an  hypothetical 

b  proposition 

*  Rambler,  No.  170. 
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proposition  is  only  a  contract  or  promise  of  marriage,  and  that 
from  such  THEREFORE  there  can  spring  no  real  issue.  * 

It  appears  that  the  instances  of  playfulness  and  humour  in 
the  P.  of  L.  are  exactly  eighth,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Progressionist.  He  seems  at  least  to  remember  his  Accidence, 
and  can  tell  how  many  parts  of  speech  there  are.  He  says 
with  great  selfcomplacency,  "  Is  this  playfulness  &c.? — Is 
this,&c.  ? — Is  this,  &c.  ?  It  might  be  replied,  Certainly  not. 
So  curiously  happy  is  he  in  these  selections,  that  scarce  one  of 
the  tight  appear  to  have  been  intended  as  playful  or  humorous. 
All  oi  them  seem  to  me  severe,  serious,  or  monitory.  But 
the  Author  has  himself  given  so  full  and  complcat  an  answer 
to  this  part,  in  his  "  Introductory  Letter,"  that  more  is 
unnecessary. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  that  so  much  should  be  required  of  the 
Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  It  appears,  as  if  a  kind  of  perfection  had 
been  expected  in  his  work.  Are  there  no  blemishes  in  Horace  and 
Juvenal  ?  no  personal  reflections,  which  were  well  understood 
in  their. time  ?  Was  there  ever  any  Satire,  addressed  to  a  Nation 
at  large,  which  was  not  in  some  measure  personal,  at  the  time 
in  which  it  was  written  ?  Are  there  no  observations  rather  flip- 
pant, and  sometimes  imprudent,  in  the  finished  satires  of  Boileau 
and  Pope  ?  I  believe  no  satirical  Poet  was  ever  wholly  exempt 
from  such  blemishes.  -I  would  not  defend  the  faults  or  defects 
of  one  writer,  by  those  of  another.  But  I  would  ask  with  great 
temper,  whether  in  any  Satirical  Poem  of  the  same  extent, 
and  variety  of  subjects,  so  few  instances  of  imprudence,  or 
impropriety,  or  inattention  can  be  produced,  3s  in  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature.  I  very  candidly  declare,  I  think  it 
impossible.  If  it  were  of  sufficient  importance,  I  am  of  opinion, 

that 

*  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,  chap.  7. 
t  Progress  of  Satire,  2d  edit.  Preface. 
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that  each  instance  might  admit  of  a  vindication,  if  it  were 
adviseable  to  produce  the  ground,  the  authority,  and  the 
reasons  fur  which,  as  I  conceive,  they  were  introduced.  In 
a  revolutionary  age,  a  Satirist  has  to  contend  with  dangerous 
tenets  publickly  professed,  or  privately  favoured;  with 
novelty,  prejudice,  folly,  impudence  personified,  false  learning, 
insolence,  the  rage  of  system,  erudition  misapplied,  frivolous 
conduct,  unthinking  levity,  open  wickedness,  and  secret 
designs.  Men,  therefore,  as  well  as  their  measures,  and  their 
doctrines,  must  be  marked,  and  held  forth  to  the  publkk 
observation.  They  who  have  made  such  objections,  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  time.  But  if  such 
objections  are  indeed  just,  "  Down,  down,  proud  Satire! 
though  a  realm  be  spoiled." 

I  always  thought  that  some  little  reprehension  was  due  to 
the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  in  a  few  instances.  I  will 
meet  The  Progressionist,  but  not  half-way.  I  cannot 
encounter  such  a  Major  Sturgeon  in  poetry,  in  all  his 
marchings  and  counter-marchings,  and  particularly  in  this 
last  expedition. 

I  think  it  was  improper  in  the  Author  of  the  Pursuits  to 
speak  slightingly  of  Mr.  Abbot,  a  member  of  parliament,  a 
gentleman  of  learning  and  great  respectability  of  character, 
for  his  intended  Digest  ot  the  Laws.  But  the  Author  of  the 
P.  of  L.  seems  to  have  withdrawn  his  censure  very  readily, 
and  upon  an  early  conviction  of  it's  impropriety.  It 
appeared  but  in  one  edition  of  the  Fourth  Dialogue,  published 
separately.  Yet  I  still  maintain,  that  a  pubiick  caution  to 
the  ablest  man  in  the  kingdom,  is  not  unuseful  at  such  a 
time  as  this ;  nor  can  the  Progressionist  be  acquainted  with 
the  motive,  which  might  have  given  rise  to  it.  But  with 
such  a  writer  repentance  and  amendment  are  but  evidences  of 
increased  guilt.  Gaudet  mcnstris,  mentisquc  tumvltu. 

b  2  A" 
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.  As  to  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion,  and 
the  various  discussions  on  the  French  emigrants,  and 
particularly  the  priests,  the  Author  of  the  Pursuits  stands  in 
need  of  no  additional  vindication.  In  all  his  notes,  and  in 
his  introductory  letter,  he  lias  given  a  full,  perfect,  and 
compleat  explanation  of  his  publick.  sentiments.  I  think  it 
Satisfactory.  In  my  solemn  opinion,  his  motives  were  honest ; 
his  caution  justifiable;  his  reasons  forcible  and  convincing; 
and  the  measures  he  recommended,  appear  to  have  been  dictated 
by  sound  policy  and  charity,  and  the  true  humanity  of  a 
Protestant  statesman.  The  late  proceedings  in  Ireland  arc  the 
best  (and  as  I  am  persuaded,  an  unanswerable]  commentary  on 
his  text.  I  refer  you  to  his  own  words,  and  arguments ;  for 
I  will  not  discuss  the  matter  again  needlessly.  The  moral 
babble  of  the  Progressionist  on  this  occasion  might  be  natural 
enough  in  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Jerningham. 

In  my  full'and  most  unequivocal  belief,  the  Author  of  the 
P.  of  L.  never  intended  any  ridicule  whatsoever  on  "  The 
Literary  Fund"  -  Nothing  but  malice  or  stupidity  coulel 
misrepresent  him  in  this  instance,  and  the  playful  allusion  to 
the  Sportula.  He  was  speaking  of  Mr.  Boscawen's  Horace, 
which  he  did  not  admire;  and  that  gentleman  being  a 
Commissioner  in  the  Victualling  Office,  appears  to  have 
.suggested  the  allusion,  which  gave  offence,  when  tortured 
into  a  hidden  meaning.  And  very  probably  when  the  Author 
found  it  so  unaccountably  misunderstood,  he  omitted  it.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  man  of  his  disposition  never  could 
have  cast,  a  reflection  either  on  that,  or  on  any  other  useful 
institution  whatsoever.  If  Mr.  Boscawen  published  his 
translation  of  Horace,  I  suppose  there  is  no  statute  of  pains  and 
penalties  for  those  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  disapprove  of  it. 
I  join  with  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L,  in  his  opinion  of  the 

translation. 
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translation.  I  speak  impartially;  for  I  have  not  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with 'Mr.  Boscawen  :  I  know  not  even  his 
person. 

If  suck  is  the  scheme  of  interpretation  and  allegory,  which  is 
to  be  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Progressionist,  I  shall 
soon  expect  to  see  him  prove,  that  the  Art  of  Cookery,  by  that 
excellent  and  useful  citizen  Mr.  John  Farley,  is  one  concealed 
Satire,  from  beginning  to  end  upon  the  literature,  and  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  under  the  form  of  receipts  and  made 
dishes.  There  is  one  of  them  which,  I  am  sure,  the  Progres- 
sionist will  assert  and  prove  to  be  directed  against  him  and  his 
pamphlet.  The  reader  of  taste  will  perhaps  be  of  the  same 
opinion.  It  is  called,  "  THE  CALF'S  HEAD  Surprized." 
The  metaphorical  culinary  citizen  informs  us,  in  page  1 16  of 
his  *  valuable  work,  that  "  THE  CALF'S  HEAD  Surprized" 
is  an  elegant  top-dis\i>  not  very  expensive  t.  He 
recommends  us  to  prepare  it,  by  raising  off  the  skin  with 
a  sharp-pointed  knife,  and  as  much  meat  from  the  bone 
as  you  can  possibly  get ;  so  that  it  may  appear  like  a 
a  whole  head  .when  stuffed ;  but  be  careful  not  to  cut 
holes  in  the  skin.'"  He  then  recommends  a  mixture  of 
pepper,  the  best  (AttickJ  salt,  and  other  pungent  ingredients; 
and  he  says,  "  pour  a  little  of  it  into  the  ears,  and  the  rest 
into  the  head."  This  severe  style,  and  the  clear  allusion, to 
the  Progress  of  Satire,  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  a  doubt. 
Hercules  is  not  better  known  by  his  foot,  than  the  Progres- 
sipnist's  pamphlet  from  Mr.  Farley's  receipt.  If  such  is  .the 

b  3  tendency 

t  Art  of  Cookery  made  plain  and  easy  to  every  understanding 
in  the  kingdom,  by  John  Farley,  Cook,  to  the  London  Tavern, 
8th  Edit. — N.  B.  It  is  said  to  be  among  the  tracts  recom- 
mended by  the  Hon.  the  Commissioners  of  H,  M.  Victualling 
Office,  for  promoting  good  living,  &c.  &c. 

*  Progress  of  Satire,  price  2s. 
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tendency  of  the  book,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  will  do  well  to 
looic  with  caution,  in  their  visits  to  the  London  Tavern,  on  the 
designs  of  Citizen  John  Farley  and  his  dangerous  compositions. 
From  these  interpretations  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  State 
apprehends  as  much  danger  from  Mr.  Farley,  as  the  Literary 
Fund  does  from  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  Literature. 

As  to  the  charge  against  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  of  having 
admitted  any  expressions  of  an  indecent  nature,  I  think  it 
perfectly  ridiculous.  The  passages  which  are  brought  to 
support  the  opinion,  may  be  again  submitted  to  the  reader. 
The  following  is  termed  by  the  Progressionist  *'  grossly 
indecent."  It  should  be  first  recollected,  that  the  passage 
itself  is  declared  by  it's  Author,  "  to  record  the  political 
conversion  of  Lord  Loughborough  to  Mr.  Pitt's  party." 
This  is  done  under  the  imagery  taken  from  the  serenata  of 
Acis  and  Galatea.  The  lines  are  these  : 

"  Nay  Thurlow  once,  'tis  said,  could  sing  or  swear, 
Like  Polyphcme,  I  cannot,  cannot  bear  ; 
For,  ah  !  presumptuous  Acis  wrests  the  prize, 
And  ravishes  the  nymph  before  his  eyes  ; 
Such  feats  his  honour  little  Pepper  saw, 
In  all  the  pride  of  musick  and  of  law.  t 

When  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  declared,  and  the 
allusion    to  a    well-known    story  so    fully    understood,    it 


exceeds  all  power  of  lace  to  be  grave  at  such  a  charge. 

s 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary  says,  to  ravish  is  to  take  away 
by  violence,  and  he  quotes  Shakespeare  for  the  illustration  : 

"  Their 


P.  of  L.  Dial.  2.  v.  25"  reac^  a^so  l^e  note« 
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"  Their  vow  is  made 

To  ransack  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravish* d  Helen  sleeps." 

I  make  no  doubt,  that  THE  OPPOSITION,  and  that  good  man, 
Mr.  Fox,  thought  this  ravishing  of  so  able  an  assistant,  or  rather 
leader  of  the  party,  a  direct  and  most  indecent  felony  on  the 
part  of  the  minister.  In  my  opinion,  the  Poet  supposes  a 
little  more  than  the  truth;  and  succeeds  in  fiction.  •  I 
conceive  the.  Nymph  was  willing  to  be  won,  yet  not  wholly 
unsought.  I  know  nothing  of  that  reluctant  amorous  delay, 
with  which  Lord  Loughborough  resigned  his  legal  charms 
.  to  Mr.  Pitt.  The  minister  well  knew  by  whom  the  armour 
of  that  political  virgin  had  been  often  tried.  Blood  and 
\var  were  to  be  her  dowry.  Her  bridal  gown  was  soon 
changed  into  the  sagum  of  a  siege-directing  Chancellor. 
If  this  be  indecent,  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  cabinet  at  St. 
James's  to  justify  the  assault.  If  I  had  been  the  Author  of 
the  P.  of  L.  I  should  be  in  no  pain  for  the  Panel. 

The    Progessionist    affirms,     that     "  Sir   James    Bland 
Burgess,   Baronet,    is    ridiculed    for   not  having  made   his 
Poem   lascivious   and   indecent."       The    passage    itself    is 
the  best  answer.  The  Poet  speaking  in  the  Second  Dialogue, 
that  he  could  do,  such  and  such  things ;  among  them  he  says, 
"  Or  to  Cythaeron  from  the  Treasury,  move, 
And  like  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  murmur  love."* 

I  refer  you  to  the  whole  of  the  note  upon  these  lines,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  part.  "  Sir  James  says  of  Cupid,  "  That 
boy  and  that  boy's  deeds  shall  not  pollute  my  measure."  Tiie 
Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  says;  "  Now  when  I  consider  what 
Virgil  and  Tasso  have  said  and  sung  of  "  that  boy  and  that 
boy's  deeds,"  it  is  a  little  prudish  in  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess, 

b  4  Baronet, 

*  P.  of  L,    Dial.  2,  v.  63.  and-the  notes. 
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Baronet  and  Poet,  on  such  a  subject  to  have  such  fear*.  A 
poet  may  be  a  little  playful."  I  believe  there  is  not  a  Court  in 
the  whole  world,  not  even  a  Jury  of  the  Muses  and  Graces 
in  the  island  of  Love,  who  would  not  acquit  the  Author  of 
any  charge,  but  that  of  pleasantry.  I  think  the  Progressionist 
has  not  quite  forgot  his  former  character  in  La  Mancha,  and 
has  yet  some  secret  Dulcinea  of  Toboso,  whose  charms  he  has 
sworn  to  defend  and  maintain  againft  the  whole  universe.  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  some  new  freaks  in  the 
Brown  Mountains. 

The  Progressionist  next  informs  us  of  some  "  infamous 
allusions  respecting  Mr.  GEORGE  STEEVENS."  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  any  "  infamous  allusions," 
whatsoever  to  that  most  accomplished  Editor  of  Shakspeare.  I 
have  examined  the  P.  of  L.  again  and  again,  and  can  only 
find,  that  Mr.  Steevens  is  called  the  Whipper-in  of  the 
Shakspeare  Pack  of  Commentators.  He  is  complimented 
for  his  learning  and  abilities;  and  reprehended  for  the 
indecency  of  some  of  his  illustrations  of  Shakspeare.  His 
very  early  visits  to  London  from  Hampstead,  to  correct 
his  edition  of  the  poet  in  1793,  gave  the  Author  of  the 
Pursuits  some  sportive  apprehensions  for  his  classick  purity. 
And  why  ?  Because  Aurora  might  have  mistaken  Mr. 
Steevcns  at  so  an  early  an  hour  for  her  own  Cephalic. 
Risum  teneatis  ? 

The  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  has  not  attempted  to  penetrate 
Mr.  Steevens's  retirement  on  the  Heath  of  Hampstead,  or  to 
pry  into  the  mysteries  of  his  closet.  The  retreats  of  virtue 
and 'erudition  were  ever  sacred.  The  consolations  of  solitary 
reflection  are  reserved  for  men  of  uncorrupted  integrity : 
they  need  not  to  fly  from  their  enemies,  or  from  themselves. 

They 
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They  have  a  claim  to  private  affection,  seconded  and 
confirmed  by  the  publick  esteem.  In  all  the  busy  agitations  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  they  remember  those  honourable 
principles  which  have  uniformly  directed  their  conduct;  they 
remember  them,  and  are  at  peace.  As  I  cannot  discover 
what  allusions  the  Progressionist  insinuates,  I  am  under  the 
necessity  of  dismissing  the  charge.  If  he  should  think 
proper  to  specify  them,  time  might  be  found  for  the  discussion. 
Till  then,  I  am  silent  through  ignorance.  The  Editor  of 
Shakspeare  has  no  need  of  such  a  pen  as  the  Progressionist's 
in  his  defence.  If  Mr.  Steevens  himself  should  be  inclined 
to  present  the  world  with  a  History  of  his  own  life  and 
writings,  he  could  not  leave  a  more  instructive  lesson  to 
posterity. 

The  indignation  of  the  Progressionist  next  rises  to  a  more 
than  ordinary  height,  when  he  thinks  of  that  ornament  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  Mr.  Barrister  Erskine.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  no  one  appears  to  have  wished  health  and  spirits 
to  Mr.  Erskine  more  than  the.Anthor  of  the  P.  of  L. 

•«  And  while  the  busy  Hall 
Attracts  him  still  to  toil  for  power  or  geld, 
Sweetly  may  He  his  vacant  hours  possess 
In  Hampste'ad,  courted  by  the  western  wind."* 

But  it  seems  the  Progressionist  is  very  angry  at  the 
mention  of  Mr.  Erskine's  Materia  Medica.  If  indeed  the 
poppy  were  described  on  the  brow  of  a  poet,  he  would 
understand  the  propriety  of  it :  but  if  the  opium  is  said  to  sink 
into  the  skull  of  a  Lawyer,  we  are  told,  that  all  shame  is  lost. 

The 

*  Armstrong's  Art  of  Health,  B.  i. 
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The  Progressionist,  In  the  fury  of  his  zeal  to  prove 
that  he  himself  is  sleepless,  appears  in  an  attitude  copied 
from  Bedlam,  or  Parnassus: 

Fire  in  his  eye,  and  papers  in  his  hand, 

He  raves,  recites,  and  maddens  round  the  land. 

If  Mr.  Erskine  has  read  his  defence  by  this  real  enemy 
to  his  reputation,  I  well  know  what  he  would  think  and 
say,  when  such  stupidity  is  offered  for  wit,  and  any  nar- 
coticks  (but  his  own)  for  restoratives. 

What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove  ? 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  love  ? 

But,  after  all,  what  are  these  sarcastick  and  contemp- 
tuous terms  on  Mr.  Erskine?  What  is  this  note  so 
*'  unworthy  of  a  gentleman  or  a  scholar  ?"  If  I  had 
been  the  author,  I  should  not  offer  any  other 
apology,  than  the  words  upon  the  record,  produced  and 
read  in  court.  The  Clerk  may  now  read  them,  if  he 
pleases. 

•'  In  state  affairs  all  Barristers  are  dull ; 
And  Erskine  nods,  the  opium  in  his  skull."* 

If  I  had  written  them,  I  should  be  most  in  pain  for  the 
first  line.  Consider,  how  discouraging,  how  unkind  to 
the  Professional  Gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  delivered  as  a  self-evident  proposition.  There  are 
indeed  many  exceptions  to  it ;  and  the  question  is  now  rather 
nice,  and  perhaps  dangerous.  Erect  your  ears !  From 
Lincolns  Inn  to  Bloomsbury,  *'  The  hum  of  either  army 
stilly  sounds  ! :'  The  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  must  surely 
have  forgotten  himself. 

We  all  remember,  when  THURLOW  and  WEDDER- 
BURN  E  were  called  into  Parliament,  how  soon  they  proved 

what 
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\vhat  manner  of  men  they  were.  They  separated  the  lawyer 
from  the  statesman.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Bar  at  that 
period.  Never  before  were  such  irresistible,  overbearing 
powers  and  talents  displayed  by  the  official  defenders  of 

a  Minister. 

Hos  mirabantur  Athenae 

Torrentes,  pleni  et  moderantes  fraena  theatri. 

Lord  North  indeed,  when  he  appointed  Thurlow  and 
Wedderburne  his  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  meant 
no  more  than  to  give  spirit,  eloquence,  and  argument  to 
his  measures;  but  in  effect  he  hung  a  millstone  on  the 
necks  of  all  their  successors.  This  by  the  way. 

I  proceed  to  the  second  verse  and  the  comment  upon 
it. 

"  And  Erskine  nods,  the  opium  in  his  skull." 

The  note  begins  thus.  "MR.  BARRISTER  ERSKINE  is 
"famous  for  taking  opium  in  great  quantities  ;  (I  have 
"  often  heard  him  speak  in  praise  of  it)  and  if  he  proceeds 
*'  in  this  manner,  it  is  apprehended  that  his  political  facul- 
*'  ties  will  die  of  too  large  a  dose,  of  which  there  are  some 
"  symptoms  already."  Here  is  the  assertion.  A  plain 
matter  of  fact,  acknowledged  and  approved  by  Mr.  Erskine 
himself,  and  the  Author  of  the  Pursuits  only  expresses  a 
kind  apprehension,  and  solicitude  for  the  consequences. 
The  words  "  Mr.  Barrister  Erskine"  seem  to  be  repeated, 
merely  that  Mr.  Erskine  might  always  remember  the  publick 
opinion,  and  never  consider  himself  as  a  statesman,  but  by 
way  of  eminence,  The  Barrifter. 

I  can  see  neither  contempt  nor  sarcasm  in  the  observa- 
tion. I  think  it  indeed  rather  adulatory  at  the  expence 
of  his  brethren;  They  are  all  declared  to  be  dull  in  state 
affairs ;  but  some  powerful  cause  seems  necessary  to  pro- 
duce dulness  in  Mr.  Erskine.  There  may  be  also  a  gentle 

admo- 
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admonition  or  some  allusion,  more  than  meets  the  ear.  \Ve 
are  told,  that  the  highest  Rulers  in  that  Nation,  which  is 
most  celebrated  for  an  attachment  to  Opium,  are  seldom 
inclined  to  bear  any  brothers  near  the  throne.  And  this  is 
an  allegory. 

But  the  Progressionist,  ,  who  generally  draws  his 
logick  from  Dr.  Cornelius,  seems  strangely  to  have 
forgotten  a  grand  rule  of  Philosopher  Crambe,  "  That 
there  can  be  no  more  in  the  conclusion  than  there  was  in 
the  premises."  But  in  argument  he  redoubles  his  vene- 
ration for  him,  by  strictly  adhering  to  another  dictum  of 
his  great  Instructor,  namely  "  that  the  conclusion  always 
follows  the  weaker  part."i  The  understanding  of  the  Pro- 
gressionist seems  indeed  to  be  in  such  a  state,  that  I  do  not 
think  it  expedient  to  awaken  or  even  to  disturb  it.  Sleep 
is  the  belt  restorative  ;  but  there  is  a  sleep,  which  is  unt,o 
death. 

It  is  allowed  that  Mr.  Ersldne  is  a  man  of  talents  and 
great  eloquence;  and  has  made  more  extensive  conquefts 
in  his  profession  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Be  it  so. 
Expende  Annibalem!  Every  honour  is  paid  to  his  genius, 
and  professional  rank  and  distinction ;  hut  his  political 
eminence  and  ability  are  absolutely  denied.  In  the  hall 
of  ^.olus  he  is  declared  supreme  ;  but  the  command  of  the 
trident,  which  he  had  vainly  and  so  unaccountably 
assumed,  is  wrested  from  him. 

When  THE  STORMS  are  once  set  at  liberty,  Mr. 
Erskine  knows,  that  wisdom  and  power  are  often  inefficient 
for  their  control.  They  are  represented,  by  the  Poet,  as 
in  one  perpetual  struggle  against  authority,  reluctant  and 
terrible.  It  is  a  cavern  vast  and  spacious,  a  prison  houfe, 
where  they  are  chained  down  in  confinement.  But  when 

the 
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the  spear  is  thrust  into  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  unloose 
them,  and  they  are  unloosed  ;  the  day  and  the  sky  disap- 
pear ;  darkness  is  interrupted  by  the  lightning  alone,  and 
general  destruction  and  desolation  seem  to  be  inevitable.  In 
France,  and  in  every  country  which  France  has  invaded, 
deceived,  revolutionized,  and  plundered,  this  picture  of 
political  storms  has  been  realized. 

But  Mr.  Erskine,  though  ke  kneiv  all  this,  did  not  feel 
his  heart  humbled.  His  voice,  his  talents,  and  his  doctrines 
have  been  all  exerted  in  strange  union  against  the  best 
political  interefls  of  Great  Britain.  1  agree  with  the 
Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  that  his  pamphlet  on  the  French 
war  is  flimsy  and  puerile.  I  am  ftill  more  inclined  to 
think  it  reprehensible  and  dangerous  ;  it  is  full  of 
misrepresentations.  There  is  not  one  mark  of  a  Statesman's 
mind  impressed  on  any  page.  Mr.  Burke  first  read  the 
writing  on  the  great  wall  of  France,  and  made  known 
to  Europe  the  interpretation  thereof. 

Mr.  Erskine  forgets,  that  the  French  themselves 
require  something  more  than  the  talents  of  a  Barrister^ 
however  brilliant,  to  direct  their  councils.  An  honourable 
and  useful  profession  in  a  free  country,  is  Mr.  Erskine's 
undoubted  right.  Let  him  remain  there  with  credit  to 
himself,  and  advantage  to  others.  I  hope  never  again  to 
hear  that  eloquence,  so  successful  in  defending  the  reli- 
gion of  his  country  in  her  courts  of  law,  employed  against 
her  safety  and  her  government.  His  vanity  may  deceive 
him  ;  and  it  is  indeed  deceived,  if  he  thinks  that  Barras 
or  Talleyrand,  by  any  future  order  of  a  Directory,  would 
*'  clothe  him  in  scarlet,  and  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  his 
neck,  and  make  a  proclamation  concerning  him,  that  he 
should  be  the  third  ruler  in"  the  new  Republick.  No. 
They  would  soon  forget  the  tinsel  of  his  eloquence  in 

the 
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the  sterling  weight  of  his  property.  There  is  no  security 
against  the  Goth  or  the  Gaul.  The  mystery  of  their 
morality  and  of  their  politicks  is  penetrated,  and  revealed 
in  open  day  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  civilized  world. 

Periere  latebrae 

Tot  seder um  \  POPULO  VENIA  EST  ER.EPTA  NOCENTI  ; 
AGNOVERE  suos  !* 

There  is  a  fatality  which  attends  the  Progressionist 
\vhetherhe  marches  through  Weftminfter  Hall,  or  loiters 
in  the  Treasury  Chambers  ;  whether  he  appears  as  a 
Nuncio  from  the  ancient  Vatican,  or  in  the  weeds  of 
Dominick  from  the  Castle  at  Winchester.  His  judgment 
and  understanding  keep  pace  with  his  natural  politeness. 
He  provokes  a  discussion,  which  might  have  ceased  ;  and 
revives  a  controversy  which,  but  for  his  imprudence, 
might  have  rested.  Yet  as  he  says,  that  he  intends  "  to 
fhew  the  artifice  and  malignity  of  the  Author  of  the  Pur- 
suits of  Literature  in  their  true  light ;"  the  friends  of  that 
work  will  be  pleased  when  the  charge  is  repelled.  The 
respect  due  to  the  English  Nation  who  have  honoured  it, 
and  whom  the  Progressionist,  with  his  usual  courteous- 
ness,  styles  "  the  addle-headed  publick^' ^  may  require  some 
justification.  The  hand  of  friendship  and  affection  for 
the  truth  and  importance  of  the  work  will,  I  trust,  be  able 
to  effect  it. 

The  conduct  of  the  Progressionist  frequently  resembles 
that  of  Sir  William   Draper,,  though  without  one  trait  of 
the  learning  and  ability  of  that  undaunted  Knight.    The 
defence  of   Lord  Granby   by    Sir   William,  and  the  zeal 
of  Major  Scott  for  Mr.  Hastings  are  almost  proverbial  for 
their  consequences.     I  am    also  of  opinion,    that  if  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Warton   had  been  abandoned  by  the  Pro- 
gressionist, 
*  Lucan.  lib.  4.  v.  irjz. 
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gressionist,  it  would  have  been  esteemed  as  no  breach  of 
friendship  by  the  learned  Editor  of  Pope's  works. 

I  have  just  re-perused  the  whole  of  the  objections  made 
by  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  to  Dr.  Warton's  edition  of 
Pope,  and  the  comments  on  those  objections  by  the 
Progressionist,  and  his  Impartial  Brother.  Sancho  and 
Quixote  were  not  more  faithful  to  each  other.  The  Castilian 
gravity  is  happily  tempered  with  a  sententious  proverbial 
buffoonery.  They  seem  equally  zealous  for  the  helmet  of 
Mambrino,  and  the  doctorial  robe  of  Joseph  Warton.  They 
find  a  few  spots  upon  the  divine  ermine  and  academical 
scarlet,  and  by  an  aukward  attempt  to  remove  them,  the 
marks  become  indelible,  and  sink  into  the  very  grain.  They 
exert  all  the  sinews  of  the  body,  but  fury  and  violence,  as 
usual,  relax  those  of  the  mind.  The  terms,  '\insolence, 
brutality,  cowardice"  and  some  others,  are  so  familiar  in 
their  mouths,  that  the  colour  of  their  forehead  is  not  more 
conspicuous  than  the  ground  of  their  hearts. 

Let  me  ask  them:  have  they  ever  weighed  seriously  the  pe- 
riod in  which  we  live?  Have  they  felt  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing with  greater  and  still  increasing  vigilance,  every  avenue 
to  moral  corruption  ?  We  are  reminded  now  more  than  ever 
of  the  conceit  of  the  fabulist,  not  inelegantly  applied  by  the 
orator  of  Byzantium. t  "  Sorrow  is  made  more  permanent. 
The  clay,  of  which  man  was  formed,  was  not  tempered  with 
water,  but  with  tears."  The  miseries  of  all  civilized  states 
are  multiplying  in  every  form,  and  fpringing  up  from 
sources  never  yet  conceived.  New  fountains  are  opening 
under  our  feet,  and  they  cast  forth  waters  of  bitterness. 

4? 

Channels  must  be  prepared  to  carry  them  off  the  land  in 

every 

t   — Ayrr^v  E/u/Aovwrefav.     TBTO  o  AICTUKO;  X?yei*     rcav  yap 
.VTM  o  npopt^SEt/s- ,  a^'  £   TOV  Avfipwzrov    ^s^Aao-arc,  «x 
aev  utixn,  aXXa  Szxpvois. 

Themistii,  Orat.  32.  p,  359.    Ed,  Harduini,  1684. 
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every  direction.  Time  and  the  hour  have  not  yet  run 
through  the  roughest  day,  which  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
ever  experienced.  Among  the  causes  of  many  present 
calamities,  I  fear  we  must  number  the  intemperance  of 
Literature  in  one  kingdom,  and  the  neglect  of  culture  in  the 
other.  I  think  it  was  very  wisely  observed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  ignorance  and  want  of  instruction 
dispose  the  mind  to  revolution  and  rebellion.  It  is  equally 
true,  that  the  dreams  of  a  heated  brain,  the  meteors  of 
modern  philosophy,  and  the  beatifick  visions  of  experimental 
statesmen  and  accredited  scholars,  have  produced  the  same 
fatal  tendency.  We  have  lived  to  see  no  mimick  desolation. 
Palaces  have  been  unpeopled,  battlements  have  been  shaken, 
fortresses  laid  prostrate,  and  every  polished  edifice  defaced 
and  mutilated. 

The  mine  was  laid  and  sprung  originally  by  Literature, 
falsely  so  called.  And  when  the  strict  and  unbending 
principles  of  'morality  are  relaxed  or  discountenanced,  and 
the  passions  let  loose  and  inflamed  by  licentious  language 
and  luscious  imagery,  theruin  is  soon  compleated.  The  horrors 
are  realized,  and  fiction  is  no  more.  At  such  a  period  as  this, 
are  we  to  rise  and  watch,  or  to  be  for  ever  fallen  ? 

If  I  had  not  a  greater  regard  for  Dr.  Warton  than  the 
Progressionist  has,  I  should  copy  the  whole  note  on  his 
edition  of  Pope's  works,  from  the  Pursuits  of  Literature. 
I  think  every  charge  in  that  note  may  be  substantiated.  In 
particular,  the  charge  of  having  published  the  scandalous 
Imitation  of  the  Second  Satire*  of  Horace,  against  the  last 
injunctions  and  directions  of  Mr.  Pope  himself,  admits  of  no 
defence  whatsoever.  There  is  a  shamelessness,  as  well  as 
fully,  in  some  parts  of  the  Progressionist's  defence,  which  I 
could  not  have  expected.  The 

*  The  Im/iartial  Brother  of  The  Progressionist  says,  tl.at  "  Dr. 
Warton  is  reprehended  for  publishing  the  Satires  of  Pope." 
Strictures,  page  27. — I  only  notice  it  for  the  wilful  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  plural  for  the 
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The  Author  ®f  the  P.  of  L.  well  knew  the  humanity  and 
characteristick  of  an  Englishman  ;  and  the  respect  due  to  age 
and  learned  repose.  lam  convinced,  he  felt  a  veneration  for  the 
hoary  head,  and  the  laurels  of  a  veteran.  He  seemed  to  regret, 
that  all  scholars  have  not  preserved  the  same  consistency  and 
propriety  with  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Melmoth;  but  he  most 
certainly  expressed  himself  with  that  warmth,  severity,  and 
earnestness,  which  the  interest  of  his  country  seemed  to  demand. 
De  Republica  graviter  querens,  de  Homine  nihil  di-xit. 

The  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  put  this  plain  question : 
"  Am  I  to  spare  publick  criticism  (of  an  edition  of  Pope's 
works)  because  of  Dr.  Warton's  age?"  And  he  asks, 
Is  it  in  the  title  page  of  the  edition  ?"  or  he  might  have 
added,  "  Is  there  any  allusion  to  it  in  any  part  of  the 
work  ?"  If  the  edition  is  not  designed  to  supersede,  by  it's 
excellence,  the  use  of  Dr.  Warburton's,  or  any>  other,  the 
argument  might  be  changed  in  some  measure.  But  there 
is  no  compromise,  no  qualifying  circumstance  whatsoever. 

The  Author  of  the  Pursuits  expostulated  with  Dr.  Warton 
on  the  impropriety  of  seeming  to  laugh  at,  or  to  decry,  the 
use  of  moral  satire,  and  the  endeavours  after  a  reformation  of 
manners.  He  also  strongly  condemned  the  Doctor  for 
the  tendency  of  many  of  his  notes,  to  favour  those  fetal 
opinions,  by  which  Europe  has  been  overthrown.  The 
Missionaries  of  the  French  Propaganda  are  in  every  country. 
Troy  was  not  in  greater  danger  from  the  arts  of  Sinon,  than 
Prussia  at  this  moment  from  the  Abbe  Sieyes. 

The  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  said  also,  that  Dr.  Warton 
praised  VOLTAIRE  too  much.  Surely  whoever  is  fully 
acquainted  with  the  desolation  and  misery  which  Voltaire's 

c  writings 
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writings  and  principles  have  effected,  will  be  surprizcu  at  the 
mildness  of  the  term,  by.  which  they  are  characterized.  *'  I 
have  always  been  as  ready  (says  Dr.  Warton)  to  censure  his 
imftnsijtentics,  as  to  praise  his  talents."*  Any  person  who 
has  read  Baruel's  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism,  will  be  astonished 
to  hear  of  the  inconsistency  of  a  man,  whose  actions, 
writings,  and  principles  formed  one  regular,  consistent,  and 
undeyiating  plan  for  the  destruction  of  all  religion  and 
established  government.  1  should  have  expected  another  tone 
and  other  language  from  a  Doctor  in  Divinity. 

•• 

I  remember  that  Doctor  Moore,  in  his  View  of  the  French 
Revolution,  t  tells  us,  it  was  Voltaire's  misfortune  not  to 
be  a  believer  in  Christianity.  He  told  us  well.  He  says  also, 
that  his  attempts  to  overturn  the  established  religion  of  his 
country,  cannot  be  excused.  Why,  well  too.  But  he  and 
Dr.  Warton  both  concur  in  a  strange  observation,  on  the 
respect  with  which  Voltaire  treats  Christianity  in  all  his 
Dramas.  ^  Dr.  Moore  calls  it  *  peculiarity.  But  what  dors 
that  prove  ?  Dramatick  characters  surely  must  be  drawn  con- 
sistently.  A  writer  of  plays  must  not  openly  outrage  the 
government  or  religion  of  his  country;  more  especially  in  a 
Roman  Catholick  kingdom.  Neither  the  police,  nor  the 
audience,  would  suffer  such  characters  and  such  representa- 
tions on  a  publick  theatre.  Besides,  an  open,  apparent 
respect  and  recommendation  of  Christianity  was  an  essential 
part  of  Voltaire's  plan  to  overthrow  it.  He  was  an  actor' 

himself 

*  Walton's  Pope1,  vol.  i.  Lite  of  the  Author,  p.  xxxviii. 
note. 

i  Vol.  ir  p.  24. 

\  Dr.  Warton's  Edition  of  Pope,  vol.  1.     Life  of  Pope, 

page  38.     "  Voltaire  was   an   ljuaditvcr;  wuich   however 
ears  in  his  tragedies." 
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himself  in  every  thing.  Cujuslibet  r  ti  simulator  et  dis simulator \ 
The  people  knew  nothing  of  the  amulet,  or  horrid  formulary* 
which  he  wore  under  his  cap,  and  signed  in  every  letter  to  his 
private  friends.  The  "  Ecrasez  V  Infame"  had  not  then  been 
made  publick.  What  could  they  know  of  his  interior?  On 
his  knees  before  the  Romish  mass  in  a  publick  church ;  with 
a  Confessor  openly  maintained  in  his  house;  with  a  chapel 
in  that  house,  and  regular  daily  service  in  that  chapel ;  with 
every  exterior  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  national 
religion  and  catholick  superstition;  the  kiss  of  Judas  was 
fidelity,  when  compared  with  the  calm,  deliberate,  secret, 
exterminating  hypocrisy  of  this  arch  Theomachist. 

The  first  Traitor  lived  to  repent,  that  he  had  "  betrayed  the 
innocent  blood."  The  Sanhedrim  of  the  day  told  him,  "  What 
is  that  to  us,  see  thou  to  that."  He  cast  down  the  money  before 
the  priests,  and  elders  in  the  temple,  departed,  and  perished 
by  his  own  hand.  The  Sanhedrim  of  France,  when  they 
met,  had  indeed  nothing  left  but  the  ashes  of  their  Founder 
to  canonize*  What  they  could  do,  they  did.  They  acknow- 
ledged his  work,  and  his  services,  being  so  done  and  so  allowed. 
If  they  had  been  inclined  to  take  hi s  pieces  of  silver  and  gold, 
it  would  have  been  very  lawful  for  them  to  have  put  them  into 
the  national  treasury,  for  it  was  THE  PRICE  OF  BLOOD.  They 
might  have  been  still  more  consistent.  They  might  at  least 
have  taken  Ferney  from  his  heirs  for  the  use  ot  the  martyrs  of 
the  Revolution^  and  called  it  "  The  field  of  blood,"  unto  this 
day.  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  we  are  insulted  with  mere  words  on 
these  subjects;  when  one  Doctor  calls  them  peculiarities ; 
and  a  Divine  oirthe  Church  of  England  terms  them  inconsistent 
cies.  I  understand  not  these  prudent  submissions,  these  polite 
fears  of  giving  offence  to  any  literary  cabals  in  this,  or  any  other 
kingdom.  I  would  court  no  favour,  no  patronage,  no  applause 
from  those  persons,  whom  upon,  what  0r.  Moore  terms  the 

c  2  "  Elite. 
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"  Elite  dts  Philosophcs"*  the  chosen  elect  of  the  modern 
philosophy. 

If  the  name  of  Dr.  Warton,  and  his  age,  and  his  merits  arc 
registered  in  every  country,  and  in  every  climate,  where  the 
voice  of  English  poetry  is  heard,  and  the  name  of  Pope  and 
his  works  venerated,  the  Progressionist  might  indulge  his 
vein  for  panegyrick.  He  comes  forth  with  such  determined 
fierceness  and  prowess;  he  claims  for  Dr.  Warton,  whatever 
does  or  does  not  belong  to  him  in  all  the  territories  of 
literature,  with  so  sturdy  an  earnestness,  that  you  would  think 
neither  a  field,  nor  a  blade  of  grass,  nor  an  ear  of  corn 
belonged  to  any  other  person.  He  has  all  the  boldness  of  a 
celebrated  advocate,  whose  speech  is  recorded  by  a  female 
historian  :  "  Good  people,  if  you  do  not  declare  and  confess, 
"  that  ALL  these  lands  and  fields  of  corn  belong  to  my  Lord 
"  Marquis  of  Carrabas,  you  shall  all  be  cut  as  small  as 
"  minced  meat."t  I  imagine  we  are  all  as  terrified,  as  the 
peasants  were,  with  the  threats  of  this  Cat  in  Boots. 

Yet  perhaps  in  this  little  island  there  may  be  found  readers 
of  Pope,  who,  in  the  fine  language  of  The  Progressionist, 
are  ignorant,  that  "  Dr.  Warton  has  been  for  nearly  half  a 
"  century  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  to  the  classical 
"  literature  of  his  country."  I  am  persuaded  that  many 
men,  many  women,  and  many  children,  are  certainly 
ignorant  of  this  truth  (which  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L. 
never  denied  io  a  certain  point),  and  yet  they  read  Pope.  If 
The  Progressonist  had  plain  sense,  he  would  have  changed 
his  interrogatories,  which  admit  of  so  easy  an  answer.  He 

would 

*  Dr.  Moore's  View  of  the  French  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
t  Mother  Goose's  Tales  of  the  Master  Cat.  or  Puss  in 
Boots. 
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would  Tiave  found  that  the  praise  of  classical  erudition  was 
granted  liberally  to  Dr.  Warton  ;  and  the  defects  of  the 
critick  rarely  attracted  any  censure.  If  the  Progressionist  had 
thought,  as  well  as  written,  he  must  have  seen,  that  it  was 
not  the  age  of  Popes  Editor,  but  the  Divine  who  forgot 
his  age,  and  the  obligation  of  his  profession,  that  was 
die  object  of  his  censure.  In  a  vigorous,  chearful,  and 
respected  old  age,  like  Dr.  Warton's,  I  discover  no  excuse 
for  his  conduct;  and  he  who  had  so  usefully  and  so 
honourably  presided  over  the  morals  and  learning  of  youth, 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  tendency  of  so 
inflammatory  and  shameless  a  composition,  as  the  Imitation  of 
the  Second  Satire  of  Horace. 

The  question  indeed  is  not,  whether  Dr.  Warton  is  a  man 
of  learning  and  ability  (which  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  has 
not  denied)  ;  but  whether  by  unpardonable  inattention,  or 
by  carelessness,  or  by  design,  he  has  not  forfeited  the  publick 
esteem  as  Editor  of  Pope's  works.  He  has  suffered  them 
to  be  degraded  and  contaminated  by  the  insertion  of  some 
writings,  which  no  readers  called  for,  many  had  forgotten, 
and  the  greater  part  never  knew.  Some  abler  defence,  than 
the  Progressionist  can  make,  is  required.  The  evidence  of 
the  book  is  before  us;  the  Doctor  is  taken  in  Jlagrante 
delicto  ;  the  protest  of  Mr.  Pope  is  upon  record  ;  the  decency 
and  dignity  of  an  Editor  demanded  a  compliance  with  that 
protest ;  the  character  of  the  English  Nation  was  violated, 
when  the  licentious  were  gratified,  the  virtuous  disgusted,  and 
the  unsuspecting  perhaps  corrupted.  Upon  every  principle 
the  action  was  wrong ;  and  it  constituted  a  criminal  offence  in  a 
moral  and  literary  court.  The  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  addressed 
himself  not  so  much  to  Dr.  Warton,  as  to  the  publick.  I 
think  he  was,  and  is,  right.  The  offence,  (if  I  may  use,  by 
analogy,  the  terms  of  law,)  was  not  bailable ;  no  defence  was 

c  3  set 
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Wt  up  by  the  person  accused,  or  by  any  man  acting  by  his 
directions ;  and  I  maintain,  that  the  Author  of  the  Pursuits 
acted  wisely  and  justifiably  in  following  it  up,  and  prosecuting 
the  Doctor  to  conviction.  The  Reverend  Doctor's  office 
was  to  support  morality,  and  to  discountenance  whatever 
tended  to  destroy,  weaken,  or  discredit  it.  The  maxim  of 
the  law  is  wise,  true,  and  solid  :  Quando  aliquid  prohibeturt 
prohibctur  et  omne,  per  quod  dcvenitur  ad  illud"  The 
Doctor  and  The  Progressionist  may  answer  this  at  their 
leisure. 

The  Author  of  the  Pursuits  is  speaking  of  all  the  readers 
of  Pope  in  every  part  of  the  world,  where  the  English 
language  is  either  spoken  or  understood.  Whatever  poet 
may  be  neglected,  his  works  are  studied.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Ganges,  his  numbers  are  heard  with 
delight;  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  distant  shores  that 
author  would  vindicate  the  fame  and  consistency  of  the 
poet.  In  my  opinion,  The  Progressionist  has  hazarded 
something  more  than  the  character  of  his  understanding.  I 
would  also  suggest  to  him,  that  "  in  justice  to  his  friends, 
"  his  future  labours  should  be  confined  to  the  care  of  his 
11  own  reputation.''* 

When  Virgil  had  consigned  his  immortal  work  to 
destruction  by  his  last  injunction,  Augustus  interposed  in, 
behalf  of  the  poet,  and  of  all  posterity.  The  gratitude  of 
Italy  has  been,  and  will  be,  re-ecchoed  by  every  civilized 
nation,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  But  the  request  of 
dying  men,  and  in  particular  of  the  virtuous  and  the  eminent, 
should  meet  with  sacred  attention.  By  that  declaration,  Mr. 

Pope 

*  JUJHUS,  letter  5. 
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Pope  left  liis  works  to  the  world  (I  use  his  own  words)  "  as 
"  Mr.  Wat-burton  *  shall  publish  them,  WITHOUT  FUTURE 
"  ALTERATIONS.'''  He  certainly  provided  for  his  own 
reputation,  and  the  consistency  of  it,  by  this  direction  ;  and 
he  departed  in  tranquillity.  I  think  Mr.  Pope  has  found  an 
avenger  of  the  wrongs  his  memory  has  suffered ;  and  it 
remains  for  The  Progressionist  and  Dr.  Warton  to 
reply : 

"  Id  cincrem,  aut  manes  credis  curare  sepultos  ?" 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  so  schooled  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  classicks.  In  the  very  winding  sheet  of  the  poet 
there  is  verge  enough  to  trace  the  characters  of  his  virtu*, 
and  of  repentance  for  his  errors. 

Lighter  charges  require  fewer  words.  The  Author  of  the 
Pursuits  reprobated  Dr.  Warton,  and  in  my  opinion  justly, 
for  having  exhibited  a  contemptible,  smuggled  likeness  of 
Mr.  Pope.  As  to  the  propriety  and  kindness  of  this  conduct, 
I  refer  to  Dr.  Warton's  own  words.  • "  The  portrait  was 
"  drawn  without  his  knowledge,  when  he  was  deeply  engaged 
"  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Allen  in  the  gallery  at  Prior 
"  Park,  by  Mr.  Hoare,  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the 
"  gallery.  Pope  would  never  have  forgiven  the  painter  had 
"  he.  known  it.  He  was  too  sensible  of  the  deformity  of  his 
"  person,  to  allow  the  whole  of  it  to  be  represented.  This 
"  drawing  is  THEREFORE  exceedingly  valuable,  t"  And 
THEREFORE  the  kindness  and  moral  delicacy  of  Dr. 
Warton  are  exceedingly  remarkable  and  conspicuous. 
Jn  kindness  to  Dr,  Warton,  I  sincerely  hope  that  no 

critic* 

*  Mr.  Pope's  last  Will  and  Testament. 
t  Warton's  Pope,  vol.  i.  p.  ix. 
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critick  will  hereafter  give  the  Progressionist  fresh  materials 
for  writing  in  his  defence. 

The  Progressionist  is  unwilling  that  any  figures  on  the 
literary  canvass  of  "  his  adversary"  should  be  unnoticed  or 
untouched.  He  wishes  to  re-animate  them  all.  He  has  a 
dexterity  bordering  on  the  Androidest  and  Automata  of  the 
day,  and  pretty  much  after  the  same  manner.  He  pulls  the 
Strings,  and  the  puppets  dance,  and  sometimes  continue 
longer  on  the  scene  than  could  be  wished.  The  Author  of  the 
P.  of  L.  contented  himself  with  drawing  a  picture  of  life,  as  it  is. 
The  Progressionist  would  fain  exhibit  the  figures  distorted ; 
and  as  he  has  often  obtained  for  himself  "  the  Praise  of  Folly  ;" 
has  no  objection  to  the  caricatures  of  Holbein  *. 

He  appears  to  great  advantage  in  the  character  of  A 
CONJUROR,  or  RAREE-SHOW  MAN.  His  glass  magnifies 
or  diminishes  at  pleasure,  but  the  objects  are  very  clear- 
When  he  has  prepared  his  little  machinery,  the  company 
are  admitted,  and  he  begins. 

First,  he  presents  to  your  view  at  full  length,  the  figure  ot 
a  Bishop,  drawn  from  the  plains  of  Salisbury,  with  the  happy 
genius  of  Stukely  himself.  He  puts  a  wine-glass  jn  his 
hand ;  by  magick  turns  his  port  into  circulating  claret ;  next 
gives  him  a  twist  round  before  the  spectators,  writes  his. 
name  on  his  back,  and  dismisses  him. 

Then,  presto,  A  BARRISTER,  from  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
State-trial,  and  "  incessant  exertions"  for  Home  Tooke, 
Citizen  Hardy,  Thomas  Holcroft,  John  Thelwall,  and  the 
whole  crew.  A  bell  rings,  and  up  comes  an  apothecary 
with  opium  for  Mr.  Erskine,  and  the  dregs  for  his  clerk.  A 

chariot 

*  See  "  Erasmi  Moriae  Encomium  figuris  Holbenii.' • 
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chariot  next  appears  ;  the  door  opens,  and  Mr.  Erskine,  in  a 
kind  of  convulsive  lassitude,  falls  back  into  his  seat.  A  little 
'mob  of  figures  rises,  takes  off  the  horses,  and  drags  the 
•fiitrrist^r  fast  asleep  into  Serjeant's  Inn,  where  he  wakes 
just  time  enough  to  make  the  citizens  and  citizettes  a  speech; 
he  gives  a  yawn,  and  reposes  again.  He  then  wakes,  and 
chants  first  a  kind  of  Graduate,  composed  for  the  chapel  of 
an  intended  republican  Conservatorio,  but  without  much 
counterpoint.  L,ast,  with  a  voce  di  petto,  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  virtuosi  da  camera,  the  Barrister  sings  out  various 
stanzas  from  his  pamphlet  on  the  French  War,  selected  for 
the  purpose ;  but  perceiving  how  little  effect  they  have,  and 
finding  his  portamento  drowned  by  an  increasing  chorus  of 
V  God  save  the  King,"  louder  and  louder  throughout  all  the 
Jnns  of  Court;  he  drops  his  voice  and  his  pamphlet  together, 
and  is  carried  off  fast  asleep,  as  before. 

The  scene  shifts ;  and  lo !  an  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
with  a  Microcofm  before  him.  A  distant  view  of  Eton 
college,  a  transparency  in  the  manner  of  Loutherbourgh. 
He  tells  the  audience,  that  the  Under-Secretary  wrote  and 
thought  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  spoke  when  he  became  a 
man ;  and  makes  the  spectators  observe  how  very  trifling  the 
difference  is  between  the  little,  and  the  great  world,  and,  the 
moral  of  the  piece. 

The  Progressionist,  or  Raree-show  man,  next  presents  us 
with  an'auction  room,  with  booksellers  and  their  shop-men, 
and  various  other  scholars  round  the  table,  who  generally 
plead  ignorance  as  to  the  value  of  the  books,  till  a  Doctor  in 
divinity  explains  and  nods ;  and  he  particularly  takes  care 
that  the  spectators  shall  know  who  the  Doctor  is.  It  was 
observable,  that  in  the  title  page  of  one  of  the  old  black  letter 

books, 


books,  there  was  a  figure  of  Prodigality,  contented  at  last  to 
feed  0rc  husks  in  a  foreign  country;  but  the  company  in 
general  were  so  struck,  or  offended  at  the  print,  that  only 
one  gentleman  would  bid  for  the  book. 

The  next  change  of  scene  is  to  a  hall,  or  committee-room. 
A  phantom  rises  with  scales  in  his  hand,  inscribed  "  Truth 
and  Sense."*  He  puts  into  one  the  Baviad  and  Maeviad,the 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  and  some  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  news, 
papers;  in  the  other  the  second  edition  ot  the  Progress  of  Satire, 
the  Impartial  Strictures,  some  leaves  from  the  Reviews  and 
the  True  Briton,  and  Jerningham's  poems  for  a  make-weight, 
but  all  in  vain ;  the  art  of  the  conjuror  cannot  prevent  the 
air  of  the  room  from  dispersing  them  by  their  own  lightness. 

We  are  next  presented  with  the  private  study  of  a  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  in  which  the  sixth  volume  of  Dr.  Warton*s 
edition  of  Pope's  works  is  lettered  Roc/tester  instead  of 
Pope.  He  strives  hard,  in  laboured  terms,  to  persuade  the 
spectators  that  the  scene-painter  only  is  in  fault ;  but  the 
letters  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

The  scene  then  changes  to  a  view  of  the  coasts  of  Brittany 
and  Normandy,  with  the  images  of  Pantagruel  and  Panurge  + 
in  the  ship,  when  they  met  nine  sziljpooming  before  the 
wind,  full  of  Dominicans,  Jesuits,  Capuchins,  Austins, 
Bernardins,  Cordeliers,  Carmelites,  and  the  d--v-l  and  all  of 
holy  monks  and  friars  who  were  going  to  council  at  the  castle 

of  W .  He  shews  you  how  Panurge  played  the  good 

fellow  after  the  storm  was  over,  and  would  fain  have  sung 
with  Friar  John  ^  the  Contra  Hostium  Insidias,  as  matter  of 

breviary. 

*  See  the  motto  to  the  Progress  of  Satire;  concermrg 
"  the  addle-headed  pubhck"  or  the  English  Nation;  and  His 
OWN  "  Scales  of  Truth  and  Sense." 

t  Rabelais,  b.  4.  chap.  18,  &c. 

+  Q.  Whether  an  ancestor  of  John  Milner,  of  Winchester  ? 
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breviary.  The  Progressionist  then  comes  forward  himself, 
and  gives  you  to  understand  that  his  own  name  is  William 
Dreadnought,  and  swears,  "  by  the  pavilion  of  Mars,  that 
he  fears  nothing  but  danger." 

One  of  the  last  scenes  exhibits  Samuel  Johnson  in  a 
desert  island,  and  Junius  (from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stow] 
in  a  mask;  and  between  the  two,  uprises  "  Jack  the  Giant- 
killtr  in  a  coat  of  darkness."  In  the  back-ground  a  figure 
of  St.  John  in  the  wilderness,  in  chiaro  oscuro,  with  an 
inscription  from  the  Bible  *. 

The  Progressionist  having  thus  for  some  time  re- 
called the  publick  attention  to  the  objects  of  his  pane- 
gyrick,  by  such  a  judicious  exhibition,  suddenly  quits 
his  character  of  Raree-show  man,  and  the  language  of  the 
Fantocini.  He  next  commences  •verse-maker,  and  having 
snuffed  up  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fatal  blossoms  on  the 
celebrated  tree  near  Helicon,  t  rvhos-e  scent  alone  is  death, 
he  rhymes  lustily  and  furiously,  and  not  without  great 
danger  to  himself.  He  tells  us  how  Satire  was  born  and 
bred,  and  how  she  grew  up,  married  and  had  children, 
and  what  were  the  names  of  the  children,  and  who  were 
their  nurses.  $.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  lusty  efforts, 
the  language  is  still  that  of  lullaby,  and  it  is  well,  if 
we  can  recollect  even  the  matters  of  fact.  But  as  he  himself 
recollects,  that  the  zeal  of  a  certain  description  of  persons 
must  always  offend,  but  most  of  all  in  rhyme,  he  not  unwisely 

divides  his  labours. 

Verse. 

*  See  the  end  of  The  Progressionist's  Preface,  2d  edit. 

t  Est  etiam  in  magnis  Heliconis  montibus  arbos, 
Floris  odore  hominem  tetre  consueta  necare. 

Lucret.  1.  6.  v.  786. 

$  See  "  The  Progress  of  Satire,"  from  p.  i.  to  p.  28; 
that  is,  "  the  whole  of  the  verses" 
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"  Verse- man  or  prose-man,  term  him  which  you  will, 
His  head  and  heart  come  flowing  through  his  quill ; 
"His  foes  will  wish  his  life  a  longer  date ; 
But  scarcely  will  his  Jriends  lament  his  fate." 

The  Progressionist  then  suddenly  drives  to  Wcstminster-hal!, 
and  casts  a  longing  lingering  look  upon  the  benches  in  the 
different  courts,  particularly  in  the  King's  Bench.  Gowns, 
briefs,  demurrers,  replications,  issues,  and  libels  dance  before 
bis  eyes  in  legal  confusion;  and  his  language  is  the  unnatural 
mixture  ot  law,  nonsense,  verse,  and  absurdity.  It  is  in 
short  any  thing  bat  the  common  parlance  of  Parnassus,  and 
the  courts  above.  He  should  take  a  little  instruction  from 
"  The  Pleader's  Guide;"  which  the  friends  of  wit  and 
good  sense  have  long  wished  to  see  compleated.  He  toils  and 
groans,  and  would  fain  give  Mr.  Barsister  Erskine  a  retaining 
fee  against  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  "  who,  (as  he  declares) 
"  holds  barristers  in  such  supreme  contempt."  It  would, 
however,  be  difficult  to  prove  this.  He  speaks  indeed  of 
the  clulness  of  lawyers  in  state-affairs  ;  but  as  to  their  dignity, 
brightness,  integrity,  and  intelligence  in  their  own  department 
he  docs  not  so  much  as  hint  at  them.  But,  I  hear,  general 
idulness  is  implied  in  the  charge.  I  makexno  doubt  if  some 
literary  Charles  Surface  were  to  ask  the  Progressionist,  like 
Moses  in  the  play,  if  it  were  not  so ;  he  would  say  with  the 
little  Israelite,  "  O  yesh,  I  vilL  take  my  oath  of  that." 
Really  from  the  specimen  he  has  given,  you  might  also  taker 
him  for  Moses  in  another  point,  when  Sir  Oliver  enquires 
after  the  family  library.  "  I  don't  think,  says  Charles,  that 
MOSES  can  direct  you,  there." — No,  no,  he  replies,  /  naivtr 
meddles h  vith  books."  Now  The  Progressionist  certainly 
does  meddle  with  books ;  but  as  to  understanding  their 
contents,  or  the  plain  sense  of  a  single  argument  in  law, 
prose,  or  verse,  "  dat  isk  quaite  out  oj  lush  way." 

3  Whether 


Whether  logick  originally  begat  law,  or  law  engendered 
logick,  I  know  not;  but  there  is  often  some  pleasant  con- 
fusion between  them.  Yet  I  would  advise  the  Progressionist 
to  speak  with  more  respect  of  Duncan's  Elements,  than  ho 
-does  of  Blackstone.  It  is  plain,  that  he  has  been  formerly 
engaged  in  an  academick  hunt  after  truth,  and  has  endeavoured, 
with  very  great  diligence,  to  distinguish  a  curve  from  a 
strait  line:  but  all  his  industry  has  been  in  vain.  If  Eton 
and  Oxford  united  their  great  masters  in  philology  and 
philosophy,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Progressionist's  under- 
standing; I  will  say  with  Cicero,  "  Invideo  sane  Magistris, 
qui  ilium,  tanta  mercede,  nihil  sapere  docuerunt."  I  am 
sure  he  will  never  make  an  honest  livelihood  by  his  logick,  his 
law,  or  his  verse.  He  gravely  tells  us,  that  the  irrefragable 
argument  of  whips  and  bludgeons  is  against  the  King's  peace ; 
but  that  an  action  for  damages  lies  against  the  Author  of  the 
P.  of  L.  Poor  man  !  I  am  sure  none  but  his  own  bookseller 
will  ever  sue  the  Progressionist  for  damages.  I  believe  he  is 
like  Ebenezer  Broadbrim,  in  Foote's  Devil  on  Two  Sticks, 
and  would  willingly  "  send  for  a  sinful  man  in  the  flesh,  called 
an  Attorney,  to  prepare  a  parchment,  and  carry  the  Author  of 
the  Pursuits  to  judgment  before  the  men  clothed  in  lambskin  at 
Westminster."  I  think  however  the  causeof  the  P.  of  L.  might 
be  safely  entrusted  to  Lord  Kenyon.  His  Lordship  exercises 
the  talent  of  classical  quotation  with  too  curious  a  felicity,  to  be 
very  angry  at  the  application  of  Horace,  except  in  atranslaticn, 
You  remember  the  discourse  between  Trcbatius  and  the  Poet, 
too  well,  to  trouble  you  with  the  passage.  In  my  opinion,  in 
these  times,  the  Plaintiff  against  the  Pursuits,  (like  the  Progres- 
sionist by  the  publick)  would  be  hissed  in  Court,  my  Lords  the 
Judges  would  laugh,  and  the  Defendant  be  dismissed. 

The  Progressionist  tells  us,  with  great  effect,  of  the  approba- 
tion which  has  been  given  to  his  Essay  by  many  ot  the  be^t 
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judges,  and  by  the  publick  in  general.  He  says,  "  he  scorns 
to  quote  the  private  conversations  of  any  man  in  favour  of 
his  work"  It  is  most  certainly  true,  that  Mr.  Bryant,  Sir 
George  Baker,  Mr.  Gifford,  and  Mr.  Antony  Storer,  have 
expressed  very  favourable  opinions  of  "  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature."  Two  of  these  four  gentlemen  the  Progressionist 
could  also  name,  as  his  panegyrists.  Prudence  and  gratitude 
however  induce  him  to  decline  it.  It  seems  he  has  some 
regard  for  the  character  of  the  two.  But  he  cannot  slir 
a  step  without  shewing  his  literary  lineage,  and  hereditary 
right  to  the  broad  honours  of  the  Dunciad.  He  is  not  indeed 
\vitty  himself,  but  he  has  half  FalstafFs  merit ;  he  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  the  cause  of  witand  pleasantry  in  other  men. 
There  is  an  amiable  modesty  in  with-hol ding  the  names  of  the 
iwo  panegyrists,  while  die  names  ot"  above  two  hundred  and 
twenty  two  thousand,  or  more,  are  alluded  to,  namely,  the 
Publick  in  general,  who  have  applauded  the  Progressionist's 
little  pamphlet.  I  will  supply  him  with  a  sentence  for  the 
next  edition,  very  much  to  his  purpose.  It  is  conceived  in 
the  following  words. 

"  I,  THE  PROGRESSIONIST,  do  here  return  my  most 
humble  thanks,  to  the  utmost  of  my  poor  capacity,  and  with 
extreme  gratitude,  to  his  Majesty,  and  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  to  the  Lords  of  the  King's  Most  Honourable 
Privy  Council,  to  the  Reverend  the  Judges  English,  Welchj 
Scotch,  and  Irish;  to  the  Clergy,  Gentry,  and  Yeomanry, 
the  Provisional  Cavalry,  Fencibles,  and  Volunteers  ;  and  in 
particular,  to  my  worthy  friends  in  Westminster  Hall,  the 
Inns  of  Court,  Moorfields,  and  all  other  halls  and  fields; 
for  their  generous  and  universal  acceptance  of  THIS  MY 

DIVINE  TREATISE."* 

I  am  indeed  willing  to  believe,  that  not  an  Empyrick  in 
the  country  has  his  study  filled  with  so  many  attestations  to 

his 
*  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect,  10. 
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his  extraordinary  merit.  He  need  only  take  his  patients 
before  my  Lord  Mayor,  to  swear  to  the  truth,  and  then  Seal 
every  copy  of  his  Essay  with  his  own  name  and  seal, 
with  directions  how  to  use  it.  But,  like  other  quacks,  he 
records  only  the  cures. 

In  the  last  page  of  his  Postcript,  he  assumes  a  more  awful 
appearance.  The  Bird,  to  whose  quill  he  is  so  much 
indebted,  believes  that  he  frightens  passengers  by  lifting  up 
his  bill,  and  hissing.  This  is  quite  in  character.  He  absolutely 
threatens  the  Author  of  the  Pursuits  "  with  a  continued 
Commentary'  on  his  work.  "  Such  a  Commentary,  says  he, 
I  had  sketched,  arid  had  some  thoughts  of  publishing.'* 
He  reminds  his  reader  of  Colly  Gibber,  and  the  furious  Mr. 
John  Dennis ;  and  if  he  should  go  on  in  this  manner,  it  may 
perhaps  be  necessary  to  give  some  new  account  of  "  The 
strange  and  deplorable  phrenzy  of  the  Progressionist."  Nay, 
should  the  two  well-known  lines  be  produced, 

"  Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poets  past ; 
Turn'd  criticks  next,  and  prov'd  plain  fools  at  last : 

There  is  great  reason  to  think,  he  would 'fling  down  the  book, 
like  Mr.  John  Dennis,  in  a  terrible  rage,  and  cry  out,  *•'  By 
G — ,  he  means  me." 

But  it  seems,  his  Commentary  is  reserved.  I  make  no 
doubt  it  will  be  penned  by  the  light  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  critical 
lamp;  or  of  the  modern  invention,  which  consumes  it's  own, 
smoke.  I  believe  Pope  might  as  soon  have  dreaded  a  Com* 
mentary  (for  he  too  was  threatened  with  a  Commentary) 
from  the  pen  of  Matthew  Concanen,  who  was  bred  to  the 
law,  or  have  been  affected  by  the  scurrilities  of  such  men  in 
the  British  and  London  Journals  of  his  time. 

4  But 
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But  The  Progressionist  tells  the  Publick,  ivho  have 
applauded  HIS  WORK,  that  he  has  actually  begun  to  sketch 
the  Commentary.  Here  again  is  another  palpable  imitation  of 
one  of  his  Predecessors.  He  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Giles  Jacob, 
who  was  bred  to  the  law,  like  Mr.  Matthew  Concanen.  He 
also  told  the  Publick,  that  he  diverted  himself  with  poetry, 
betweeen  the  intervals  of  his  more  laborious  studies.  He 
again  told  the  Publick^  that  "  He  (Mr.  Giles  Jacob;  has  by 
him  .a  poem  of  his  own  writing,  not  yet  Jimshed,  which 
begins  thus,  &c."  The  plagiarism  of  Dunces  is  natural.  But 
the  imitation  of  the  Progressionist  is  defective  in  one  point ; 
he  has  not  told  the  Publick,  how  his  Commentary  begins. 
If  "  The  Progress  of  Satire"  may  be  considered  only  as  the 
beginning,  I  would  advise  him,  not  even  to  advance  so  far  as 
the  celebrated  Canto  of  the  Bear  and  Fiddle,  but  to  break 
off  at  an  earlier  period. 

But  you  must  now  prepare  yourself.  I  am  to  announce 
the  fatal  catastrophe  ;  the  death  and  demife  of  the  Author  of 
the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  declared  by  the  Progressionist. 
Hear  his  words.  "  I  perceive  my  Adversary  sinking  without 
a  blow.  We  now  scarcely  ever  hear  of  the  Pursuits  of  Lite- 
rature. The  Author  HAS  HAD  HIS  DAY  !  and  will  be  more 
remembered  hereafter,  (if  he  is  remembered)  IN  THE  WORKS 
of  his  Antagonists,  than  by  his  own  ! !  !". 

So  sunk  the  stone  of  David  into  the.  front  of  the  Philistine: . 
so  falls  the  Author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  by  the  hand 
of  the  Progressionist !   MORTALITATEM  EXPLEVIT  !    - 

As  his  fri.end  I  must  lament  him.  I  will  report  him,  and 
his  cause  to  the  unsatisfied.  I  know  he  loved  his  country, 
and  would  fain  have  done  her  some  service.  I  heard  him 
say,  "  She  has  my  dying  voice." 

As 


As  the  election  lights  on  me,  as  his  Apologist,  I  must  rise 
from  this  scene  of  death,  and  say  a  few  words.  Since  the 
Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  "  HAS  HAD  HIS  DAY,"  and  is  no 
more ;  I  will  request  a  few  minutes  in  his  behalf.  The  Pro- 
gressionist yet  lives,  and  posterity  will  wonder  at  his  labours,  in 
proportion  to  the  admiration  of  the  present  age. 

Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise  and  eminent,  con- 
cerning the  love  of  fame,  and  of  honourable  estimation. 
Tacitus  and  Milton  have  declared  it  to  be  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds.  Mr.  Pennant  has  improved 
upon  the  text,  and  first  taught  us  to  anticipate  the 
pleasure  of  dissolution.  But  the  desire  of  life  and  reputation 
increased  with  the  supposed  extinction.  The  sensible  warm 
motion  of  the  ingenious  Naturalist  soon  chose  to  resume  it's 
functions.  The  Pasonian  herbs  from  Hindostan  have  con- 
vinced the  publick  that  he  had  only  suffered  a  suspended 
animation  ;  and  it  would  be  kind  if  he  would  inform  us  all, 
but  authors  in  particular,  what  dreams  attended  him  in  this 
sleep  of  death.*  The  Progressionist,  full  of  his  own  ideas?, 
has  no  desire  of  becoming  a  kneaded  clod;  but  waits  patiently 
for  his  destiny. 

Yet  if  I  were  in  his  situation,  I  should  take  the  celebrated 
Peter  Porcupine.t  for  my  example.  I  may  here  observe,  that 
America  has  not  a  more  active,  zealous,  and  useful  citizen, 
or  Great  Britain  a  warmer  friend,  than  honest  Peter.  In 
his  literary  features  he  is  rather  roughly  stamped ;  but  he 
understands  the  time.  He  can  descant  upon  the  deformity  of 

d  it, 

*  See  the  Life  of  the  late  Mr.  Pennant,  written  by  Himself. 
Since  his  departure  from  the  world,  he  has  published  a  history 
»i  Hindostan,  in  2  vols.  ^to. 
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it,  and  hold  a  looking  glass  to  the  world,  wherein  they  may 
see  strange  sights.  There  is  a  vigour,  a  simplicity,  and  an 
upright  intention  in  all  his  works,  which  speak  to  the  heart. 
When  Nature  and  honesty  are  working  at  the  root,  the  plants 
will  be  sound  and  healthy.  Lata  etfortia  surgunt,  quippe 
solo  Natura  subcst!  I  offer,  with  pleasure,  this  passing 
tribute  to  a  bold,  sensible,  industrious,  spirited,  and  most 
deserving  man. 

I  wish  the  Progressionist  would  profit  by  his  modesty,  and 
imitate  it.  Let  him  say  fairly  for  once  with  Peter ;  "  I  should 
never  look  upon  my  family  with  a  dry  eye,  if  I  did  not  hope 
to  outlive  my  works.* 

But  though  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  "  HAS  HAD  HIS 
DAY,"  andif  no  more ;  yet  I  still  think  we  hear  of  his  work, 
and  other  countries  hear  of  it  too.  It  seems  as  if  they  would 
not  willingly  let  it  die.  In  the  very  day  of  turbulence, 
terror,  and  rebellion,  Ireland  thought  proper  to  adopt  and 
naturalize  it.  Literary  leisure  still  found  a  place  with  loyalty 
in  her  best  subjects.  May  the  times  of  refreshing  and 
restitution  soon  arrive,  CUSTODE  RERUM  CASARE  !  May 
the  words  of  a  poet  be  soon  realized  by  the  great  and  good 
CORNWALLIS,  in  that  deluded,  unhappy,  and  distracted 
kingdom. 

Janum  clausit,  et  ordinem 
Rectum,  et  vaganti  fraena  licentias 
Injecit,  amovitque  culpas, 
Et  veteres  revocavit  artes ! 

I  am 

*  See  the  Republican  Judge,  or  the  American  Liberty  of 
the  Press,  &c.  by  William  Cobbet,  or  Peter  Porcupine,  p. 
49.  Printed  for  Wright,  Piccadilly.  This  pamphlet  should 
be  read. 
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I  am  also  pleased  to  record,  that  beyond  the  Atlantlck,  In 
that  country  which  has  resisted,  and  is  at  this  instant  resisting, 
with  a  temperate,  collected,  firm,  and  reflecting  wisdom  and 
spirit,  the  tyranny,  the  arrogance,  and  the  shameless  insidious 
corruption  of  the  Ministers  of  France;  this  work  on  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature  is  now  circulating*  The  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  find  in  it  the  true  principles  of  practicable 
government,  and  the  exposure  of  pretended  patriots.  They 
find  the  principles  of  religion  recommended  and  enforced, 
without  bigotry  and  superstition,  or  the  indifference  of  an 
accommodating  philosophy.  Whatever  is  important  to  man,  to 
social  order,  and  to  the  bonds  of  all  good  government,  is  shewn 
by  reason,  by  nrecept,  and  by  example.  They  find  the  men, 
the  measures,  and  the  doctrines  marked,  which  conduce  to 
that  end. 

I  now  speak  only  of  the  work, .  as  the  Author  himself 
is  no  more;  and  even  the  Progressionist  may  adopt  the 

sentiments  and  expressions  of  his  favourite  Horace : 

i 

Qui  praegravat  artes 
Infra  se  positas,  cxtinctus  amabitur  idem. 

It  is  indeed  singular  and  surprising,  when  we  are  told,  that 
•'  the  very  purpose  of  my  deceased  friend's  work  is  to 
exalt,  or  depress  the  fame  of  contemporary  writers  at  his 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure."*  Such  is  the  assertion  of  the 
Progressionist.  The  kindred  malevolence  of  his  Impartial 
Brother  informs  us  in  terms  much  stronger,  and  with  still  more 
effrontery,  that  "  The  Pursuits  of  Literature  is  an  indiscri- 
minate abuse  levelled  against  genius  and  ability  of  every 
description ;"  and  that  it  is  "  An  endeavour  to  depreciate  the 

d  2  abilities, 
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abilities,    the  learning,   and    the    morals    of   THE    £E3T, 

THE    WISEST,   AND    THE  GREATEST  OF   THE   SONS"(a) 

of  Great  Britain. 

An  appeal  to  the  work  itself  is  the  best  answer.  If  you 
turn  to  the  book,  you  will  not  be  less  disgusted,  than  indig- 
nant at  such  a  charge.  The  incubation  of  heated  dullness 
upon  malignity  could  alone  generate  such  an  abortion.  For 
my  own  part,  I  wish  you  would  once  again  have  recourse  to 
the  pages  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  which,  as  we  are  told, 
is  "  An  indiscriminate  abuse  levelled  against  genius,  and 
ability  of  every  description;"  and  in  which,  as  it  would 
seem,  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  praise  of  living  contem- 
porary writers. 

Is  the  panegyrick  on  Mr.  Bryant,  nothing?  Are  the 
recorded  and  repeated  eulogies  on  Mr.  Burke,  living  and 
dead,  nothing?  Is  the  praise  so  liberally  given  to  Mr. 
Koscoe,  nothing?  Is  the  feeling  encomium  on  Mr. 
Melmoth,  nothing?  Is  the  solemn  and  dignified  recom- 
raendar.ion  of  parts  of  Mr.  King's  work,  nothing  ?  Is  the 
tribute,  so  justly  deserved,  to  the  philosophirk  genius 
of  Mr.  Atwood,  nothing?  Is  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
eloquence,  firmness,  and  ability,  nothing?  Is  the  ho- 
nourable testimony  to  Bishop  Kurd's  merit,  "  the  laureat 
wreath  of  Worcester,"  nothing?  Is  the  record  of  Bishop 
Watson's  literary  services,  professional  labours,  and 
idcred  eloquence,  nothing?  Is  the  memorial  of  Count 
Rumtord's  active  and  unceasing  benevolence,  nothing? 
Is  the  generous  and  just  praise  of  Mr.  Gifford,  a  rival 
poet  in  the  same  province,  nothing?  Are  the  poets 
Beauie,  Cowper,  and  Cumberland  ;  the  ingenuity  and 
deep  researches  of  Mr.  Maurice ;  the  classical  and  judi- 
cious 


a)  Impartial  Strict       ,  &c.  p.  26  and  27. 
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cious  labours  of  that  polite  scholar  Mr.  Lumisden  ;  the 
amiable  mildness  of  the  very  learned  Mr.  Cracherode  ;  the 
scientifick  skill  and  unwearied  perseverance  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Lysons;  the  honourable,  virtuous,  efficient,  and  constitu- 
tional labours  of  Mr.  Reeves;  or  the  pious  patriotism  of  Mr. 
Bovvdler,  passed  over  in  silence  and  without  honour  ?  Are 
the  professional  exertions  of  that  excellent,  humane,  and 
learned  lawyer,  Sir  John  Scott ;  or  the  dignity,  knowledge, 
and  temperate  eloquence  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Addington,  for- 
gotten or  disregarded?  Are  the  erudition  and  medical  skill 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  H^berden,  Dr.  Glynn,  Sir  George 
Baker,  Dr.  Milman,  and  Dr.  Littlehales;  the  philosophical 
researches  of  Mr.  Abernethy ;  or  the  rising  genius,  and 
talents  of  Mr.  Westall ;  unnoticed?  Is  the  glory  of  Archi- 
tecture, Mr.  Wyatt,  or  the  fancy  ot  Mr.  Soane,  without 
remembrance  ?  Is  the  respect  paid  to  the  learned  diligence 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Reed  ;  to  the  polite  manners,  and  extensive  par- 
liamentary investigations  of  Mr.  Hatsell ;  and  to  the  correct 
understanding  of  Mr.  Planta, to  be  considered  asn  .>thtn_  ?  Is 
the  tribute  to  the  liberality,  the  abilities,  and  generous 
exertions  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  nothing  ?  Are  the  testi- 
monies to  the  erudition,  piety,  and  talents  of  Dr.  Paley,  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  Dr.  Hey,  Dr.  Blaney,  Dr.  Vincent,  and  Mr. 
Gisborne,  nothing  ?  Are  all  the  juft.  honours  offered  to  Dr. 
Douglas,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  to  Dr.  Sutton,  the 
Bifhop  of  Norwich  ;  to  Dr.  Yorke,  the  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and 
Dr.  Porteous,  the  Bifhop  of  London;  to  be  considered  as 
nothing?  Are  they  all  dead  ?  Is  their  virtue  all  defunct  ?  or 
are  they  not  ftill  among  the  lining  ornaments  of  their 
Country  ? 

Surely    this     is    a   voluntary    offering    to   living,    con. 
temporary  merit.     I   consider   it,  Sir,  as  a  libation  from 
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that  Pierian  vase,  which  the  Theban  once  described,  as 
sparkling  with  the  choicest  dew  of  the  vine.  In  this 
at  least  the  Author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  has 
approved  himself,  as  the  herald  of  living  genius,  truth,  and 
virtue. 

But  must  we  say,  that  "  the  abilities,  the  learning,  and  the 
morals,  of  THE  BEST,  THE  WISEST,  and  TH E  GREATEST 
of  the  Sons"  of  Great  Britain,  are  depreciated,  because 
such  persons  as  I  shall  recite,  without  one  word  of  comment, 
from  the  book  before  me,  are  not  mentioned  with  particular 
honour  or  commendation?  Must  we  consider  THEM 
(however  good,  wise,  or  great  they  may  bet)  as  "  the 
lesty  the  wisest,  and  the  greatest  of  the  Sens"  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Are  we  to  ftile  Home  Tooke.Dr.  Priestley,  Lord  Stanhope, 
Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  Porson,  Dr.  Darwin,  Peter  Pindar,  Mr.  Lewis, 
Mr-  Knight,  Mr.  Jerningham,  Mr.  Boscawen,  Mr.  George 
Steevens,  Mr,  Ritson,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr,  Tierney,  Gilbert 
Wakefield,  Dr.  Geddes,  CHARLES  JAMES  Fox,  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  Mr.  Barrister  Erskine,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Lord  Lansdown,  Mr.  Jofeph 
Jekyll,  William  Godwin,  Thomas  Paine,  Thomas  Hoi- 
croft,  or  John  Thelwall,  as  absolutely  "  THE  BEST,  THE 

"    WISEST,  AND     THE    GREATEST     Of     THE    SoNs"    OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  ? 

If  ever  contemptible  sophistry  and  gross  falsehood 
were  to  be  found  in  a  charge,  they  are  found  in 
this  charge.  Upon  my  word,  Sir,  it  is  either  egregious 
trifling  in  the  Progressionist,  and  his  Impartial  Brother 
to  talk  in  this  manner;  or  it  is  wilful,  wicked,  shame- 
less, and  scandalous  misrepresentation.  It  betrays  a 
corrupted  heart,  and  an  irritated  head.  There  is  besides 

such, 


such  a  stupidity  and  dulness  in  the  mode  of  the  attack, 
which  all  the  "  urticse  marinse"  or  sea-nettles,  so  lovingly 
recommended  by  one  of"  the  Commentators  on  Shak- 
speare,  could  not  excite  into  action.  I  would  ask  with 
Junius,  "  Is  the  union  of  Blifil  and  Black  George  no 
longer  a  Romance  ?"  (a) 

I  think  the  declaration  of  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L. 
maybe  now  fully  justified.  It  maybe  deduced  in  all  its 
parts ;  and  the  work  itself  proved  to  have  been  begun, 
conducted,  and  compleated  upon  publick  principle  alone. 
The  words  of  it's  Author  may  now  appear  with  new  force, 
and  with  truth  not  to  be  resisted.  "  The  work  was  written 
"  upon  no  private  motive  whatfoever ;  but  simply  and  folely 
"  as  the  conduct  of  the  perfons  mentioned  or  alluded  to,  or 
"  the.  manner  of  their  compositions,  or  the  principles  of 
"  their  writings,  tend  to  influence  and  affect  the  learning, 
*'  the  government,  the  religion,  the  publick  morality,  the 
"  publick  happiness,  and  the  publick  security  of  this 
•'  Nation."  (b) 

The  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  is  said  by  the 
Progressionist  "  to  have  disdained  (while  he  was  yet  living} 
to  name  any  of  his  adversaries,  or  to  reply  in  detail  to  any 
of  their  accusations."  I  think  lie  was  right.  He  is  said 
also,  to  have  corrected  some  mistakes  pointed  out  by  the 
Progressionist,  and  not  to  have  acknowledged  the  kindness, 
The  confusion  in  this  man's  mind  is  equal  to  it's 

d  4  irritation. 

(«)  Junius.     Letter  57. 
(j)  P.  of  Lt  Preface  to  the  First  Dialogue,  page  42.  ;th  edit, 


irritation.  I  presume,  before  an  obligation  is  personally 
acknowledged,  a  favour  must  be  received.  If  indeed 
I  could  believe,  that  he  had  ever  attended  for  a  moment 
to  such  a  Critick  as  the  Progressionist,  I  think  he  must 
have  remembered  an  allegory  preserved  by  Pausanias,  (a] 
and  beautifully  restored  to  it's  original  meaning  by  the 
celebrated  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  It  is  this.  "  The 
"  Nauplians  in  Argia  learned  the  art  of  Pruning  their 
"  vines,  by  observing,  that  when  AN  ASS  had  browzed 
"  upon  one  of  them,  it  thrived  the  better,  and  bore  fairer 
"  fruit."  (b]  . 

The  Progressionist  absolutely  condemns  the  poetry  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature.  This  is  unfortunate;  but  he  is 
positive  in  his  assertion.  From  such  a  judge,  (for  whom, 
I  suppose,  Cremona  and  Mantua  might  formerly  have  con- 
tended) it  is  difficult  to  appeal.  He  and  his  Impar- 
tial Brother  produce  thirty  or  forty  lines,  out  of  near 
sixteen  hundied,  some  of  which  might  certainly  be  im- 
proved, an-]  they'  exult  in  their  discovery.  That  author 
indeed  appealed  to  the  lovers  of  Dryden  and  Pope;  and  (if 
he  v:ere  yet  living}  I  am  convinced  he  would  continue  to  do 
so.  Read  his  poem  again,  am!  I  think  you  will  be  per- 
suaded that  he  acted  wifely.  You  recollect,  that  Dryden, 
in  his  latter  days,  once  addrefled  Congreve  in  these  pathe- 
tick  lines. 


Be  kind  to  my  remains  •  and  oh,  defend 
Against  your  judgement,  your  departed  friend  ; 


Let 
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TE^V  t^  TO  /W.EXX.OV  awstpwE  rov  xapTiov.      Paman.  Corinth,  lib. 
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(*)  Tale  of  a  Tub,  sect  3. 
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Let  not  th1  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue, 
But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you." 

But  all  which  Ishall  offer  in  the  defence  of  the  Author  of  the 
P.  of  L.  shall  be  strictly  according  to  my  judgment,  and  my 
knowledge  of  him.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  knew  him  right 
in  his  poetical  education  and  character,  I  will  speak  of  him, 
as  he  was. 

x 

From  his  very  childhood  he  grew  up  in  silence  and  in. 
solitude  ;  neither  seduced,  nor  diverted  from  his  purpose; 
in  a  quiet  independance;  not  embarrassed  by  difficulty, 
or  depressed  by  neglect;  constant  in  thought;  waiting 
patiently  for  his  hour;  of  the  world  not  unknowing,  though 
unknown.  Much  and  often  would  he  muse  on  other  times ; 
and  dwell  with  the  bards  and  sages,  whose  names  are  written 
in  the  books  of  fame  and  eternity.  His  studies  and  his  medi- 
tations were  an  habitual  poetry.  To  those  who  obferved  the 
mantle  he  would  sometimes  wear  in  \i\syoutk,  it  seemed 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge, 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower,  inscribed  with  woe. 

But  he  never  blamed  his  fate.  Most  of  all,  he  reverenced 
the  lyre;  and  sought  out  those  who  could  strike  the  strings 
most  cunningly  and  sweetly.  One  such  he  found.  He 
looked  abroad  through  all  the  realms  of  Nature ;  through 
her  scenes  of  majesty,  of  softness,  or  of  terror;  the  wilds  of 
solitude,  the  stormy  promontory,  the  cultivated  prospect,  the 
expanse  of  forests,  the livinglake,thetorrent,orthe  cataract. 
By  the  shores  of  the  interminable  ocean,  on  the  cliffs,  and  on 
the  ragged  rocks,  he  found  and  felt  the  power  of  inspira- 
tion. But  still  his  fancy  wandered  chiefly  in  the  mild 
retreats  of  the  elder  poetry,  the  banks  of  Mseander, 

and 


and  the  Mincio.  The  scenes  of  ancient  Greece  an<J 
Latium  were  the  hermit  haunts  of  his  imagination.  In 
the  valley  of  Tempe,  by  the  hill  of  Hymettus,  and  the 
grove  of  Plato,  he  first  heard,  and  learned 

The  secret  power 

Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 
By  voice,  or  hand ;  and  various  measur'd  verse, 
./Eolian  charms,  and  Dorian  lyrick  odes, 
And  His,  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung. 

Sometimes  reclined  on  the  verge  of  Castalia,  he  would 
drink  of  the  original  fountain,  whose  murmurs  were  fami- 
liar to  him.  Last  of  all,  in  the  moments  of  divine  and  of 
serene  delight,  he  would  ascend  the  chariot  of  the  Muses, 
and  fix  his  eye,  but  not  without  superior  guidance,  upon 
the  central  heaven.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  right  of  Poets, 
whose  interest  is  that  of  their  country  ;  whose  gain  is  not 
lucre,  but  the  hope  of  an  honourable  acceptance. 

I  speak  as  if  I  could  myself  take  a  part  in  these  ennobling 
labours,  and  august  contemplations.  But  other  cares 
await  me.  I  feel  myself  dragged  back  once  more  to  dark- 
ness, and  the  Progressionist.  The  descent  to  Avernus  is 
«aid  to  be  easy,  but  I  choose  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Dante 
for  my  guides  and  companions  in  such  a  region. 

Recall  then  for  a  moment  all  that  I  have  advanced. 
Consider  and  estimate  the  temper,  the  conduct,  the 
sentiments,  the  scurrility,  and  what  the  penury  of  language 
constrains  me  to  call,  the  arguments  of  the  Progressionist. 
He  has  lavished  upon  the  Author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Liter- 
ature every  opprobrious  and  brutal  term,  which  even  his  own 
language  could  supply.  He  has  called  in  sophistry  and  false- 
hood to  assist  him  in  misrepresenting  his  words,  his  actions, 
and  his  intentions.  And  now— will  you  give  me  credit 

when 
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when  I  repeat  it? — He  gives  at  last  three  solitary  lines  to 
the  praise  of  a  passage  or  two,  which  it  seems,  are  spirited 
and  eloquent,  in  behalf  of  publick  order,  morality,  and 
religion.  If  I  had  been  the  Author  of  the  P.  of  L.  I 
would  have  returned  such  impudent  panegyrick  upon  his 
hands,  with  the  contempt  he  deserves,  and  has  incurred. 
Tullat,  sua  munera  cerdo.  Let  the  cobling  donor  take  hi* 
gift  back  again.  Pope  is  still  more  to  the  occasion; 

Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learn'd  are  right, 
Jt  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 

To  conceive,  Sir,  that  such  men  can  confer  praise,  is  an 
insult  to  any  understanding.  The  publick  do  not  wait  to 
discover  what  is  eloquent  and  spirited,  from  such  wooden 
oracles.  The  State  will  acknowledge  it's  best  friends,  and 
JLiterature  it's  best  defenders,  without  their  assistance  or 
direction.  Such  men  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Muses.  Jn  the  temple  of  immortality  their 
voice  cannot  be  heard.  Even  the  names  they  would  fain 
present  to  the  guardians  of  that  temple,  would  be  rejected 
from  the  unworthiness  of  the  votaries.  The  Swans  would 
drop  their  beaks,  and  the  stream  flow  backward. 

I  would  not  have  stooped  to  notice  this  man,  and  hi* 
Impartial  Brother,  for  their  own  sakes.  Writers  of  their 
description  are  quite  innocent,  when  they  are  quite  angry. 
But  there  is  a  respect  due  to  the  English  Nation,  which  the 
Progressionist  terms  "  the  addle-headed  Publick"  and  which, 
I  maintain,  has  honourably  received  a  work  dedicated  to 
their  service.  If  I  knew  the  names  of  either  of  these 
writers,  I  would  not  embalm  and  preserve  them  in  this 
Apology  for  my  deceased  friend.  The  Progressionist 
may  be  suffered  to  sink  in  his  own  verse  and  prose.  I 
would  leave  Sir  Fretful  between  Sneer  and  Dangle.  But 
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as  to  the  deliberate  defender  of  Mr.  Lewis's  "  MONK."  in 
the  face  of  an  insulted  kingdom,  I  would  consign  him  to 
the  vindictive  malice  of  the  Cloyster,  and  all  it's  impurity; 
or  to  the  more  wretched  drudgery  of  palliating  ribaldry, 
and  blasphemy.  Such  are  the  men,  Sir,  who  declare 
themselves  the  enemies  of  the  Poem  on  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature.  But  the  spirit  of  it's  departed  Author  may.  have 
yet  some  consolation. 

Non  ilia  manes  jacuere  favilla, 
Nee  cinis  exiguus  talem  compcscuit  umbram. 

Whoever  indeed  stands  forward  at  such  a  perilous  period 
as  the  present,  with  boldness,  confidence,  and  an  honest 
intention  in  the  publick  service,  with  a  name  or  without  a 
name,  known  or  unknown,  is  surely  worthy  of  some 
regard,  and  I  should  think,  of  kindness.  But  when  a 
gentleman  (without  any  interest,  but  that  of  every  other 
subject  in  the  country,)  has  devoted  his  time,  for- 
tune, and  ability  in  the  hope  of  being  ufeful,  it  is  but 
a  common  cause  to  rescue  his  memory  from  the  gripe  of 
injustice,  and  the  fangs  of  malignity.  When  he  has  de- 
fended THE  TRIPLE  FORTRESS  of  Religion,  Morality, and 
Literature,  from  it's  foundation  to  the  topmost  battlements, 
must  he  be  left  on  the  field  without  the  common  honours 
of  a  common  soldier  ?  Because  a  few  trumpery  Poetasters, 
half-critics,  jugglers  in  science,  or  indecent  Commentators 
are  held  forth  and  consigned  to  ridicule  or  contempt,  as 
they  have  respectively  deserved,  must  this  work  on  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature  be  degraded  and  depreciated?  I 
trust  not.  The  Publick  will  never  suffer  such 
impotence  and  dulness,  such  Under-conjurors  and  Jour- 
neymen Astrologers,  the  Sidrophels  and  Whacums  of 

the 
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the  day,  to  read  backwards  for  them  the  great  page  of 
Literature,  and  declare  the  interpretation  of  it.  When 
the  Sun  is  high  in  the  heaven,  who  asks  for  subsidiary 
light  ? 

Literature  indeed,  at  this  hour,  can  hardly  be  divided 
from  the  principles  of  political  safety.  Satire  also  has  a 
character,  which  she  was  never  before  called  upon  to  affume. 
Sensum  ceelesti  de  mis  sum  traxit  ab  arce!  She  must  now  co- 
operate with  the  other  guardians,  and  watchful  powers  of 
the  state  in  her  degree. 

Such  AN  UNION  is  now  demanded  of  the  minds,  the  talents, 
and  fortunes,  of  the  souls  and  bodies,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  as  never  before  entered  into  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  to  conceive.  We  must  be  preserved  from  the 
tyranny  and  power  of  France;  from  all  her  principles,  and 
from  all  her  arms,  open  or  concealed,  mental,  moral,  or 
political.  I  have  pride  and  satisfaction  in  seeing,  and  feeling 
that  we  are  all  so  convinced.  We  know  we  must  die,  or 
defend  ourselves  from  THE  MONSTROUS  REPUBLICK. 

Instat  terribilis  vivis;  morientibns  haeres; 

Nulla  quies  :    oritur  praeda  cessante  libido  ; 

Divitibusque  dies,  et  nox  metuenda  maritis ; 

Emicat  ad  nutum  stricto  mucrone  minister  ! 
If  we  consider  it  from  the  commencement,  it  has  threatened, 
devoted,    and  given    over    all    it's   victims  to   desolation, 
wretchedness,    plunder,  and   final  death.     BLOOD  is    the 
cement  of  the  Republick  of  France. 

Some  victims  have  bled  for  principle,  others  for  example, 
some  for  funeral  pomp,  and  some  for  a  civick  feast.  Blood 
mtis<  flow.  Each  Faction  has  delivered  over  it's  predecessors 
to  death.  The  Priests  of  Reason  hold  their  rites  in  the 
field  of  Mars.  First  indeed,  they  soothe  awhile  their 
savageness  with  song  and  festival.  But  these  are  the 
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preludes  of  sanguinary  cruelty ;  the  stops  and  pauses  of 
their  war-symphonies.  With  their  laurel  and  cypress 
branches  bound  together  and  dipped  in  blood,  they  advance 
to  the  altar,  and  perform  their  abhorred  lustration.  The 
Manes  of  all  that  is  brave,  and  all  that  is  ferocious,  are 
invoked  in  their  democratick  incantations  to  Reason  and 
her  Republick. 

Saevis  opus  est,  et  fortibus  umbris  ; 
Jpsafacit  manes ;  HOMINUM  MORS  OMNIS  IN  usu  EST. 

On  the  blood  of  their  murdered  Monarch  they  have  sworn 
hatred  to  tyranny;  and  they  have  established  a  Directory. 
On  the  blood  of  innocence  and  virginity  they  have  sworn  to 
restore,  and  to  protect  the  female  dignity;  and  they  have 
annulled  the  bond  of  marriage,  and  the  charities  of  consan- 
guinity. On  the  blood  of  their  Generals  streaming  on  the 
scaffold,  and  on  the  blood  of  armies  partially  devoted  by 
other  Generals  in  the  day  of  battle,  they  have  sworn  to  give 
honour,  and  encouragement  io  the  Defenders  of  the  Republick. 
Such  are  their  decrees ;  such  are  their  oaths  registered  in 
blood.  AH  is  contradiction  with  them,  yet  all  is  in  action. 
Principles  of  the  moment,  principles  of  reflection,  principles 
of  desolation,  principles  of  safety,  all  have  had  their  hour; 
all  have  risen  and  fallen.  Banishment  and  deportation 
have  now  superseded  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  and  the 
sabre  of  ruffian  massacre.  How  long? — All  changes  with 
them:  all,  but  the  fixed  lust  of  plunder,  and  aggrandisement, 
and  the  rooted  hatred  to  Christian  Religion.  To  every 
government,  and  to  every  establishment  in  Europe  they 
apply  but  one  axiom,  "  WHATEVER  is,  is  WRONG!" 

Whoever  strives  to  resist  such  an  adversary,  upon  prin- 
ciple and  reflection,  with  eloquence,  or  wisdom,  or  learning, 
in  the  robes  of  state,  or  in  the  vestments  of  religion 
or  law,  with  arras  in  his  grafp,  or  with  well-directed 
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opulence,  by  counsel,  by  precept,  or  by  example,  must 
be  numbered  among  THE  FRIENDS  OF  MAN. 

I  am  most  serious  in  my  words,  and  earneft  in  my  thoughts.  I 
have  been  inftrufted  by  these  great  events,  to  consider  all 
actions  as  of  some  weight,  and  that  nothing  is  now  to  be  neg- 
lected, as  wholly  unimportant.  If  the  efforts  of  the  united 
genius,  learning,  poetry,  and  eloquence  of  a  country  can  be 
directed  with  strength  and  discretion,  in  their  proper  and  na- 
tural courses,  we  may  yet  have  confidence.  Enterprises  of 
great  pith  and  moment  will  succeed,  and  a  righteous  security 
may  be  established.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  is  the  hope 
of  bad  men.  The  Orator  of  Athens  has  declared,  "Their 
hope  of  fafety  is  placed  IN  THE  EXCESS  OF  THEIR 

WICKEDNESS,    AN  D  I  N  IQU  ITY   A  LO  N  E*."      The  haunts, 

and  caves,  and  tenements,  and  sculking  huts  of  fophistry, 
anarchy,  rebellion,  democracy,  and  Jacobinifm,  will  at 
length  be  fully  revealed,  and  finally  levelled  and  ruined* 
When  the  fountains  of  hallowed  fire  are  once  opened,  and 
flowing  with  liquid  purity  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  the 
objects  which  darkness  would  conceal,  are  not  only  dis-* 
covered,  but  destroyed. 

The  force  of  France  is  indeed  formidable;  but  HER 
PRINCIPLES,  wherever  they  take  root,  and  grow,  and  bear, 
are  alone  invincible.  If  we  think  otherwise,  I  fear,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  with  us.  France  invite* 
every  European  government  to  suicide.  Her  high  Priestt 
told  her  long  ago,  that  no  Government  could  perish  but  by 
it's  own  hand,  and  by  it's  own  consent  to  die.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  has  given  no  such  consent.  Her 
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King,  her  Nobles, her  Commons,  her  Senators,  her  Statesmen, 
her  Lawyers,  her  Artists,  her  Merchants,  her  Citizens,  her 
Peasants,  all  maintain  and  declare  with  one  voice,  and  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  "  GREAT  BRITAIN  HAS  GIVEN  NO 
"  SUCH  CONSENT."  She  has  not  lifted  up  her  arms 
against  herself :  she  is  willing  and  desirous  to  live. 
She  has  humbled  herself  before  GOD  the  Judge  of  all, 
through  the  Great  Mediator  of  humanity.  She  knows  her 
ftrength,  and  has  felt  her  infirmity  ;  she  is  earnest  for  her 
preservation  from  her  foes  within  and  without;  and  having 
done  all,  and  still  committing  herself,  and  her  cause,  TO 
HIM  who  judgeth  righteously,  She  hopes  yet  to  stand. 

Whether  the  end  of  all  things  maybe  at  hand  ;  and  what 
the  decrees  of  Eternal  Power,Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Goodness 
may  intend  in  the  last  resort,  we  acknowledge  to  be 
inscrutable.  But  we  trust,  it  cannot  be  deemed  an  unwar- 
rantable presumption,  to  suggest  or  to  affirm,  that,  if  the 
attributes  of  God  are  true;  if  man  is  his  creature,  and 
governed  by  his  laws ;  the  opposers  of  this  overbearing, 
desolating,  impious,  and  UNIVERSAL  Tyranny  must  be 
justified  BEFORE  HIM.  As  to  us,  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  if  we  would  exist  at  all,  we  must  be  preserved  AS 
WE  ARE.  Our  Constitution  is  not  lost;  and  the  ramparts  we 
have  raised  around  it,  will  maintain  it  entire.  Our  liberties 
are  supported  equally  against  arbitrary  power,  and  against 
the  engines  of  licentiousness  and  democracy.  UPON  us 
the  destiny  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,  ultimately  depends.  It  seems  placed  in  our  hands : 
a  fearful  and  an  awful  charge. 

Omni  a  Fata  laborant, 

Si  quidquam  mutarc  velis  ;  UNOO.UE  SUB  ICTU 

STAT  GENUS  HUMANUM! 

I  am  sure  words  on  this  subject  cannot  be  thought  out  of 
Reason,  or  out  of  place,  while  terrors  are  yet  gathering 
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around  us.  Circumstances  have  instructed  us  all,  not  to 
regard  any  thing  as  common,  which  is  designed  for  the 
publick  service. 

In  consideration  therefore  of  the  importance  of  every 
single  effort,  and  of  the  tendency  of  individual  zeal  and 
labour  in  the  common  cause,  I  have  written  this  letter,  and 
now  deliver  it  to  the  publick.  I  have  stood  forth  as  the 
apologist  and  defender  of  the  principles,  the  justice,  the 
severity,  and  the  composition  of  the  Poem  and  Notes  on 
"  The  Pursuits  of  Literature."  My  business  has  been  not 
to  produce  what  is  excellent  in  the  work,  but  to  shew  the 
futility  and  falshood  of  the  objections  to  it.  I  know  not 
whether  it  called  for  any  defence  ;  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  some  persons  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  super- 
ficial and  malevolent  writers  and  observers,  when  they  have 
a  specious  appearance. 

The  numerous  appeals,  in  the  notes  to  "  The  Pursuits  of 
"  Literature,"  to  various  authors  in  languages  not  univer- 
sally understood,  or  partially  studied,  have  diminished  some 
portion  of  its  general  effect.  I  have  designed  to  remove 
this  inconvenience  by  th,e  present  attempt.  If  any  person 
shall  hereafter  be  enabled  to  understand  the  force  of  Grecian 
or  Roman  wisdom  better  than  he  did  before;  or  if  one 
English  reader,  and  a  lover  ot  his  country,  shall  be  induced 
to  peruse  the  work,  who  without  this  translation,  would 
pot  have  attended  to  it  at  all ;  I  shall  not  look  upon  my 
labour  as  useless,  or  unrewarded. 

I  have  prefixed  to  the  Title-page  a  few  lines  from  Pindar, 
of  some  signification.  You  will  consider  them,  as  if  the 
departed  Author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  did  himself 
address  you  by  me.  The  paraphrase^  nd  the  meaning  of 
them  in  a  very  extended  sense,  is  this.  "  The  Time  is  now 
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arrived,  in  which  all  persons  should  fully  understand  what- 
ever is  of  importance  sacred  or  civil.  There  should  be  no 
ambiguity;  all  should  be  laid  open,  and  justly  compre. 
hended.  Though  without  authority,  and  in  a  "very  private 
station,  I  will  consider  myself  in  some  measure,  as  sent  forth 
in  the  publick  service.  I  have  declared,  recommended, 
enforced,  and  appealed  to  the  wisdom,  the  eloquence,  the 
doctrines,  and  the  experience  of  our  forefathers  in  every 
age,  and  in  every  country.  I  have  shewn  what  is  that  heroick 
virtue,  and  dignified  deportment  which  are  required  of  my 
countrymen  in  this  revolutionary  age  ;  that  they  consist  not 
in  patience,  but  in  action  ;  and  that  the  sword,  the  voice, 
and  the  pen  must  be  united  in  the  common  cause  for  the 
common  salvation.  I  will  preserve  this  integrity  to  the  last; 

I   WILL  SPEAK  THE  TRUTH.'' 

I  am,  &c.  &c.  Sec. 


THE       END. 
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TRANSLATION, 


MOTTO  to  the  TITLE-PAGE  of  the  TRANSLATION 

Nor,— 


Eyu   IAIO2   EN   KOINft 

MOJTIV  TS  yapywv  9raXaj'yov<wv, 
IToXe^covT*  EV  ^oncuj  apETCCKriv 
Of  \^£t/a-o/xai.  Find.  Olymp.  0.  13. 

"  This  is  the  season  for  the  right  underftanding  of  the  subject 
which  is  before  us.  I,  as  a  private  man  sent  forth,  in  some 
measure,  in  the  publick  service,  will  speak  the  truth  ;  while  1 
am  declaring  to  you  the  whole  political  or  sacred  counsel 
and  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  all  their  heroick  virtur1? 
displayed  in  war." 

P.  i. 

Post  resides  annos,  longo  velut  excita  somna, 
Romanis  fruitur  Musa  (BritannaJ  choris  : 
Sed  magis  intento  studium  censore  laborat, 
Quod  legitur  medio  conspiciturque  foro. 
Illi  conciliat  gratas  impensius  aures, 

Vel  meritum  belli,  vel  Stilichonis  amor. 
"  After  many  years  of  inactivity,  roused,  as  it  were,  out 
of  a  long  slumber,  the  Muse  (of  Britain]  wakes  and  expatiates 
among  the  Roman  choirs.  But  her  compositions  are  subjected 
to  a  more  severe  censure,  in  proportion  to  their  celebrity 
and  the  general  attention  they  have  excited.  The  merit 
however  of  the  cause  itself,  and  of  the  warfare  in  which  she  is 

e  3  engaged, 
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engaged,  joined  to  the  predilection  for  Stilicko,  ensures  the 
affection  and  favour  of  the  nation." 


jxev,    ptrj    TBJ 

TOV    T07T3V 

ETra/craygiv.       AAA«     Ssi     own    (MVW    TO 
rrpo<TT7)ij<z//.sji8,-,     JTT*     o\J/tv    aye»v     TOIJ 

TT;V    LLfllfiriY,     olzpE'JYOfAzVHS    T3    EiOOf,       TTOV     jJXTJV,     Ta 

'Ot/ra;     yap     ay     TOJJ-    axBscrt     yevoiro 

TO  TT^v  ^«?//^a  TON  AIAAOmN. 
£.v  PROCLI  Commcntanis  in  Platonis 

edit.  Gr.  £<«z7.  1,534,  pag.  349. 

"It  is  not  adviseable,  after  the  example  of  many  Com- 
mentators, to  treat  these  topics  in  a  dry  and  barren  manner, 
or  to  leave  them  wholly  untouched  ;  nor  like  others,  to  intro- 
duce a  mere  babble  of  words,  and  endless  difquisition.  But 
it  is  necessary,  to  set  the  whole  composition  fairly  before  the 
reader;  and  to  place  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  to  those 
persons  who  have  leisure,  the  full  subject  of  it.  To  consider 
and  investigate  the  species,  the  matter,  the  principles,  taken 
together,  and  the  great  purpose  which  pervades  the  whole. 
By  this  method  the  compleat  design,  scope,  and  intent  of 
]  HE  DIALOGUES  may  be  made  manifest  to  those  who  will 
attend  to  it." 


P.  6. 

Ne  incognita  pro  cognitis  habeamus. 

Cicero  de  Ojfic.  I  i. 
"  Not  to  mistake  what  is  unknown,  for  what  is  kriow'n." 


p.  ,9. 


P.  ,9. 

Gaudet  monstris,  mentisque  tumultu;  Lucan. 

"  He  delights  in  what  is  strange  or  monstrous,  and  in  all 
the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  mind." 


P.  27. 

Hos  mirabantur  Athense 
Torrentes,  pleni  et  moderantes  frsena  theatri. 

Juvenal.  Sat.  10. 

"  Athens  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  torrent  of  their 
eloquence,  while  they  wielded  at  will  the  passions  of  the  full 
assembly." 


P;  28. 

Expende  Annibalem.  Juvenal.. Sat.  TO. 

"  Let  us  weigh  Hannibal." 


P.  30. 

Periere  latebrae 

Tot  scelerum:  POPULO  VENIA  EST  EREPTA  NOCENTI; 

Agnovere  suos!  Lucan.  \.  4.  v.  192. 

"  The  retreats  and  (kulking  places  of  their  accumulated 

crimes  are  destroyed :  THE  GUILTY  NATION  has  no  longer 

any  plea  left.     They  know  their  own." 


P.  33- 
De  Republica  graviter  querens,  de  homine  nihil  dixit. 

Cicero. 

"  He  complained  deeply  for  the  sake  of  the  State;  of  the 
man  himself  he  said  nothing." 


P.  35- 

Cujuslibet  rei  simulator  et  dissimulator,  Sallust.  B.Catil. 
e  4  "Ht 
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"  He  could,  with  eqiu'  fkill,  pretend  not  to  be,  what  he 
\'as ;  and  to  be,  what  he  was  not." 


P.  38. 

Quando  aliquid  prohibetur,  prohibetur  et  omne,  per  quod 
devenitur  ad  illud. 

"  When  any  thing  is  prohibited  to  be  done;  whatever 
tends  or  leads  to  it,  as  the  means  of  compassing  it,  is 
forbidden  at  the  same  time." 


39- 


Id  cinerem,  aut  manes  credis  curare  sepultos  ? 

Virg.  JLn.  4. 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  dust  and  ashes,  or  the  buried 
Manes  can  have  any  concern  for  this?" 


Est  etiam  in  magnis  Heliconis  montibus  arbos, 
Floris  odore  hominem  tetro  consueta  necare. 

Lucret.  1.  6.  v.  786. 
"  There  is  a  particular  tree,  which  grows  in  the  great 

mountains  of  Helicon,  whose  scent  is  able  to  destroy  the 

life  of  man." 


P.  4-5- 

Jrivideo  sane  Magistris,  qui  ilium  tanta  mercede  nihil 
sapere  docuerunt*  Cicero. 

"  His  Instructors  are  indeed  enviable,  who  at  fuch  a  con- 
siderable  expence,  taught  him  to  be  so  foolish." 


P.  48. 

Mortalitatem  explevit.  Tacit.  A.  3. 

"  He  has  filled  up  the  measure  of  mortality." 

P.  50- 
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P.  6o. 

Laeta  et  fortia  surgunt, 

Quippe  solo  natura  subest.  Virg.  G.  2. 

"  They  rise  up  lusty  and  vigorous,  for  Nature  is  working 
at  the  root,  and  the  soil  is  wholesome." 


P.  ,5°. 

Janura  clausit,  et  ordinem 
Rectum,  et  vaganti  frzena  licentias 
Injecit,  amovitque  culpas, 

Et  veteres  revocavit  artes.  Hor. 

"  He  closed  the  temple  of  Janus,  established  a  just 
order,  and  curbed  the  licentiousness  of  the  time.  He  re- 
moved the  causes  of  offence,  and  called  back  the  ancient  arts 
v/hich  had  disappeared. 


P.  5'. 

Qui  praegravat  artes 
Infra  se  positas,  extinctus  amabitur  idem. 

Hor.  Ep.  ad  August.. 

"  The  man  who,  from  his  real  or  supposed  merit,  is  hated 
by  his  contemporaries,  becomes  an  object  of  affection,  when 
he  is  no  more." 


P.  60. 

Non  ilia  manes  jacuere  favilla, 
Nee  cinis  exiguus  talem  compescuit  umbrara. 

Luc.  1.  9. 

"  His  Manes  rested  not  under  the  embers  of  that  pile ;  nor 
could  the  sprinkling  of  a  few  insignificant  ashes  quench  the 
ardour  of  a  spirit  like  his." 


P.  61. 


[     Ixxiv     J 

p.  61. 

Sensura  caelesti  demissum  traxit  ab  arcei 

Ju-v.  Sat.  15, 

"  She  hath  derived  her  origin,  and  the  spring  of  action 
from  the  regions  above. 


P.  61. 

Instat  terribilis  vivis  ;  morientibus  lucres ; 

Nulla  quies  :  oritur  praeda  cessante  libido ; 

Divitibusque  dies,  et  nox  metuenda  maritis  t 

Emicat  ad  nutum  stricto  mucrone  minister. 

"  She  (a]  is  an  object  of  terror  and  dismay  to  all  the  living ; 
and  she  claims  the  inheritance  of  those  who  are  ready  to 
perish.  With  her  there  is  no  pause.  When  plunder  ceases, 
lust  awakes  and  rages :  the  rich  tremble  by  day,  and  the 
married,  by  night.  At  her  nod  Satellites,  with  their  swords 
unsheathed,  start  forth  prepared  for  action. 


P.  62. 

Soevis  opus  est,  et  fortibus  umbris ; 
Ipsa  facit  manes  :  hominum  mors  omnis  in  usu  est. 

Luc.  U  6. 

"  She  (a)  requires  in  her  service  the  spirits  of  the  cruel  and 
of  the  brave.  She  herself  creates  them.  She  finds  her 
account  in  death  under  every  form." 


P.  64. 

Omnia  Fata  laborant, 
Si  quidquam  mutare  velis  ;  unoque  sub  ictu 

humanum  !  Lucan* 


(a)  Applied  to  the  Republick  of  France. 

**  Every 


t  *xxv  3 

«'  The  fates  and  fortunes  of  all  around  totter  and  shake, 
if  you  attempt  to  change  what  exists.  The  whole  human  race 
•stands  or  falls  in  the  issue  of  this  one  conflict!" 


THE  END  OF   THE  PASSAGES  QUOTED  IN  THE 
PREFATORY  EPIgTLE. 
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(a  TTocvra  ev 
^Aav0p&/7roi,    x«i   TTJS"    BatnAEia?  bfyui,    rttron;   TOJJ 


AthenagoraeAtheniensis  Legatiolmperatoribus  Antonino  et 
Commodo. 

Ad  Jin.  Op.  Justin.  Martyr,  edit.  Paris,  1636.  p.  39. 

"  Ye,  who  from  your  natural  disposition,  as  well  as  from 

your  education,  are  in  all  things  good  and  kindly  affectioned, 

moderate,  and  worthy  of  the  kingdom  which  you  uphold,  be 

favourable  to  this  Work." 


P.  i. 


'«'  Through  evil  report  and  good*  reporw'* 

B  P,  2. 


A 

TRANSLATION 

OF     THE 

GREEK   AND   LATIN  PASSAGES,    &c, 

IN    T  H  E 

PURSUITS   OF   LITERATURE. 


MOTTO  TO  THE  TITLE-PAGE  OF  THE  WORK. 


<a  iron/ret  ev 
xou  $i\<xvQf>u7roit    x«i   rrtf       aaiAeiaf  a.«s;j,    TSTOI;   TOJ;  Xoyoij 


AthenagoraeAtheniensis  Legatio  Imperatoribus  Antonino  et 
Commodo. 

Ad  Jin.  Op.  Justin.  Martyr,  edit.  Paris,  1636.  p.  39. 

"  Ye,  who  from  your  natural  disposition,  as  well  as  from 

your  education,  are  in  all  things  good  and  kindly  affectioned, 

moderate,  and  worthy  of  the  kingdom  which  you  uphold,  be 

favourable  to  this  Work." 


P.  i. 


Through  evil  report  and  good  report," 

B  P.  2. 


P.   2. 

Ex  plirasi,  ex  ore,  ex  locutione,  aliisque  compluribus,  mihi 
persuasi  hoc  opus  maxima  saltern  ex  parte  esse  Hieronymi 
Aleandri.  Nam  mihi  genius  illius  ex  domestico  convictu 
adeo  cognkus  perspectusque  est,  ut  ipse  sibi  non  possit  esse 
notion 

Erasmi  Epist.  370.  c.  1755.  op.  fol.  edit.  opt.  Lugduni. 

"  From  his  phrafeology,  his  manner  of  speaking,  his  pe- 
culiar diction,  and  other  circumstances,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  whole  work,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  the  composition 
ot  Hieronymus  Aleander.  From  my  constant,  familiar,  do- 
mestick  intercourse  with  him,  I  am  as  intimately  acquainted 
\v~th  his  genius  and  disposition,  as  he  himself  can  be." 


MOTTO  TO  THE  INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 

P- 3- 

Nel  cerchio  accolto, 
Mormpro  potentissime  parole  ; 
Giro  tre  volte  all'  Orients  il  volto, 
Tre  volte  ai  regni  ove  dechina  il  Sole ; 
"  Onde  tanto  indugiar  ?  FORSE  ATTENDETE 

"    VOCI  ANCOR  PIU  POTENTI,  O  P1U  SECRETE? 

Tasso.  B.  13. 

"  Retired  within  the  magical  circle,  he  murmured  words 
of  mightiest  power.  Thrice  he  turned  his  countenance  to 
the  East,  and  thrice  to  the  realms  where  the  Sun  declines : 
"  Whence  (lie  cries)  is  this  delay  ?  Do  ye  wait  for  words 
••  more  secret  than  these,  or  of  greater  potency?" 

PASSAGES  IN  THE   INTODUCTORY   LETTER. 
P.  4. 

"  Quid  de  me  alii  loquantur,  ipsi  videant ;  sed  loquen- 
tur  tamen."  Cicero  Somn.  ScjMonis. 

"  As  to  what  some  persons(  may  say  of  me,  let  them  look 
to  their  own  words ;  but  nevertheless  they  will  talk.." 

P.  5- 


C    3    ] 

P.  5- 
Vitae  est  avidus,  quisquis  non  vult, 

MUNDO  SECUM  PEREUNTE,  mori.  Senec.  Traged. 

"  He  is  greedy  of  life,  who  is  not  willing  to  die,  when 
the  world  is  perishing  around  him." 

~~ 

'*  T<wv  uipso-iuvxaraXva-ov  ra.  ippuay /octree." 
Liturgia  Sancti  Gregorii  Alexand.  Liturg.  Oriental.  Cot- 
lefl.  v.  i.  p.  107.     Ed.  Paris  1716. 

"  Destroy  the  insolence,  and  high  language  of  these  here- 
sieSj  and  make  them  of  none  effect." 


P.  7. 


Dion.  Halicarn.  Ep.  ad  Cn,  Pomp.  Epist.  de  Platone. 
pag.  757.  seft.  i.  voL  6.     Ed.  Reisc/ie,  1777. 
"  To  examine  the  excellent  with  the  excellent,  and  com- 
pare their  several  merits  with  each  other." 

P.  8. 


g  arzpri  Trpuros  sv 

Anthol,  p.  393.     Ed.  Brodati. 

*'  The  first  who  strengthened  the  exalted  strains  of  Archi- 
lochus,  with  a  rampart  of  firm  and  solid  words." 

P8. 

Magnificabo  Apostolatum  meum. 
"  I  will  magnify  my  office." 

P.  10. 


<rt/vv«v  Y.O.I  KSTTV  xv&iptevov  . 
Basil.  Archiepisc.  Casarea  Op.  v.  2.  p.  698.  ed.  1618. 
•  The   compact   and    condensed  power   of    the  under- 
standing." 

Ba  P,  12. 


[    4    3 

P.   12. 

Ego,  si  risi,  quod  ineptus 

Pastilles  Rufillus  olet — 

Lividus  et  mordax  videar?  Hor. 

"  If  I  smile  at  the  perfumes  with  which  Rufillus  is  scented, 
or  at  any  similar  piece  of  folly,  must  I  of  necessity  be  stig- 
matised as  a  man  of  an  envious  and  malicious  disposition?" 


P.  14. 

ys  xsXsyeij  IM  avrov 
.  av  ET^T'  OAY2HO2  Eyo;  © 

*  Ou  ?repi  ptsv  ^poippwv  xpaotTj  xat  fii/pto;  otynv&p 
Ev  Trav-rarai  Trovottrt;  Horn.  IL  10.  v. 

'*  If  indeed  you  require  me  to  chuse  a  companion,  how 
can  I  forget  the  divine  Ulysses  ?  His  heart,  his  affections, 
and  his  spirit  are  tried,  ready,  and  prepared  for  every  enter- 
prise." 


p.  14. 

Donum 
Fatalis  virgae,  longo  post  tempore  visum. 

Virg.  ^£n.  6. 

"  The  present  of  the  fatal  branch,  now  seen  again  after  a 
long  period." 

P.  16. 

Semel  Causam  dixi  (vel  iterum  dicturus)  quo  semper  cra- 
nia agere  solitus  sum,  ACCUSATORIO  SPIRITU. 

Liv.  1.  2.  feet.  61. 

"  I  have  once  spoken  in  this  great  Cause  (prepared  to  re- 
peat my  words,  if  required)  with  that  spirit  which  I  am  ever 
wont  to  assume,  the  spirit  of  an  accuser." 


P.  17. 


[     5     ] 

P.  ,7. 

Sasvi  spiracula  Ditis.  Virg.  £n.  7. 

"  The    mouths    of    the    cavern    which  leads     to    cruel 
Tartarus." 


P.  17. 

Tibi  nullum  periculum  esse  perspicio,  quod  quidem 
sejunctum  sit  ab  omnium  interitu. 

Cic.  Epist.  ad  Fam.-\.  6.  e.  i. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no  danger  to  which  you  are 
personally  exposed,  separate  and  apart  from  the  destruction  of 
us  all." 


P.  18. 

Senza  levarmi  a  volo,  avend'io  1'ale, 
Per  dar  forse  di  me  non  bassi  esempi. 

Petrarc:  Part  2.  Son.  86. 

"  Without  attempting  some  adventurous  flight,  when  I 
had  pinions  to  support  me ;  that  I  might  present  no  ignoble 
example  of  myself." 


P.  »9. 

Le  Roi  et  ses  Ministres  peutetre  se  feroient  lire  ces 
Mernoires,  qui  assurement  ne  sout  pas  ceux  d'un  ignorant. 

Gil  Bias. 

"  The  King  and  his  Ministers  might  perhaps  peruse  these 
memoirs,  which  most  assuredly  are  not  the  composition  of  an 
uninformed  man." 


P.  20. 

AX.VTOJ 
"  Difficulties  of  hard  solution." 


B3  P.  21. 


P.  21. 

Altius  his  nihil  est ;  haec  sunt  fastigla  muruli ; 

Publica  naturae  domus  his  contenta  tenctur 

Finibus.  Manil.  Astron.  lib.  i. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  exalted  than  speculations  like  these; 
they  are  the  very  heights  of  the  world.  The  great  publick 
mansion  of  Nature  herself  is  contained  within  these  bounda- 
ries." 


P.  21. 

Avrou  an  TOY  ©EOMAXOT  <p<wvai  ETH  xaxia;  KT^VI  //,Eya- 
,  xat  ras  Trpoj   T8  Y\J^crr«  roif 


re  TW  oix»/xEv»jv,  xow  Trav  TO  ra>v   avSpwTrwv  yEvoj  Sicx«re<crsjy  xai 


Eufeb.  Demon/I.  Evang.  1.  4.  f.  9. 

"  These  are  the  vauntings  of  Him  who  fighteth  against 
GOD  ;  who  glorieth  in  the  strength  of  his  wickedness  ;  who 
threateneth  utterly  to  destroy  and  confound  the  boundaries 
of  nations,  (once  delivered  by  THE  MOST  HIGH  to  his  an- 
gels  and  messengers;)  and  to  make  the  whole  Earth  one  scene 
of  plunder  and  devastation  ;  who  boasteth  that  he  will  shake 
all  the  sons  of  men,  and  subvert  and  change  the  state  of 
every  ancient  ordinance,  institution,  and  regular  govern- 
ment." 


P.  25- 

*'  Facere  aliquid  ad  veram  pietatem  feu  doctrinam,  Graeca 
potius  quam  alia  lingua  loqui." 

Casauh.  Exerat.  16.  ad  Annal.  Eccles.  Baronii. 

"  (It  cannot  be  supposed)  that  speaking  or  writing  in  the 

Greek  lan^iage,  in  preference  to  any  other,  can  have  any 

peculiar  efficacy  ;n  promoting  the  interests  of  true  piety  or 

learning." 

P.  26. 


[    7     ] 
P.  26. 
Frons  laeta  parum,  et  dejecto  lumina  vultu. 

Virg.  JEn.  6. 

"  His  brow  was  not  brightened  with  chearfulness ;  and  his 
countenance  was  dejected." 


P.  26. 

Aspro  concento,  orribile  armonia, 
D'alte  querele,  d'ululi,  e  di  strida, 
Istranamente  concordar  s'udia. 

Ariosto.  0.  F.  cant.  14. 

"  The  strains  were  harsh;  it  was  the  harmony  of  horror: 
shrieks,  and  groans,  and  lamentations  loud  and  deep,  were 
heard  to  agree  in  strangest  consonance." 


P.  *7< 

Svegliata  fra  gli  spirti  eletti, 

Ove  nel  suo  Fattor  I'alma  s'interna.  Petrarch. 

"  Awakened,  as  from  slumber,  among  the  spirits  of  the 
elect,  where  the  soul  enjoys  a  more  intimate  communion  with 
her  Maker." 


P.  27. 

£l<r7T£p   aTO    ro/v    svu^ctrroiTuv   Aei/w.wvwv    aupoc.   rt; 
*vrr,s  tycfzroti.  Dionys.  Hahc.  Ep.  ad  Cn.  Pomp.  se6l.  2. 

"  A  gale  of  odorous  sweets  is  wafted  around,  as  from 
meadows  of  freshness  and  of  choicest  iragrance." 


P.  28. 

Capita  argumentorum  contra  morofos  quosdam  et  indoctos. 

Eraf/nus. 

"  The  heads  of  arguments  and  objections  againft  certain 
persons  of  morose,  peevish  natures,  and  without  erudition." 

B  P.  28. 


t    8    ] 

P.  28. 

Che  tempo  e  ormai,  ch'ai  capi  voti  o  macri 
Di  fenno,  si  soccorri  con  1'  ampolla. 

Ariosto  0.  F.  cant.  38. 

"  For  it  is  now  high  time  to  offer  some  assistance  from  the 
celestial  vessel  {called  the  ampolla)  to  those  heads,  which  are 
either  empty,  or  scantily  provided  with  sense." 


P.  29. 

Mendici,  mimi,  balatrones.  Hor. 

"  Beggars,  players,  and  varlets  of  every  description." 


P.    29. 

Tp«r<rox«pr/vo;  ibsiv,  oXocv  re/oar,  vn  SaTjrov, 
TapraipoTratK;  Exarrj.  Orfh.  Argon.  V.  974. 

"  Hecate,  with  her  triple  head,  a  fatal  and  tremendous 
prodigy,  the  child  of  Tartarus." 


P.  29. 

K«J  Si*  Evuu,  xoci  rpjysvwro;  ©ea.  Lyeophron,  v. 

"  The     divine    Bellona,    and    the    Tritonian   goddess, 
Minerva." 


P.   30. 

poutsuv  7roXt//x.»Tij 


T*x,s«5  i 

ro&w.  Horn,  Odys.  22.  v.  i. 

"  Ulysses  stripped  himself  of  his  sordid  garments,  and 
leaped  upon  the  great  threshold  of  the  mansion.  His  bow 
and  quiver,  full  of  arrows,  were  in  his  hand,  and  he  scat- 
tered the  fhaffcs  of  destruction  before  his  feet." 

i  P.  39- 


[     9     ] 

P-  3°. 

v  Moiaav  xrsavov.  Pind.  Pyth.  i. 

"  The  lawful  possession  and  right  of  the  Mufes." 


P.  32. 
Pensa,  che  questo  di  mai  non  raggiorna. 

Dante.  Parad. 

Pause ;  and  reflect,  that  a  day  like  this  may  never  dawn 
again. 

P.  32. 

Quos  orbe  sub  omni 
Jam  vix  septena  numeral  sapientia  fama. 
"  Wisdom  herself  can  scarcely  number  seven  persons, 
from  among  all  the  sons  of  men,  whom  she  can  honour  with 
such  a  name." 


P,  34- 
Grave  virus  mundidas  pepulit. 

Hor.  Ep,  ad  August, 

«'  The    virulence    of    the   infection  has    corrupted   and 
destroyed  all  that  is  sound,  beautiful,  and  healthy." 


P-  37- 

Non  tenues  ignavo  pollice  chordas 
Pulso,  sed  Aurunci  residens  in  margine  templi, 
Audax  magnorum  trumulis  adcanto  magistrum. 

Statii.  Sylv. 

"  I  strike  no  feeble  chords  with  an  idle,  unavailing  im- 
pulse ;  but  holding  my  residence  by  the  Auruncian  temple, 
(where  fleeps  the  spirit  of  Lucilius]  I  bend  before  the  tombs 
of  mightiest  masters,  and  raise  my  voice  with  boldness." 
END  OF  THE  INTRODUCTORY    LETTER. 
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P-  39- 
Audaci  quicunque  afilate  Cratino, 

Iratum  Eupolidem  praegrandi  cum  sene  palles, 

Aspice  et  haec,  si  forte  aliquid  decoctius  audis  ; 

Inde  vaporata  lector  mihi  ferveat  aure. 

Pers.  Sat.  i, 

"  Whoever  thou  art,  who  feelest  thyself  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  tlie  fearless  Cratinus;  who  turnest  pale  over  the  page 
ot  the  indignant  Eupoiis,  and  ol  the  venerable,  dignified 
master  of  the  sock  * ;  look  also  upon  these  my  labours, 
if  by  chance  you  should  discover  something  matured 
and  perfected  by  study.  May  my  readers  approach  them, 
with  an  ear  purified  with  incense  from  their  altars." 


P.  42. 

Apollineae  belluin  puerile  pharetrze.  Statins. 

"  The  childish  war  of  Apollo's  quiver." 

*  Aristophanes. 


[  11  ] 

P- 43; 

Talia  dum  cclcbro  subitam  civilis  Erinnys 
Tarpeio  de  monte  facem,  Phlegraeaque  movit 
Prselia  ;   sacrilcgis  lucent  Capitolia  taedis, 
Et  Senonum  furias  Latiae  sumpsere  Cohortes. 

Stat.  Sylv.  ].  5.  c.  3. 

"  While  I  am  recording  these  events,  the  Fury  of  civil 
Discord  hath  shaken  her  torch  over  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and 
kindled  wars  fiercer  than  those  on  the  plains  of  Phlegra. 
Behold,  THE  CAPITOL  is  blazing  with  sacrilegious  fires,  and 
the  Roman  Legions  have  assumed  the  maddening  spirit  of 
the  Gauls." 


p.  44. 

Sol  occubuit :   nox  nulla  secuta  est. 
*'  The  fun  set ;  but  no  night  ensued." 

P.  47- 
Quae  tibi,  quae  tali  rcddam  pro  carmine  dona  ? 

Virg.  Eclog. 

"  What  remuneration  can  I  offer  you  for  a  poem  like 
this  ?" 


P.  47. 
Phyllidas,  Hypsipilas,  vatum  et  plorabile  si  quid. 

Pers.  Sat.  i. 

"  The  tales  of  Phillis  and  Hypsipile,  and  all  the  lamentable 
stuff  of  sing-song  poetasters." 

P.  48 
Unus 
Sceptra  potitus,  eadem  aliis  sopitu'  quicte  est. 

Lucret.  L.  3. 

"  Having  obtained  and  enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  he  closed 
his  eyes  in  the  fame  common  sleep  of  mortality." 

P.  49. 


C   i*   ] 

p.  49. 

Defkiens  crumena. 

"  A  purse  under  a  consumption.' 


P.  50. 
"  Sine  vi  non  ulla  dabit  praecepta. 

Virg.  Georg.  4, 

"  He  will  utter  no  oracular  precepts  but  upon  compul- 
sion." 


P.  5o. 

Utrum  chimaera  bombinans  in  vacuo  possit  comedere  se-. 
cundas  intentiones  ? 

"  Whether  a  chimasra  buzzing  in  a  vacuum,  has  the  power 
of  eating  up  or  devouring  second  designs,  thoughts,  or  inten- 
tions ?* 


P.  52. 

Stupet  hie  vitio,  et  fibris  increvit  opimum 
Pingue,  caret  culpa,  nescit  quid  perdat,  et  alto 
Demersus  summa  rurfum  non  buliit  in  unda. 

Pers.  Sat.  3. 
'*  He  is  become  insensible  by  long  habits  of  vice,  and  the 

heart  of  the  man  is  waxed  fat  and  gross ;  he  is  placed 
beyond  the  imputaiion  of  guilt,  he  has  nothing  to  lose,  and 
is  plunged  so  deep,  that  he  cannot  rise  even  to  bubble  on 
the  surface  of  the  stream." 


*  A  Germanick  question,  to  ridicule  the  abfurdities  of 
metaphysicks  run  mad.  See  a  similar  collection  in  the.  seventh 
chapter  of  the  Memoirs  of  Martinm  Scriblerus  ;  for  instance  : 
**  An  praetcr  Esse  reale  aclualis  Essemiae  sit  aliud  esse  necessa- 
"  riwwquores  actualiterexistat  ?  —  In  English  thus  :  "  Whe- 
•'  ther,  besides  the  real  being  of  actual  being,  there  be  any 
"  other  being  necessary  to  cause  a  thing  to  be." 


P.  52- 


[     '3    ] 

P.  5*. 
Non  hacc  in  faedera. 

"  Not  into  such  alliances  and  leagues  as  these." 


P-  55- 
Piger  scribendi  ferre  laborem, 

Scribendi  recte,  nam  ut  multum,  nil  moror. 

Herat.  1.  i,  s.  4. 

"  Too  careless  or  too  idle  to  undergo  the  toil  of  writing, 
I  mean,  of  writing  well  ;  for  as  to  the  quantity  of  his 
compofitions,  it  is  out  of  the  question." 


P. 

Une  boutique  de  verbiage. 
"  A  mere  word-shop." 


P.  56. 

De  Causis  corrupts  Eloquentiae; 

"  A  treatise  on  the  Causes  why  Eloquence  has  been  so 
much  corrupted." 

P.  56- 

Abundat  dulcibus  vitiis.  QuintiL  1.  lo.  c.  I. 

"  He  abounds  with  luscious  faults." 


P.  57- 


*'  The  gifts  of  the  Mufcs  are  not  offered  to  every  one 
who  pafles  by,  as  common  favours  ;  they  muft  be  fought  after, 
and  obtained  with  difficulty." 
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P.  58. 

Mugitus  labyrinth!.  Juv.Sat.t. 

"  The  bellowing  of  the    labyrinth." — N.B.  Put    for  any 
common  topick  of  ordinary  poets  or  writers. 

P.  58. 
La  mulrita 
Damigella  Trivulzia  al  sacro  speco. 

Ariosto  0.  F.  Cant.  46.  st.  4. 

"  Trivulzia,  brought  up  and  nourished  in  the  sacred  ca- 
vern." 

P.  59. 

Per  piu  fiate  gli  occhi  ci  fofpinfe 
Quella  lettura,  e  fcolorocci  il  viso ; 
Ma  solo  un  punto  fu  quel  che  ci  vinse. 
Quando  leggemmo,  cominciai,  Ahi  lasso, 
Quanti  dolci  pensier,  quanto  desio 

Meno  costoro  al  doloroso  passo!" 

Dante  Inf.  c.  5. 

"  That  work  often  affected  us,  and  our  cheeks  turned  pale 
as  we  were  reading  it;  but  there  was  one  circumstance  which 
quite  subdued  us.  As  we  were  proceeding,  I  exclaimed, 
"  Alas !  what  softness  of  sentiment,  what  extasy  of  rapture, 
"  conducted  these  wretched  souls  to  the  paths  of  sorrow." 


P.  62. 

'Omnes 

Admonet,  et  magna  testatur  voce  per  umbras, 
Difcite  justitiam  moniti,  etnontemnere  Divos. 

Virg. 

"  He  gives  admonition  to  all,  and  cries  with  a  loud  voice 
through  the  shades  ;  Give  ear  unto  me,  and  be  warned  ;  revere 
justice,  and  cjespise  not  the  power  of  the  Gods." 

P.  63. 


6. 


>5 

P.  63. 

Sunt  atlhuc  curae  hominibus  fides  et  officium;  sunt  qui 
defunctorum  quoque  amicos  agant. 

Plin.  Epist. 

"  The  offices  of  kindness  and  fidelity  are  yet  cultivated 
among  men  :  some  are  still  to  be  found  who  will  perform  the 
duties  of  friendship  to  the  departed." 


P.  64. 

Agri,  edificia,  loca,  possessiones,  (ccelum  et  mare  praeter- 
miferunt,  caetera  complexi  sunt)  publicc  data,  ASSIGN  ATA, 
vendita  !"  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agrar.  Or.  3. 

"  Lands,  edifices,  estates,  possessions  of  every  species,  all 
have  been  seized  within  their  grasp  ;  the  heaven  above,  and 
the  sea  excepted,  all  have  been  declared  publick  property,  by 
gift,  by  assignment,  by  auction." 


P.  64. 

Si  vous  voulez  une  REVOLUTION,  il  faut  commencer  par 
dlcatholidser  la  France.  Mirabeau. 

"  If  you  are  in  earnefl  for  a  Revolution,  you  must  begin 
by  annihilating  the  Catholick  religion  in  France." 


P.  66; 

Quantis  suspiriis  et  gemitibus  fiat,  ut  quantulacunque  ex 
parte  possit  intelligi  DECS !  Augustin : 

"  (They  feel)  by  what  prostration  of  soul,  by  what  prayers 
and  strong  conflicts  of  the  spirit,  even  the  slightest  and  most 
imperfect  knowledge  of  GOD  is  to  be  obtained  !" 


^    P.  67. 

Auctor  nominis  ejus  CllRISTUS,  qui,  Tiberio  imperitante 

per 
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per  Procuratorcm  Pentium  Pilatum  supplicio  affectus  erat. 

Tacit.  Annal.  L.i^.  f.  44. 

"  The  founder  of  that  denomination  of  worship  was 
CHRIST,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  suffered  the  punishment 
of  death  under  the  Procurator  Pontius  Pilate." 


P.  67. 

Non  est  qui  judicat  vere ;  confidunt  in  nihilo,  loquuntur 
vanitates ;  conceperunt  laborem,  pepererunt  iniquitatem. 

"  There  is  not  one  who  judgeth  with  true  judgment ;  no, 
not  one  :  their  trust  is  in  nothing ;  they  talk  words  of  vanity; 
they  have  conceived  mischief,  and  brought  forth  iniquity." 


P.  68. 

I,  Liftor,  colliga  manus.  Liv.   l» 

Go,  Liftor,  and  bind  his  hands." 


P.  68. 

Graece 

Discumbunt;  nee  velari  PICTURA  jubetur ; 
Forsitan  expectes  ut  Gaditana  canoro 
Incipiat  prurire  chore.  Juv. 

"  Their  entertainments  are  in  the  Greek  fashion ;  and  the 
pictured  emblem  appears  without  a  veil :  you  might  expect  to 
see  the  dancing-girls  (from  the  East)  displaying  their  attitudes 
before  the  guests." 

P.  69. 
««  Wisdom  is  first  pure,   then  peaceable." 


P.  70. 

Si  sic  omnia !  jfuv 

"  Would  he  had  always  written  so  !" 

P.  67. 


C    '7    ] 

P.  70. 

Bella  femina  che  ride, 

Vuol  dir,  borsa  che  piange.  Ital.  Com&d, 

"  The  smiles  of  a  pretty  girl  are  the  tears  of  the  purse." 

Italian  Prcvcrl. 


Composuit  o£h>  volumina,  inepte  rnagis  quam  ineleganter. 

Sueton.  Claud.  Sect.  41. 

*'  He  composed   eight   volumes,   not  without   elegance, 
but  without  sufficient  discernment." 


P.  72-  ,3^. 

Propera  stomachum  laxare  saginis ; 
Et  tua  servatum  consume  in  saxula  rhombum. 

Ju'O.  Sat.  4, 

"  Prepare  your  stomach  for    these  delicacies ;  and  feast 
upon  the  fish  which  has  been  preserved  for  your  times." 

P.  74. 

Corpus  fine  peclore*  K0r. 

"  A  body  without  a  foul." 

p- 7*  -   i 

Vitse  summa  brevis.  nor. 

"  The  sliort  span  of  life," 

P.  74.     .     ^ 

Magno  conatu  magnas  nugas.  Terent, 

«{  Great  efforts  for  great  trifles." 

P.  76. 

* 

Quoufque  fruftra  pascetis  ignigenos  istos  ?     J  o 

Apulei.  Metam.  1*  7. 
"  How  locg  will  ye  idly  support  these  sons  of  fire  ?" 

C  P.  77. 
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P.  „.    ,  / 

Ne  pour  la  digestion. 

"  Born  for  nothing  but  to  eat  and  digest." 


P.  80.  40 
Grande  munus 
Cecropio  repetat  cothurno. 

"  May  he  re-affume  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the  tragick 
buflcin." 


P.  81. 

Ces  propos,  diras  tu,  sont  bons  dans  la  satire, 
Pour  egayer  d'  abord  un  lefteur  qui  veut  rire : 
Mais  il  faut  les  prouver ;  en  forme  :  j'y  consens. 
Repons  moi  d«nc,  Dofteur,  et  mets  toi  sur  les  banes ; 
Qu'  efl  ce  qu'  un  Commentateur  ? 

Boileau,  Sat.  8. 

"  These  subjects,  you  may  say,  are  certainly  pleasant  in  a 
Satire,  to  enliven  and  amuse  a  reader  who  loves  to  laugh.  But 
I  want  the  proof;  let  me  have  it  in  regular  form.  I  agree 
with  you;  well,  Doctor,  answer  me,  and  take  your  seat 
quietly,  as  in  the  schools.  What  is  a  Commentator  ?" 


PQ,. 
•  y4-    h  If  - 

Non  more  probo ;  cum  carmina  lumbum 
Intrants  et  tremulo  scalpuntur  ubi  intima  versu. 

Pers.  Sat.  i. 

"  The  manner  is  neither  good  nor  respectable ;  when  the 
verses,  or  the  subject  of  them,  enter  the  very  marrow,  and 
the  effeminate,  lascivious  accents  provoke  and  irritate  the 
inmost  sensations." 


P. 


P.85. 

Pauca  suo  Gallo,  quae  vel  legat  ipsa  Lycoris. 

Virg.  Ed.  10. 

"  Such"  efFusions  of  verse  and   fancy,   as  even  Lycoris 
herself  might  read." 

P.  85. 

Hoc  defuit  unum     . 

Fabricio.  fav-  Sat.  4. 

"   This    was    the   only  point   in    which  Fabricius  was 
deficient." 


p.  87. 

Carrainaque  Aonidum,  justamque  probaverat  iram. 

Ovid.  Metam.  1.  6.  v.  2. 

"  (Minerva)  approved  the  strains  of  the  Muses,  and  their 
konest  indignation." 


P.  88> 

jg,  w  T'  exXe-^s  v»ov  TTVUO,  ?rsg  (pooveoihwv.  Horn.  II. 

"  Such  is  the  power  of  insinuating  flattery;  it  steals  away 
the  understanding  of  the  best  and  the  wisest. 

P.  92 

Videre  CANES;  primusque  Melampus, 
Pamphagus  et  JDorceus,  velox  cum  fratre  Lycisca, 
Ichnobatesque  sagax,  et  villis  Asbolus  atris, 
Nebrophonosque  valens,  et  trux  cum  Laelape  Theron, 
Labros  et  Agriodos,  et  acutae  vocis  Hylactor, 
Quosque  referre  mora  est.     Ea  turba,  cupidine  przdse, 
Qua  via  difficilis,  quaque  est  via  nulla,  sequuntar. 
Heu  famulos  fugit  IPSE  suos :  clamare  libebat, 
ACTION  Egofum ;  dominum  cognoscite  vestrum  ; 
Vellet  abesse  quidem,  sed  adest. 

Ovid  Mctam.  1.  3. 

Ca  THE 
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"  THE  Docs  descried  him  :  first  rushed  forth.  Melarrrpus, 
Pamphagus,  and  Dorceus,  and  the  swift-footed  Lycisca,  with 
her  brother,  the  quick-scented  Ichnobatcs;  andAsbolus,  black 
and  shaggy,  and  the  powerful  Nebrophonos,  Laclaps,  and  the 
fierce  Theron,  Labros,  and  Agriodos,  and  the  shrill-toned 
Hylactor,  and  others  which  I  cannot  name.  The  whole  pack, 
eager  for  their  prey,  follow  in  full  cry,  where  the  path  is  rough 
and  difficult,  and  even  where  no  path  at  all  is  to  be  traced. 
Aias !  he  flies  from  his  own  attendants.  Fain  would  he  have 
cried  out,  I  AM  ACT/EON  ;  behold  in  me  your  lord  and. 
master. — He  wished  to  be  away  iroln  them:  but  in  vain.  He 
is  left  in  their  power." 


P.  94. 

xat  ©e^Tovra:.  Homer. 

"  Himself,  and  his  faithful  attendant."  Or,  "  The  knight 
and  his  squire." 


P.  95. 

Mihi  sit  propositum  in  taberna  mori ; 
Vinum  sit  appositum  morientis  ori ; 
Ut  dicant,  cum  venerint  angelorum  chori, 
Deus  sit  propitius  huic  potatori." 

Drinking  Song,    by   Walter  de.  Mapes,  *  Archdeacon  of 

Oxford,  in  the  nth  century. 

"  My  resolution  is  to  die  in  a  tavern ;  may  wine  be  placed 
before  my  lips  as  I  am  expiring ;  that  the  angelick  choirs, 
When  they  appear,  may  say,  "  Heaven  be  propitious  to  this 
jovial  drinker !" 


P.  96. 


*  Quoted  by  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  second.  Dissertation, 
prefixed  to  his  History  of  EngKsh  Poetry. 


C  21   ] 
p.  96. 

Ilium  pro  literato  plerique  laudandum  cluxcvunt,  quutn 
ille,  naeniis  quibusdam  anilibus  occupatus,  inter  Milcsias 
Puuicas  Apuleii  sui,  et  ludicra  literaria  consenesccret. 

Julius  Capitolinus  in  Vita  Clodii  Albini 
adConstantium  Auguftwn. 

*'  Many  were  inclined  to  consider  him  as  a  deep  scholar, 
engaged  as  he  was  with  old-wives  fables  and  trifles,  and 
passing  a  learned  old  age  among  the  Milesian  Tales  ot  his 
own  Apuleius,  and  the  child's-play  of  literature." 


p.  96. 

Utilium  sagax  rerum.  Hor.  A,  P, 

<f  Subtle  and  sagacious  in  useful  discoveries." 

P-  97- 

Altum  Saganae  caliendrum. 

Hor.  1.  i.  sat.  8». 
"  The  towering  head-dress  of  the  Sorceress  Sagana." 


P.  98. 

ja.Tai   E^c 
Mercy  rejoiced)  against  judgment." 


P.  99. 

Cuicunque  veterum  fortiter  opposuerim:  Quintil. 

"  I  would  confidently  put  it  in  competition  with  any  of  the 
ancients." 


P.  49. 

ac(j.,evnvx  xapy/va.  Horn. 

"  Phantoms  of  the  dead,  without  strength  or  substance.' 


P.  100. 


P.  100. 

Eccc  pro  Clericis  multum  allegavi ; 
Nee  non  pro  Presbyteris  multum  compcobavi ; 
Pater  noster  pro  me,  quoniam  peccavi, 
Dicat  quisque  Presbyter  cum  suit  Suavi. 
Drnking  Song  (as  above}  by  Walter  dc.  Mapes,  in  the 

i  \th  century. 

"  See  what  allegations  I  have  made  in  favour  of  Priests  and 
Presbyters ;  and  so  may  every  grateful  Clerk,  with  his  sweet- 
heart, say  a  Paternoster  forme  and  my  sins  !" 


P.   ico. 

*'  Si  quis  dixerit  Episcopum  aliqua   infirmitate  laborare, 
anathema  esto." 

Decree  of  the  Council  oj  Constance. 
"  If  any  one  presume  to  say,  that  a  Bishop  may  have  his 
failings,  let  him  be  accursed." 


P.  101. 

"  Hie  liber  est  conglutinatus  ex  tarn  multis  libris,  quot 
unus  pinguis  Cocus  oves,  boves,  sues,  grues,  auseres,  pas- 
seres,  coquere,  aut  untts  fumosus  calefactor  centum  magna 
hypocausta  ex  illis  calefacere  possit." 

Epist.  Obscurorum  Virorum. 

*'  This  book*  is  conglutinatcd*  or  made  up,  of  as  many  books 
as  would  serve  one  fat  cook  for  fuel,  to  dress  sheep,  oxen, 
swine,  pigs,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  geese,  without  number;  or 
as  many  as  would  be  sufficient  for  one  Higk-Dryer  to  heat  a 
hundred  stoves."  From  a  book,  rntitled,  "  The  Epistles  of 
Obscure  Men." 

*  i.e.  The  Notes  on  the  Edition  of  Shakspeare,  by  Johnson 
and  Steevens,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

END  OF  DIALOGUE  THE  FIRST. 
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PASSAGES    IN    THE    NOTES 

TO        THE 

SECOND  DIALOGUE 

OF       THE 

PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE. 


P.  103. 

ET'  «?A-/iTor  v.a.1  avsraro?  offs 
;  Kara,  pc,eo-<rov,  «7°'  ^  M-s  IlflAXcw  AQrvtj 
lAwcr',  ayra^  ^EASWV  aTTeg&xoi  £punv. 

Horn.  11.  4.   v.  ,540. 

"  Yet  untouched  and  without  a  wound,  I  pass  through 
the  thickest  of  the  ranks  ;  and  may  Minerva  lead  me  by  the 
hand,  and  defend  me  from  the  missile  weapons  of  the 
enemy." 

P.  105. 
Avs«§vffay 

Kai 


Lycophron.  Cassand.  1321. 
"  Drawing  forth  the  belt  and  the  paternal  sword,  buried 
deep  under  the  cliffs  and  rocks  sounding  with  storms,  I  again 
take  my  stand  of  observation  *." 

P.  106. 

Flcbit,  et  insignis  tota.  cantabitur  urbe.      Hor.  Sat.  i.  1.  2. 

He 

*  This  dark  allusion  of  Lycophron  is  to  a  legend  concerning 
Theseus.  See  Plutarch  in  the  Lite  ot  Theseus.  If  I  recollect 
right,  there  is  a  picture,  in  Lord  Exeter's  collection  at 
Burleigk,  on  this  subject. 


"  He  shall  regret  it,  and  become  the  burthen  of  some 
popular  song," 

P.  i 10. 

Dechirans  a  Tenvi  leur  propre  Republique, 
Lions  centre  Lions,  parens  centre  parens, 
Combattent  follement  POUR  i,E  CHOIX  DES  TYRANS, 

Boileau,  sat.  8.  v.  132. 

"  Tearing  in  pieces  their  own  Republic,  we  see  them,  lions 
opposed  to  lions,  relations  to  relations,  madly  and  foolishly 
fighting  with  each  other  FOR.  THE  CHOICE  OF  TYRANTS," 


P.  in. 


os  j^S 

5',  uarz  Xr/i'a  yt'ai, 
iACoVTef,      Oi/xcyyn  5s  pto; 
avi  ttvgycuv 


ETT'  aAA-^  or//x(pc§av  o 

Lycopkron  Cassandra,  v.  249, 

"  The  God  of  battle  kindles  the  flames  of  war  in  the  land, 
and  sounds  the  sanguinary  blast  from  his  trumpet.  The 
Jdngdom  all  around  presents  one  scene  of  devastation,  and  the 
fields  are  bristled  with  spears,  waving  thick  as  the  ears  of 
corn.  Lamentations,  wafted  through  the  silent  regions  of 
the  air,  are  heard  from  the  pinnacles  of  the  towers,  with 
the  rending  of  veils,  and  the  shrieks  of  women,  waiting  for 
upon  misery,  and  calamity  upon  calamity." 


P.  113. 

Glomerare  sub  antro 
Fumiferam  noctem,  commixtis  igne  tenebris. 

Virg.  sEn.  8.  v.  254. 

"  To  gather  together,  in  the  recesses  of  the  cavern,  a  thick 
night,  palled  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell*,  while  the 
darkness  is  mixed  with  fire  !" 


P.  113. 

Ubi  passim 

Palantcs  error  recto  de  tramite  pellit.         Hor.  1.  2.  sat.  3. 
«'  Where  error  drives  them  in  endless  deviations,  from  the 
right  path." 

P.  117. 

Dogmatizer  en  vers,  et  rimer  par  chapitres. 

Boileau,  s.  8.  v.  1 16. 

"  To  deliver  dogmas  or  sentences  in  verse,  and  to  rhyme 
"  chapter  by  chapter." 

P.  119. 

Vitreo  bibit  ille  Priapo.  Juv.  s.  2.  v.  95. 

"  He  drinks  from  his  glass  goblet, 'shaped  like  a  Priapus." 


P.  120. 

Historia  quoquo  modo  scripta  delectat.  Plin.  Epist. 

"  History  is  always  pleasing,  write  it  as  you  will." 


P.  120. 

Sed  tamen  in  pretio.  Hor.  A.  P. 

«  But  still  it  has  a  value." 

P.  121. 


*  Expressions  from  Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 
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P.    121. 

Amoretti  alati. 

"  Little  Cupids  with  little  wings. 


P.  123, 

etyuya.  ec.<ji<x,tn   rat  %vvr,Qs>X'     Natmxo;   (j*v  V)  tv  SMUT  at 
xai  sv   0aX««r(rtj  -xsioat,    x«i   tuyio&uv  wxpg,    Y.OU 


XVfJUXTCiJV  XTfTPSS,   aVtfAUV  T£ 

Aretaus,  de  Morbis  Acutis.    c.  i.  p.  7.  Edit.  Bocrhaave. 

"  All  things  which  are  habitual,  such  as  motions  to  which 
*'  we  are  accustomed,  are  favourable  to  sleep.  For  a  sailor 
"  you  will  recommend  the  reclining  on  ship-board,  a  voyage 
"  at  open  sea,  the  sounding  of  the  shore,  and  the  noise  of  the 
"  winds,  and  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  &c.  &c.  £c." 


P.  123. 

Apollineo  nomina  digna  choro. 
*'  Names  wprthy  to  be  inscribed  in  the  choir  of  Apollo," 


P.  124. 

II  cantar,  che  nell*  anima  si  sente  ; 

II  piu  ne  sente  1'alma,  il  men  1'orecchio. 

"  That  musick,  which  is  felt  internally  ;  it  is  not  the  car,  but 

the  soul  itself,  Which  is  affected." 


P.  126. 

Felix  curarum  !  cui  non  Heliconia  cordi 
Serta,  nee  imbelles  Parnassi  e  vertice  laurus; 
Sed  viget  ingenium,  et  magnos  accinctus  in  usus, 
Fert  animus  quascunque  vices.  Statins*  Sylv. 

"  Happy  and  fortunate  in  his  cares  and  engagements!  For 
him  the  garlands  of  Helicon,  and  the  idle  laurels  which  bloom 
on  the  brow  of  Parnassus,  have  no  charms !  But  the  powers  of 

'his 
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his  understanding  are  vigorous,  and  his  mind,    From  long 
(experience,  is  bound  up  to  bear  the  vicissitudes  of  the  \vorld." 

P.  126. 

Ingenium  jllustre  altioribus  studiis  juvenis  admodum  dedit ; 
non,  ut  plerique,  ut  nomine  magnifico  segne  otium  velaret, 
sed  quo  firmior  adversus  fortuita  Rempublicam  capesseret. 

Tacit.  Hist.  1.  4,  c.  5. 

"  In  early  youth  he  devoted  all  the  powers  of  his  illustrious 
mind  to  the  higher  philosophy ;  not,  as  the  manner  of  some  is, 
to  shelter  sloth  under  the  covert  of  a  splendid  name,  but,  by 
a  steady  and  deliberate  firmness  against  the  accidents  of  life, 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  administration  of  the  state," 


P.   126. 

"  Opirni   contemptor,  recti  pervicax,   constans  adversus 
metus."  Tacit,  ib. 

"  Superior   to  avarice,    of    a  persevering  rectitude   of 
principle,  and  unmoved  by  fear." 


P.  126. 

* 

Magnum  est  vectigal  Parsimonia.  Cic. 

"  CEconomy  is  a  great  possession." 


P.   127. 

Mascenatis  Rana,  ob  collationem  pecuniarum,  in  magno 

tprrore  erat."  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  37.  c.  i. 

"  The  frog  of  Maecenas  (i.  e.  his  seal  bearing  the  figure 

of  that   animal)    was    an    object    of    great    terror,    as   the 

instrument  of  levying  money." 

P.   128. 


$V3cUS     (Ji£ 

BTOJ  av^<>ffxltolx2>s^v  ra  Jeovra.  Tkucyd.  1.  i.  s.  138. 

"His 
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"  Kis  sagacity  was  peculiarly  his  own ;  gifted  by  nature 
with  intuitive  skill,  he  had  moreover  such  promptitude  of 
counsel,  as  gave  him  a  decided  superiority  in  advancing  all 
that  was  necessary  upon  any  subject,  and  on  the  spur  of  the 
occasion. 


P.    130. 

Informatum  fulmen. 
"  An  unfinished  tluinder-bolt." 


P.   130. 

Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosae 
Addiderant,  rutili  tres  ignis  et  alitis  Austri ; 
Ful gores  nunc  terrificos,  sonitumque  metumque 
Miscebant  operi,  flammisque  sequacibus  iras. 

Virg.  j£n.  8.  429.- 

Mr.  BURKE  himself  has  thus  translated  this  passage  in 
part  5,  chapter 5,  of  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
as  an  example  that  words  may  affect  without  raising  distinct 
images.  "  Three  rays  of  twisted  shozvers,  three  of  watery 
**  clouds,  three  of  fire,  and  three  of  the  winged  South  wind\ 
'*  then  mixed  they  in  the  work  terrifick  lightnings,  and 
•*  sound,  and  fear,  and  anger,  with  pursuing  Jlames." 


P.   131. 

Cum  tot  abortivis  fascundam  Julia  vulvam 
Solveret,  ct  patruo  similes  effundcret  offas. 

jfuv.  Sat.  2.  v.  32. 

"  Since  the  teeming  womb  of  Julia  has  produced  so  many 
crude  births,  or  rather  abortions,  which  confess  their  incestuous 


sires. 


EX 


P.  132. 
yr/f 


Longin.  dc  SubL  sect.  9. 
"  While 
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"  While  the  earth  Is  burst  asunder  from  its  foundations,  and 
the  very  depths  of 'Tartarus  disclosed  and  laid  bare  to  view." 


P-  '33- 

Ouando  ullum  invenient  parem?  HOT. 

"  When  shall  they  look  upon  his  like  again  ?" 


P-  '33- 

Monumenta  rerum  postens   quaerentibus  tradidit.      Fre- 

quentabunt  ejus  domum  optimi  Juvenes,  et  veram  viarn, 
veliit  ex  oraculo,  petent.  Hos  ille  formabit;  ut  vetus 
gubernator,  littora  et  portus,  et  quid  secundis  flatibus,  quid 
adversis  ratis  poscat,  docebit,  et  communi  ductus  officio,  ct 
amore  quodam  operis.  Quintd.  1.  12.  <:.  xi.  s.  1, 

"  He  has  delivered  down  to  all  posterity,  who  may  enquire 
after  them,  the  monuments  and  records  oi  these  transactions. 
Young  men  of  character  and  ability  will  be  desirous  of  his 
company  and  conversation,  and  will  learn  from  him,  as  tram 
an  oracular  decision,  the  path  which  it  is  their  interest,  or  duty,  to 
follow.  He  will  instruct  them,  and  will  form  their  minds.  Like 
an  experienced  pilot,  he  will  shew  them  what  is  necessary  to 
direct  and  preserve  the  vessel,  when  the  gale  is  prosperous, 
or  when  the  storm  is  raging.  He  will  be  led  to  this  by  a 
sense  of  duty  and  of  common  good,  and  even  by  the 
pleasure  he  finds  in  die  office  itself." 


P.  134. 

M;igno  discrimine  causam 

Protegere  affectus  ?  te  consule,  die  tibi,  quis  sis, 
Orator  vehemens,  an  Curtius,  an  Matho,  truccac 
Nosccnde  est  mensura  tux.  Juv.  Sat.  11.  v,  32. 

•'  Are  you  about  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  cause 
of  great  importance  ?  First  consult  your  own  self:  say  fairly 
and  honestly,  who  and  what  you  are ;  an  orator  of  power  and 

strength, 


strength,   or  Cur-tius,  or  Matho.        Understand    well    the 
measure  of  your  eloquence  and  ability." 

P-  135- 
Hunc  ne  pro  Cephalo  raperes,  Aurora,  timebam. 

Ovid.  Epist.  Sapph.  Phaoni. 

"    I  was  apprehensive  that  you,    Aurora,    might    seize 
upon  him,  for  your  own  Cephalus." 


Virus  lunare.  Lucan.   1.  6* 

*'  Drops  of  infection  distilling  from  the  moon." 
N.  B.  Shakspeare,  in  his  Macbeth,  alludes  to  this  piece  of 
ancient  witchcraft. 

"  On  the  corner  of  the  moon 

Hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound; 
I'll  catch  it,  ere  it  fall  to  ground." 

P.  '39- 

T»5  Ov<re«s  ypa/^aTSfS  r<v,  rov  xaXa/K.ov  aTroGpeyyuv  sit  N«v. 

Suidas. 

"  He  was  the  Scribe,  or  Secretary  of  Nature,  dipping  his 
pen  into  mind." 

P.  141. 

Nunc  non  e  manibus  illis, 
Nunc  non  e  tumtilo  fortunataque  favilla, 
Nascentur  violae.  Pers.  Sat.  i.  v.  38. 

"  Will  not  violets  spring  from  the  spot  where  his  manes 
repose,  from  his  tomb  and  favoured  ashes?" 

P.  142. 
Ad  quae 
Discutienda  valent  sterilis  mala  robora  ficus. 

Juv.  S.  10.  v.  144. 

44  The  shoots  of  a  wild  fig-tree  are  sufficient  to  burst  them 

asunder." 
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asunder." — N.  B.  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  wild  fig-free 
stretching  its  roots  deep  under  ground,  and  then  shooting  out 
with  strength  sufficient  to  break  the  stones  of  sepulchres. 


P.  143- 

Rite  matures  aperire  partus.  Hor. 

11  To  bring  forth  the  matured  birth  in  due  form." 


P   144. 

Oro  miserere  laborum 
Tantorum,  miserere  animi  non  digna  ferentis. 

Virg.  j£n.  2,' 

"  Consider,  I  beseech  you,  all  that  I  have  undergone ;  have 
compassion  on  a  mind  which  has  suffered  most  unworthily." 


P.  ,45. 
Nomen  in  exemplum  sero  servabimus  aevo. 

Milton  ad  Patrem. 

"  We   will   preserve    his  name   for  an   example  to  late 
posterity." 

P.  146. 

cta^os'    xai      actago^oxTjro?, 
,    ocr»o;,    Sixaior,   fycrefflj,   £15    axpov 


"  A  Physician  of  consummate  skill  ;  generous,  liberal,  not 
to  be  corrupted  ;  a  triend  to  the  poor  and  needy  ;  a  gentleman 
in  principle;  a  regulator  and  conductor  of  youth  ;  a  man  of 
sanctity,  justice,  and  piety;  whose  attainments  have  reached 
the  utmost  heights  of  erudition." 

P.  148. 

Nudus  agas  ;  minus  est  insania  turpis.  Juv.  Sat.  2. 

**  Plead  then  quite  naked  ;  madness  is  less  to  be  censured." 

3  -N.  B. 
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— N.  B.  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  indecent  summer  dresses  of 
the  Roman  advocates  in  the  courts  of  law." 


P.  150. 

Quel  d'amor  travagliato  Sacripante.     Ariosto.  0.  F.  c.  i. 
"  I  speak  of  the  love-lorn  Sacripante." 


P.  150, 

2yV2TO«<TJ. 

(This  note  is  addressed)  "  To  the  intelligent." 


P.  150. 


Delia  commodka  che  qui  m'  e  data, 

lo  povero  Medor,  &c.  Ariosto,  0.  F.  c.  23.  s.  108; 

"  I,  poor  Medoro,  in  gratitude  for  the  favour  able  reception 
I  found  in  this  place,"  &c.  &c.  * 


P.  150. 

Era  scritto  in  Arabico,  che  il  conte 

Intendea  cosi  ben  come  Latino.  Ariosto,  0  F.  ib. 

"  It  was  written  in  the  Arabick  language,  which  the  noble 
Earl  understood  as  well  as  he  did  Latin." 


P.  151. 

Ne  sono  a  Ferrau,  ne  a  Sacripante 
(O  sia  Carliglio)  per  donar  piu  rima  ; 
Da  lor  mi  leva  il  Principe  d'Anglante,  &c. 

Ib.  Cant.  12.  s.  96. 

"  I  cannot  allot  any  more  of  my  verses  to  Ferrau,  or 
Sacripante  (or  even  to  Carlisle] ;  the  Prince  of  Anglante  calls 
my  attention  from  them  ;  &c." 

*  Part  of  the  inscription  on  the  entrance  of  the  cave  or 
grotto,  where  Angelica  and  Medoro  were  accustomed  to 
meet.  , 

P.  12. 


C    33    3 
P.  151. 

Oi   Qiii  etxTs;pavT£f  av6§wT<yv    (fome  MSS.    add 

os-  yivoj,  r*5  M«<7«y,  xa»  ATTOXXCUVZ,  xat 
x  s$oaon.  Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  2. 

"  The  Gods  in  compassion  to  the  race  of  men  *  born  to 
toil  and  trouble,  gave  the  Muses,  and  Apollo,  and  Bacchus 
as  companions  of  their  festivals." 

P.   151; 


N.  B.  These  are  Greek  musical  terms,  and  technical 
words,  which  it  would  be  needless  to  explain,  and  indeed 
would  answer  no  purpose.  Dr.  Burney's  History  of  Musick 
will,  I  believe,  give  their  explanation  at  large. 


P.  156. 

Di  Patrii,  quorum  semper  sub  numine  Troja  est, 
Non  tamen  omnino  Teucros  delere  paratis, 
Cum  tales  animos  Juvenum,  ettam  certa  tulistis 
Pectora.  Vir.  /£«.  9.  v.  247. 

*'  O  ye  Gods  of  my  country,  tutelary  Deities  of  Troy, 
ye  cannot  surely  have  resolved  to  extirpate  the  sons  of  Teucer, 
since  ye  have  inspired  the  breasts  of  our  youth  with  such 
loyalty  of  zeal,  and  with  such  determined  bravery." 


END   OF    THE   SECOND   DIALOGUE. 


PASSAGES 


*  Some  manuscripts  read  here,  "  pgliticians. 
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PASSAGES 

IN     THE 

THIRD    DIALOGUE 

OF      THE 

PURSUITS    OF    LITERATURE. 


P.  159. 

ExX«yH<xv  $'  ap'  o'iaroi  one'  WIAOUV 
AfT«  xtV7j9cyroy  oS'  aj 


avsr'  apyupeoio  £1010. 
Kfxarov  ffiay^sro,  xaj  Kt/vai; 

67T6JT'  Ayrojtri 


aiei    £  ?ry/>a»  vexvaiv  xaiovro 

Horn.  II.  i. 

•'  Tlie  arrows  rattled  in  his  quiver,  as  he  moved  along  in 
all  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath.  His  march  was  like  the  Night. 
He  took  his  station  at  a  distance  from  the  ships,  and  sent  forth 
a  shaft;  and  the  sounding  of  the  silver  bow  was  terrible. 
His  first  attack  was  on  the  animals,  the  mules  and  dogs  ;  but 
after  that,  he  smote  THE  ARMY  ITSELF  with  many  a  deadly 
arrow,  and  the  funeral  piles  of  the  slain  blazed  frequent 
through  the  camp.'' 


P.  161. 

T*i/Ta    jravS'    vTr^p    T/^-wv,    Cmp  TTJJ 
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TLoXirsioif,    xat  T<WV  Noptwv,     xsci  rns  Swr^pia^,    x«» 
EwrgCetas-,  xaj  Trig   AO^TJ^,  xat  rr/f  E 
l  sr-wrt  2t//A^£povTo/v,  axp»£o>coyH/.Aa<  xat 

Demosthenes,  ITspt  Sreipava. 

"  I  present  these  considerations  as  the  result  of  accurate 
and  solemn  investigation  ;  they  are  offered  in  behalf  of  YOU 
ALL;  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  your  Constitution,  and  your 
Laws  ;  for  your  common  Salvation,  your  Religion,  your 
Honour,  and  your  Liberty." 

P.  163. 

AwavyoHrai  'Oto?  EcfteSpos 
Oi/pso;  el;  CTTSCTS  ffxoKmv  ty^si,  oj  xe  2e  psaz. 


CallimachuSi  Hymn,  ad  Delum.  v.  125. 
"  Look  upon  "  the  great  Vision  *  of  that  guarded 
mount,"  see  what  a  power  holds  his  watchful  residence  on 
the  summit  of  the  cliff,  a  power  able  to  overthrow  you  from 
your  foundations  !"  N.  B.  The  poet  is  speaking  of  Mars 
personified  on  the  highefl  mountain  of  Delos. 


P.  163. 

ptev  xcu  >,aeg  virai  pmns  ye  TTECTOJSV 
opeao*    0eos  S'  aet  a<7Tf(f)s>.»XTOs  ! 


Callim.  Ib.  v.  25. 

*'  Ramparts,  and  walls  of  stone  may  be  shaken  and  fall  at 
the  blast  of  Strymonian  Boreas  ;  but  THE  GOD  is  immoveable  ! 
Such  is  the  power  who  surrounds  and  protects  thee,  O  my 
beloved  Delos." 


D2  P.  163, 

*  An  expression  adapted  from  the  Lycidas  of  Milton, 


t  36  ] 
p.  163. 

L'  alpestro  raonte,  ond'  e  tronco  Pcloro. 

Dante  Pur  gat.  c. 
"  The  Alpine  mountain,  whence  Pclorus  is  torn." 


P.  164, 

Quae  cum  magna  modis  multis  miranda  videtur 
Gentibus  humanis  Regio,  visendaque  fertur, 
Rebus  opima  bonis,  multa  munita  virum  vi, 
NIL  tamtn  HOC  habuisse  Viro  praeclariusin  se, 
Nee  sanctum  magis,  et  mirum  carumque  videtur." 

Lucret.  1.  i.  v.  728. 

' *  A  Region,  long  the  subject  of  speculation  and  wonder 
to  all  the  surrounding  nations ;  a  kingdom  which  abounds  in 
every  production  which  is  valuable,  and  which  is  defended 
by  the  internal,  consolidated  strength  of  her  own  natives; 
yet  she  appears  to  have  possessed  no  greater  object  of  love 
and  veneration,  or  more  illustrious  than  THIS  MAN." 

P.  164. 

Animo    vidit ;     ingenio    complexus     est ;      eloquentia 

illuminavit."  Patcrculus  concerning  Cicero. 

"  These  subjects  he  saw  by  the  power  of  his  mind ;  he 

comprehended  them  by  his  understanding;  and  by  his  eloquence 

he  cast  a  brightness  upon  them." 


P.  166. 

La  piova  maladetta,  fredda  e  greve, 
Regola,  e  qualita  (estrana)  e  nuova, 
Grandine  grossa,  ed  acqua  tinta  e  neve, 
Per  1'  aer  tenebroso  si  riversa. 

Dante  Inff.rn.  cant.  6. 

"  It 
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"  It  was  a  storm  of  accursed  quality ;  of  rain,  cold,  heavy, 
and  frequent,  with  hail  stones  and  sleet,  and  thick  discoloured 
snow,  pouring  down  in  torrents  through  the  darkened  regions 
of  the  air." 


P.   167. 

'  «  Sato  XsXasoTAs'voi  scr/xsv, 

Ov  jxsy  2«  £wovT9$-  ax^eEr,  »£s  Oavovror.  Hem.  II. 

"  Thou  sleepest  the  sleep  of  death! — But  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  thee,  O  Achilles  ;  in  life  and  in  death  thou  art 
equally  the  object  of  our  regard  and  veneration." 


P.   168. 
Otxov  jOt 

Ssvoiai  cfs 
Tav 


Ev  T*  yap 


ij    fafloov,   xoft   o/xo- 
Tporo;    E/^ja 

7T>,«TH,    yj^ 


XOOB 


Ev  5s   MOKT*  a 
Ev  S'   Apnj  avOgj 


/.  Olymp.  Od.   1  3. 
"  I  record  the  praises  of  Corinth,  a  state  mild  to  its  own,. 
citizens,  hospitable  to  strangers,  famed   for   opulence,    the 
sacred  residence  of  Neptune,  whose  youth  are  renowned  for 
courage  and  ability.     There  dwells  Eunomia,  the  goddess  of 
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well-ordered  governments,  and  her  sisters,  Justice,  the 
unshaken  basis  of  every  state,  and  Peace,  of  like  manners ; 
the  dispensers  and  arbiters  of  wealth,  the  golden  daughters  of 
Themis,  whose  counsel  never  deceives  It  is  their  wish  and 
purpose  to  chase  away  injwy,  the  bold-tongued  parent  of 
satiety  and  insolence. 

Here  too  the  Muse,  breathes  out  her  sweetest,  softest 
inspirations;  and  Mars  himself  flourishes  anew  in  the  prowess 
of  her  youthful  heroes." 

P.   168, 

Hoec  Ego  non  credam  Venusina  digna  lucerna  ? 
H«£C  Ego  non  agitem?  Juv.  Sat.  l.  51. 

"  Shall  I   not   rouse  myself  at  such  a  call,  and  attack 

them  ?  Shall  I  not  hold  up  the  torch  of  Satire  to  works  like 

* 

these?" 


P.  170. 


Dion.  Halicarn.  1.  ,5,  63. 

"  Not  to  be  interested,  or  take  any  part  in  the  welfare  of  a 
State,  which  never  allowed  them  to  share  any  advantage." 


P.  170. 

01  Pafjiottoi  TaTreivwfievTEf,  o  ira.Qsiv  EJXOJ  ra  rtt; 
ava»p»/x£v«s,     KOC.I     9ra<r«f     aTrcyvwxorar 
aXXa    raig     oiXEtajr    Jyva/x£o~t     Trio  reycravrE? 

TTfOS     TOV      AyUVOi     SJIVWTO,      U$     SlOC,     Tt\t 

ay&Qoi  Ttoipa,  rw;  xiv5i>v»?  EffoptEvoi,  xai  eav  xara 
VMV  Trpa^wo-j,     T«I?    j^a<5    afsrais  xaropQuffavTeg    TOV  IToAf/xov, 
xcMW«;(ra/x-£vo(  THJ  Jo^r. 

zcn.  Halicarn.  Ant.  Rom.  Hist.  1.    .  s.  62. 


•'  The 
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"  The  Romans  were  nothing  humbled,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  engaged  as  they  were  in  an  arduous  war,  and 
deserted  by  all  their  Allies.  But  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  their  internal  powers  alone,  they  rushed 
forward  to  the  contest  with  still  greater  alacrity,  and  with  a 
courage,  inspired  by  danger  and  necessity.  They  were  bold 
and  confident  of  their  ability  (under  the  guidance  of  good, 
counsel,)  to  carry  on  the  war  with  effect  by  their  own  native 
courage  and  virtues,  without  any  to  participate  their  glory  and 
success." 

P.  171. 

Ferro  Argolicas  fcedare  latebras.  Virg.  /En.  2. 

"  To  pierce  with  the  sword  the  inmost  concealments  of 
the  Greeks." 


P.  172. 

Tu  ne  cede  malis  ;  sed  contra  audentior  ito, 
Quam  tua  te  Fortuna  sinet.  Virg.  &n.  6. 

"  Suffer  not  your  spirit  to  be  subdued  by  misfortunes  ; 

but  on  the  contrary,  steer  right  onward,  with  a  courage 

greater  than  your  fate  seems  to  allow." 


173- 


Athenai  Deipno  sophist.  1.  14.  p.  617.  Ed.Casaub. 
*'  The  fame  of  some  vain  pretenders  to  poetry  has  been 
noised  about   Greece,   to   the   disgrace   of    a  learned   and 
distinguished  art." 


D  4  P.  175. 
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P-  >75-  /55 
PLACE  DE  LA  TRADUCTION. 

/><zr  Monsieur  Peltier. 

"  JEAN  NORBURY,  Doctear  en  Theologie,  Chaiioine  et 
"  Associe  a  Eton.     Age  soixante  ft  huit  ans. 

'  "  ETIENNE  WESTON,  Bachelier  en  Theologie,   Abbe, 
"  Voyageur,  Versificateur,  ci  devant  Recteur.     Age   an~ 

"  quante  ans. 

• 

"  CHARLES    COOTE,*  Doctcur   en   Theologie,   Doien 
"  Irlandois.     Age  cinquanle.  et  dzux  ans,  selon  la  Registre. 

"  EDOUARD  TEW,  Bachelier  en  Theologie,   Chanoine 
"  et  Associe,  a  Eton.     Age  cinquante  et  sept  ans. 
. 

"  GUILLOTINES  a  la  Grecque,  25  Floreal,  Quintidi,  1796. 
Extrait  du  Registre  de  la-  Guillotine  Literaire." 

N.  B.  Us  sont  mcjite's  sur   I'  ichajfaut   avec   assez    de 
courage ;  a  dix  heures  et  un  quart  du  matin  leurs  teles  sont 

tombe's." 

Extrait 


*  P.  S.  J'ai  recue  une  lettre  tres  obligeante  de  la  part  de 
Monsieur  Peltier,  dont  j'ai  la  plus  haute  consideration,  qui 
m'a  iniorme,  qu'il  y  a  une  petite  ineprise  dans  le  Registre, 
au  sujet  de  Monsieur  LE  DOCTEUR  COOTE,  Traducteur 
ceiebre.  Qu'il  n'etoit  pas  Doien  Irlandois,  et  par  conse- 
quent, grand  theologien,  mais  Docteur  en  Droit  Civil  en 
Angleterre,  tres  instrmt  dans  la  grammaire  Grecque. 
Monsieur  PELTIER,  avec  le  zele  le  plus  edifiant  pour  la 
vente,  et  avec  beaucoup  d'onction,  m'a  prie  de  cornger  le 
Registre  et  la  poesie  la  dcssus ;  et  m'a  informe,  que  Monsieur 
NARES,  Auteur  tres  aimable  en  son  genre,  et  editcur  de 
1'ouvrage  penodique,  ( The  British  Cntick]  la  voulut  aussi 
avec  beaucoup  d'empressement.  Malheurcusement,  c'est 
impossible  ;  et  j'ai  repondu  tres  tranchement :  "  Mon  cher 
Peltier,  quand  une  fois  la  tete  doctorale  est  torabee;  eh! 
que  faire?"  (Nov.  1797.) 


[    4'     ] 

Extralt  du  Rapport  fait  AU  COMSEIL  DES  ANCIENS,  par 
i1  Executeur  de  la  haute  Justice  Literaire. 


Communication  to  the  author  of  the  P.  of  L.  by  Monsieur 
Peltier,  editor  of  "  The  Picture  of  Paris,  &c.  &c." 

"  PLACE  OF  TRANSLATION. 

"  JOHN  NORBURY,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  Canon  and 
"  Fellow  of  Eton  College.  Aged  SIXTY-EIGHT  year.?. 

"  STEPHEN  WESTON,  Bachelor  in  Divinity;  an  Abbe,  a 
*f  Traveller,  and  a  maker  of  verses ;  formerly  Rector  of  a 
"parish.  Aged  FIFTY  years. 

"  CHARLES  COOTE,*  Doctor  in  Divinity,  a  Dean  in 
"  Ireland.  Aged  FIFTY-TWO  years,  according  to  the 
*'  Register. 

"  EDWARD  TEW,  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  Canon  and 
**  Fellow  of  Eton  College.  Aged  FIFTY  SEVEN  years. 

fl  GUILLOTINED  after  the  Greek  fashion,  i^tk 

"  of  Floreal ;  ^th  day  of  the  Decade,  1796." 

Extract  from  the  Register  of  THE  LITERARY 

GUILLOTINE. 

N.  B.  They  afcended  the  scaffold  with  great  resolution  ; 
at  a  quarter  p.as,t  teif,  in  the  morning  their  heads  fell. 

"  Extract  from  the  Report,  made  to  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
ANCIENTS,  by  the  Executive  Minister  of  Literary  Justice." 

P. 176. 


*  P.  S.  "  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Peltier, 
for  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  consideration,  who  has 
informed  me,  that  there  is  a  little  mistake  concerning  DK. 
COOTE,  the  celebrated  translator.  He  says,  that  Dr.  Coote 
was  not  an  Irish  Dean,  (and  consequently  a  great  Theologian,) 
but  a  Doctor  in  the  Civil  Law  in  England,  derph  versed  ;n 
the  Greek  grammar.  Mr.  Peltier,  with 'a  zeal  for  truth  of 
the  most  edifying  nature,  and  with  great  devotion  ol  min>!, 


p.  176. 


Moscki  Epitaph,  in  Bion* 
Begin,  ye  Sicilian  Muses,  begin  the  strain  of  woe." 


P.  178. 

Je  trouve  dans  le  libraire  Elmsley,  un   conseiller   sage, 
instruit,  et  diseret. 

Mr.  Gibbon  to  Mr.  Deyverdun.     Letters  Miscell.  Works, 

vol.  2.  410.  p.  596. 

"  I  find  in  Elmsley,  the  bookseller,  an  adviser  of  much 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  discretion." 


P.  179. 
E<mv  8  TO  i7rw<T8v  -ma    OMOSAI    /xsya,    TO   os  «•«,    xaj 

rrcj:,  xai  £9*  wv  x^jpwv,  x«j  rtvoy    Ivsxa. 

Longin.  de  Subl.  sect.  16. 

"  An  oath  is  not  sublime  of  itself;  but  the  place,  the 
manner,  the  occasion,  and  the  circumstance  of  introducing 
it,  make  it  &o." 


P.  182. 

o£«y  s;  Ji£^o5«s  ETIVUV.  Lycoph.  Cassand  v. 

Into  all  the  meandrings  of  verbal  obliquity." 


has  requested  me  to  correct  the  Register  and  the  Poetry  in 
this  particular ;  and  has  also  signified  to  me,  that  the  Rev. 
MR.  NARES,  a  very  amiable  author  in  his  way,  and  editor  of 
the  periodical  work  called  The  British  Critick,  was  very 
eager  and  solicitous  on  the  same  account.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  wholly  out  of  my  power ;  and  I  returned  an  answer  wjth 
great  frankness ;  *'  My  dear  Peltier,  when  once  a  doctor's 
"  head  is  off",  what  can  be  done  ?"  (Nov.  1797.) 

P.  182. 
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P.  182. 

Eraipa  yjpvaix  si  ^epom,  Jr,//,o<na 
'«  If  a  courtezan  wears  ornaments  of  gold,  let  them  be 
confiscated,  or  let  her  person  be  publick."* 

P.  183. 

MTI^S  to,  K-uTTfutx.  TrpoTrapo^yTovwg  £7nypa<f/s<r9ai  rot  7row)/x,ara, 
Photii  Eiblioth.  pag.  984    edit.  16,53. 
"  The  Cyprian  verses  are  not  marked  with  the  accent  on 
the  ante-penultima." 

P."i83. 

Ex  libris  deprehendi  hominem  ardentis  ingenii,  variae 
lectionis,  et  multae  memorias ;  alicubi  tamen  majore  copia 
quam  delectu,  ac  dictione  tumultuosa  magis  quam  composita. 

Erafmi  Ep.  1248. 

'*  From  his  writings  I  discovered  him  to  be  a  man  of  a 
glowing  genius,  extensive  reading,  and  comprehensive 
memory;  but  in  general  more  copious,  than  choice;  and 
his  style  and  phraseology  rather  confused,  than  clear  and 
chastised." 


P.  184. 
41  Figuram  animi  magis  quam  corporis  complectantur. 

Tacit.  Vit.  Agric. 

44  Let  them  rather  present  us  with  the  features  of  his 
mind  than  of  his  body*." 

P.  185. 

Si  tibi  Mistillus  cocus,  ./Emiliane,  vocatur, 
Dicetur  quare  non  T'arat'alla  mihi  ? 

Mart.  Ep.  lib.  i. 

If 

*  The  construction  depends  upon  the  mode  of  placing 
the  accent  on  the  word 
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"  If  your  Cook's  name  is  M.ystyllusf  why  may  I  not  call 
him  also  Tarat'alla."  * 


P.  187. 

Pleno  jure — and  usufructuario. 
"  Not  of  absolute  right,  but  only  t  usufructuary." 


P.  187. 

Supcra  ut  convexa  rcvisant, 
Rursus  et  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  revcrti.  \ 

Pirg.  &n.  6. 

"  That  they  may  revisit  the  superior  regions,  and  again 
manifest;  an  inclination  .tor  return.  to  their  corporeal,  visible 


P.  188, 

T-TI  vt/v,  tiixi  (TCI  rttro,   Tepov,  XEJ/ATjXnv  strru.    Horn.  II.  ?£. 
"  Take  this  reward  as  a  prize,  thou  venerable  old  ?nant 
and  preserve  it  tor  a  memorial  of  thy  skill." 

P.    188. 

Melioribus  olim  auspiciis. 
"  Once  under  more  favourable  expectations." 

P.  189. 
Hoc  Juvenem  egregium.  praestanti  munerc  dono. 

Virg.  ;En.  5. 

*  The  words  Mystyllus  and  T'ara£allat  are  a  play  upon 
two  Greek  words,  which  cannot  be  explained  in  English. 

t  Terms  in  the  Roman  law. 

%  This  was  an  Eton  allusion  to  Dr.  Norbury's  series  of 
old  clothes,  re-appearing,  after  having  been  locked  up  for 
many  months.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  translate  the  spiiit  ot 
it  in  English. 

"  I  present 
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*'  I  present  the  illustrious  youth  with  this  distinguished 
mark  of  my  regard,  and  of  his  merit*" 


P.   190. 

'On  yeyoyac  AVTJO,  xxrvipynxx  roc.  ra  Nwn».* 
"  When  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things." 

P.   191. 

Sic  liceat  magnas  Graiorum  implere  catervas.  Hor. 

"  In  this  manner  we  may  attempt  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
Grecian  literature." 


P.   191. 
Tune  cum  ad  canitiem — tune,  tune,  igrtoscere — 

Pers.  Sat.  i. 

"  What  ?  when  the  hair  is  absolutely  grey  with  years — 
do  you  ask  me  to  overlook  such  folly? — No;  no;  no;." 


P.  194. 

Spiritus  intus  alit ;  totamque  infusa  per  art  us 
Mens  agitat  melem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 

Vlrg.  j£n.  6. 

"  The  spirit  feeds  it  within  ;  and  the  soul,  by  infusion 
into  every  member,  agitates  the  mass,  and  blends  itself 
intimately  WITH  THE  WHOLE  BODY." 


P.  195. 

Dixerat  Anchises ;  natumque  unaque  Sibyllam 
Convcntus  trahit  in  medics,  turbamque  sonantem ; 
Et  tumulum  capit,  unde  omnes  longo  ordine  possit, 
Advestos  legere,  ct  venientum  discere  vultus. 

Virg.  JLn.  6.  (1796.) 

"  Anchises  finished  his  speech,  and  led  his  son  ^Eneas  and 

the 
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the  Sibyll  into  the  midst  of  the  Convention,  and  the  buzzing 
crowd.  He  then  chose  a  rising  ground,  that  he  might 
observe  the  whole  company  as  they  came  successively  in 
review  before  him,  and  mark  with  discrimination  their 
countenances,  as  they  passed  by." 


P.  197. 
Decernunt  quodcunque  volunt  de  Corpore  nostro. 

Juv.Sat.  13. 
"  They  do  what  they  will  with  our  whole  body." 


P.  ,97. 

Per  Sol  is  radios,  Tarpeiaque  ftilmina  jurant, 
Quicquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria  Cceli." 

Juv.  Sat.  13. 

"  They  swear  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  by  the 
thunderbolts  of  their  TARPEIAN  JOVE  ;  by  every  instrument 
of  warfare  in  the  celestial  regions." 


P.  198. 

Ejectos  httore,  egenos 
Excepi,  etregniDEMENS  inparte  locavi.. 

Virg.  j£n.  4. 

'*  I  received  them  outcasts  from  their  own  coasts,  in  exile, 
and  in  poverty;  and  in  an  hour  of  madness,  folly, 
or  inconsiderateness,  I  almost  incorporated  them  in  the 
kingdom." 

P.  203. 

Haec  limina  VICTOR 

Alcides  subiit.  Virg.  &n.  8. 

"  Through  this  threshold  the  Conqueror  Alcides  himself 
passed. 

P.  63, 
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P.  205. 

Te  quoque  dignura 

Finge  Deo !  Virg.  s£n.  8. 

"  Render  yourself  worthy  of  the  Deity." 


P.    205. 

Tanquam  portum  et  sa^bathum  humanarum  contem- 
plationum."  Bacen  de.  Augm.  Scient.  ap.  init.  1.  3. 

"  The  haven,  as  it  were,  and  the  sabbath  of  all  the 
contemplations  of  man." 

P.  209. 
Vineta  caedit  sua.  Hor.  Ep.  ad  Aug. 

"  He  prunes  his  own  vineyards." 


P.  215. 

Natural 

Perturbatur  ibi  totum  sic  corpus,  et  omnes 
Commutantur  ibi  POSITUR^E  PRINCIPIORUM. 

Lucret.  1.  4.  v.  670. 

**  The  whole  body  and  frame  of  Nature  is  thus  thrown  into 
confusion  and  disturbance,  and  the  position  of  every  principle 
is  made  to  change  its  place." 

P.  217. 

revoptevo;  ev  ayuvip  exrevaG'TSpov  9rpo<r*jt/^£TO. 
"  Being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  more  earnestly." 


P.  217, 

yap  pt-QJ  (Txoror  ayvoja;    aTravr*,    KXI    CLVKTW 
KOU    awsipos    TXavT),    xou    oreArr    QzvTourta,    xou 
ayvota.      TayTa  roiwv  Jj6|*jX0ov,  CaXoptevcy  t$ti%ai  TTSV    sv  rotj 
tta&v    avrwv    svzvTioTnroi,    KO.I    ur   EJ;  a7rs<pov  ac/row 
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arex/xaprov    xxt    axP7JffTOV» 


Harmia  'faxo-vpfAis    (sive  IrrisioJ  rav  e& 

Sub  Jin;  Ed.  Paris  :  Justin.  Martyris  Op.  1636. 

"  In  my  opinion,  the  whole  of  their  systems  present  to  us 
nothing  but  the  gross  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  the  blackness 
of  deceit,  with  errors  wide  and  infinite  ;  mere  fancies,  and 
crude  conceptions,  and  ignorance  which  sets  all  comprehension 
at  defiance.  I  have  therefore  submitted  to  examine  them, 
from  a  desire  to  point  out  the  contradictions  which  prevail  in 
their  writings,  and  to  shew  that  they  lead  into  discussions 
incapable  either  of  limit  or  of  definition;  and  further  to 
convince  you,  that  the  end  and  result  of  them,  all  is 
unsatisfactoiy  and  productive  of  no  advantage  whatsoever  ; 
without  any  support  from  matter  of  fact,  or  from  the 
evidence  of  reason. 


P.  218. 

Notis  et  Commentariis  perpetuis  Doctoris  Guillotini." 
*'  With  the  unceasing  perpetual  notes  and  commentaries 
of  Doctor  Guillotine" 


P.  218. 
*4  A  man  of  supreme  eminence." 


P.  218. 
Mellhi  verborum  globuli. 

Petron.  Arbit.  Satyricon.  c.  i. 
"  The  honeyed  globules  of  language." 


P.  £18. 

Ut  magis  sit  hasce  contortiones  orationis,  quam  signorum 
ortus  obit  usque,  perdiscerc. 

"  It 
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"  It  is  far  easier  to  comprehend  the  doctrine  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  than  to  understand  these  strange 
contortions  and  excentriciues  of  speech." 


P.  219. 

Ej^ovre;  xat  /wi/pj^ovre 

$wvo(ppvvi'%'r)f>x,rx.         Aristoph.  VtsptZy  V.  219. 
"  Holding  lights  in  their  hands,  and  trilling  out  melodies, 
and  verses  "  between  ancient  and  modern."  (a) 


P.  219. 

Salva  res  est ;  philosophatur  quoque  jam  ; 
Quod  erat  ei  nomen  ?  Thesaurochrysonicochrysides. 

Plant.  Captiv.  A.  2.  S.  2. 

"  The  matter  is  all  safe ;  he  actually  is  setting  up  for  a 
philosopher;  pray  what  was  his  name  ?  (b)  a  strange  one." 

P.  219. 

Convenisse  Neptuno  majestatique  ejus,  ut  longiore  tempore 
satus  ex  eo  grandcsccret. 

Aul.  Cell.  lib.  3.  c.  16. 

"  It  was  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  Neptune,  that  the 
offspring  of  his  godship  should  acquire  a  more  ample  form, 
the  time  of  his  gestation  being  protracted." 


P.  220, 


(a)  It  is  impossible  to  render  the  original  Greek  word  in 
English,  which  is  compounded  ludicrously.    An  explanation 
could  serve  no  purpose  whatsoever. 

(b]  The  name  in  the  original  Latin  cannot  be  translated 
with  any  effect,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  last  remark  oa 
Aristophanes. 

E 


P.  221. 
In  nullum  reipublicae  usum  ambitiofd  loqueld  inclaruit. 

Tacit.  Ann.  1.  4.  s.  20. 

"  He.  became  celebrated  for  an  affected  style,  and  ambitious 
wordiness,  without  any  advantage  whatsoever  to  the  state." 


P.  227. 

Sint  hie  etiam  sua  praemia  laudi.  Virg.  j£n..  I. 

"  Let  merit  ever  here  obtain  its  reward." 


P.  229. 
Musarum  spondet  chorus,  et  Romanus  Apollo. 

Sulpicia  Sat.  v.  ult, 

*'    The   whole  Pierian    choir   and  the   Roman   Phoebus 
himself  answer  for  him." 


P.  231. 
Huic  Musae  indulgent  omnes,  hunc  posoit  Apollo. 

Vida  A.  P.  1.  i.  v.  3-27. 
*'  To  him  every  Muse  is  propitious,  and  Apollo  claims. 

him  for  his  own." 

•— «^«^— •• 

P.  23*. 
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P.  220. 

8x  o.7ro(paAn»  swan 

Horn. 
"  For  the  embraces  of  the  immortals  are  not  ineffectual." 



P.  220. 

Ev  roiis  ayxQai$  yjupxis,  7rpo$  TO  ysn  (^yXAo/xaver;,    s7riV£//,8<r{ 

XXI    STTlJiZtptifft    TOV    0"^TOV. 

Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  \.  8.  c.  7. 

"  In  rich  and  good  soils  they  thin  and  lop  the  corn  while 
it  is  growing,  to  prevent  its  being  rank  and  luxuriant." 
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p.  232. 

$»   T'   H 

£:crt>   x-ii 

7/0 /«.  0</}'J.  1.   12.  V.  3. 

"  Those  regions  where  Aurora  has  fixed  her  palace,  and 
holds  her  festal  folemnitie's,  and  whence  the  Sun  himself 
"  begins  his  state."* 

END    OF    THE    THIRD    DIALOGUE. 


-PASSAGES    IN  THE   PREFACE    AND     NOTES 

TO        THE 

rO  U  R  T  H    D  I  A  L  O  G  U  E 

OF       T    H     E 

PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE. 


a?v£ocrxo'7ri73v  EI^E  xpttuv 
yap  o  duuiActQcuv  Yicrro 

Tjf  xopwptjj   2«//.B   vXrit 


AVTIKX  o'  E|  ope?  xa 

TPI2  ^v  op^r*  *wv,   TO  AE  TETPATON  IXETO 

A»y«f,   evfi»  5s   Si  xXt/ra  Jw^ara   BEN0E2I   AIMNH2 


Horn.  II.  13.  v.  10. 

"  Neptune,  who  fhakes  the  earth,  Was  not  idle  in  his 
observation,  as  he  was  seated  on  the  loftiest  summit  of  the 
wood-crowned  Samos,  lost  in  wonder  at  the  contest  and  the 
war.  From  that  eminence  appeared  all  Ida,  with  the  city  of 
Priam,  and  the  ships  of  the  Grecians.  He  then  descended 
from  the  craggy  mountain,  Three  steps  he  advanced  in  his 

E  2  march 

*  An  expression  from  the  Allegro  of  Milton, 


march,  and  at  the  fourth  he  reached  his  destination  at 
where  his  imperial  palace,  emblazed  with  gold  and  gems, 
was  erected  in  the  depths  of  the  abyss,  imperishable,  enduring 
for  ever." 


P.  237. 

L'ombra  sua  torna,  ch'era  dipartita I  Dante  Inf.  c.  4. 

"  His  shade,  which  had  left  us  for  a  season,  is  now  on  his 
return."* 


P.  240. 

O  proceres,  censore  opus  est,  an  Haruspice  nobis  ? 

"  O  ye  chiefs  of  the  land,  does  this  require  a  censor  to 
punish  it,  or  an  augur  to  explain  the  prodigy  ?  Do  ye  call 
for  the  arm  of  the  law,  or  the  lustration  of  religion  ? 

P.  242. 


XXTOL    THJ 

vnc-TBut.  ^Eschines  de  Falsa  Legations,  sect.    n. 

"  In  this  our  country  we  have  our  religious  rites,  and  the 
sepulchres  of  our  forefathers.  Here  we  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  intercourse,  society,  and  conversation  ;  the  bleflings  of 
lawful  marriage,  relations,  and  children,  and  the  charities 
of  life.  All  these  we  enjoy  in  common  with  you  ;  and  from 
these  obligations  we  hold  ourselves  worthy  of  your  truft  and 
confidence." 

P.  243. 

At  vos  Trojugenae  vobis  ignoscitis,  et  quse 
Turpia  cerdoni  Volesos  Brutosque  decebunt. 

Juv.Sat.  8.  v.  181. 

"  But  ye,    who  boaft  yourself  of  Trojan  ancestry,    find 

excuses 

*  Dante  is  speaking  of  the  shade  of  Virgil  in  the  Inferno. 
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excuses  for  one  another ;  and  such  actions,  as  would  disgrace 
the  meanest  mechanick,  are  esteemed  honourable  in  men  of 
rank  and  dignity." 

P.  243. 

To  yap   yep-t;  etrn  flavovnwv.  Horn'. 

"  For  this  is  the  tribute  which  we  pay  to  the  departed." 


P.  246. 

Tanquam  in  pistrinumaliquod  detrudi  et  compingi  videtur. 
*'  He  seems  to  be  confined,  and  shut  up  as  in  a  kind  of 
workhouse." 


P.  248. 

Quales  et  quantos  viros ! 
"  Men  indeed  of  eminence  and  of  high  attainments." 


P.  248. 

Idoneus  quidem  mea  sententia,  prassertim  quuni  et  Ipse 
eum  audiverit,  et  scribat  de  mortuo  ;  ex  quo  nulla  suspicio 
cst  amicitiae  causa  eum  esse  mentitum. 

Cicero  de.  Clar.  Oral.  se£h  15. 

"  In  my  opinion  a  competent  judge,  and  for  this  reason; 
he  was  accustomed  to  hear  him  speak  often,  and  he  did  not 
publish  his  sentiments  on  his  works  till  the  orator  himself 
was  no  more.  From  this  circumstance  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  has  gone  beyond  the  truth  from  the  partiality  of 
friendship." 


P.  249. 

Si  trapassammo  per  sozza  mistura 
Dell'  ombre,  e  della  pioggia,  a  passi  lend ; 
Toccando  un  poco  la  vita  futura. 
"  Thus  with  slow  and  wandering  steps  we  passed  through 

the  palpable   obfcure,    through  the  solid  temperament  of 

E  3  darkness 
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Darkness,  mixed  with  drizzling  rain.     Our  talk  was  of  the 
life  to  come." 


P.  251.     (8th  Edit.) 
Episcopatus  non  est  artificiurn  trausigendae  vitae. 

A  ug  us  tint  Epist.  g&. 

"  The  office  of  a  Bishop  was  not  devised   merely  to  pass 
away  life,  (but  it  is  an  office  of  duty,  labour,  and  attention.") 


P.  251.  (8th  Edit.) 
'Oi   dy   TOV£S  ptsTJOVTef    TOV   rpoTTOv,   fyfnvr)tj.a.Ti  r^ 

//.srevwEy/xEvoj,   vtz  TJVEf  ©EOJ,    TOV    TWV    TTavrcyv  etyopucrt 
jJzrsp    T«     ^ravTsr    ysvay     lEp^/y-Evct    TO»    ETTI    *T*VTO/V  ©£&;, 
;   5ixSc(T£j   XEJtaflap/^avrjf,  ^Soif   Joyptatriv  aXr,6«r   syffcCEtar, 
T£     xaj     Xcojf,    oir     TO    ©s»oy 


TXJV  «9TJ^  ff^wv  at/Tjyv,  xai  T^v  (TKTIV  opcoyevwir 
iep«[)y«ixv.  Euseb.  Demonslrat  :  Evang.  1.  i.  s.  8. 
*'  They,  who  have  thus  fashioned  their  manners,  godlike 
Beings,  carried  up  by  devout  aspirations  to  the  heavenly 
regions,  superintend  the  lives  of  all  around  them.  They  are 
set  apart  and  sanctified  unto  GOD  HIMSELF,  who  is  above 
all,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  human  race  ;  by  a  spirit 
and  disposition  purified  from  every  stain,  by  the  unerring 
doctrines  of  true  and  unfeigned  piety,  and  by  words  and  works 
according  unto  rigliteoufness.  By  these  and  fuch  actions  they 
offer  up  a  propitiation  to  the  Deity  for  themselves,  and  fo'r 
those  of  the  same  common  nature,  and  compleat  their 
hallowed  ministry  in  full  consummation." 


P.  251.     (8th  Edit.) 
Saltern  daretur  in  sacris  literis  tranquille  consenescere. 

Erasmi  Epist. 
"  May  the  evening  of  my  life  pass  in  tranquillity,  and  in 

ihe  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures." 

P.  250. 
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P.  250. 

Quibus  occupatus  et  obsessus  animus  quantulum  loci  bonis 
artibus  relinquit.  Dial,  de  Oratoribus  ;  Sec.  29. 

"  The  mind  busied  and  beset  with  (political)  considerations, 
finds  b-ut  few  intervals  for  the  polite  literature." 


P.  251. 

Corpora  lente  augescunt,  cito  extinguuntur. 

Tacit.  Vit.  Agric.  sub  init. 

"  Bodies  are  slow  of  growth,  but   their   dissolution   is 
rapid." 


P.  251. 
Que  ma  vue  a  Colbert  inspiroit  1'allegresse. 

Boileau  Ep.  10. 

"  My  presence  gave  chearfulness  to  the  minister." 
(Colbert)*. 

P.  251. 

Toov  /xsv  ccirutv  zKityipovrsi;  TOIJ  TOV  Aoi^-ov  x#TaXi/«<rjv. 
ATreQavcv  rtvss  idiscf  s^pyt-s  evs^a,  Y.OLI  aAXot  ^-xi/x-ara/v  er<pi(TiV 
oipatXr>jUt,Evwv  i5?ro  ruv  hotSovrajv .  Thucyd,  1.  3.  S.  8 1. 

"  They  endeavoured  to  impute  to  them  the  charge  of 
being  enemies  to  the  people.  Some  were  destroyed  from 
private  malice,  and  others  because  they  were  the  creditors  of 
their  murderers." 


P.  252. 

Trunco,  non  frondibus,  efficit  umbram.  Lucan.  1.  r. 

"  The  aged  tree  casts  a  shadow  with  its  trunk,  not  with 

its  foliage." 

E  4  P.  252. 

*  Boileau  is  speaking  of  the  great  Colbert,  and  those  who 
honoured  him  with  their  friendship. — Such  times  are  now 
passed  for  ever  in  France,  and  perhaps  in  England. 


p.  252. 

Eu  /x£T«(f)o^£iV  £(mv  ey  flewpstv.  Aristot. 

"  To  manage  metaphors  with  discretion,  is  the  mark  of  a 
just  and  comprehensive  mind." 


P.  2.52. 
Ta;v  Mera£ap<yy  W^MI/AHO-I  /xaXurra  at  xara 

Aristot.  Rhetor.  1.  3.  c.  10.  sect.  3, 
"  The  metaphors  which  are  drawn  from  analogy,  generally 
meet  with  the  greatest  approbation. 


P-  2.53- 

'Oi     fv     rats    7roXs<nv    Trpwrwrts    (AST*     ovoptaro; 


Travri    JE    rpoTrcy    ayow^opcsvot 


rjcrav  rn 

Thucyd.  1.  3.  sect.  82. 

"  The  chiefs  of  the  factions  had  each  of  them  a  specious 
name  and  pretext.  Some  held  forth  a  political  equality 
among  the  citizens,  and  some,  a  plan  of  a  more  temperate 
aristocracy.  Their  speeches  had  a  reference  to  the  common 
prize  of  contest,  power  and  sovereignty  ;  and  every  art  was 
used  by  the  antagonists  to  defeat  each  other.  Having  ob- 
tained their  ends  either  by  unjust  sentences,  or  by  acts  of 
violence,  they  were  prepared  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
crimes  and  iniquity." 


P.  254. 

o£vT£p«i  (JMVI&>.       Pind.  Ntm.  Od.  11. 
"  The  rage  after  desires  hard  to  be  attained,  is  increased 
by  the  difficulty." 


P. 
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P.  254. 

TnStlS    FELICIBUS    UM3RIS 

Vultus  erat ;  vidi  Decios,  natumque  patremqutf 
Lustrales  bellis  animas,  flentemque  Camillum. 
Abruptis  Catilina  minax  fractisque  catcnis 
Exultat,  Mariique  truces  nudique  Cethegi: 
Vidi  ego  laetames,  popalaria  nomina,  Drusos, 
Legibus  immodicos,  ausosque  ingentia  Gracclios. 
yEternis  chalybum  nodis,  et  carcere  Ditis 
Constrictse  plausere  manus,  CAMPOSQUE  PIORUM 

POSC  IT  TURBA  NOCENS  ! 

Lucan.  PharsaL    1.  6.   v.  784. 

The  shades  of  the  happy  spirits  in  Elysium  had  a  gloom 
on  their  appearance;  I  saw  the  Decii,  the  parent  and  the 
son,  souls  which  might  well  expiate  the  guilt  of  war ;  and 
Camillus  himself  in  tears.  Catiline  stands  in  frantick 
exultation  with  his  chains  burst  and  broken  asunder,  and  by 
him  theMarii,  terrible  of  aspect,  and  the  bare,  naked  Cethegi. 
I  saw  the  Drusi,  names  of  popular  celebrity,  Tribunes 
extravagant  in  their  proposals  of  laws  and  decrees ;  and 
the  Gracchi,  gigantick  in  their  enterprises.  Bound  in  the 
dungeons  of  Pluto,  they  rattled  their  adamantine  iron 
chains  in  sign  of  applause;  and  the  guilty  inhabitants  of 
Tartarus  seemed  to  claim  for  themselves  the  mansions  of 
the  just  and  good." 


P.  257. 

"  Fare  ogni  cosa  di  nuovo  in  quello  stato ;  nelle  Citta. 
fare  nuovi  governi  con  nuovi  nomi,  con  nuova  autorita,  con 
nuovi  nomini,  fare  i  poveri  ricchi,  disfare  delle  vecchie 
citta,  cambiare  gli  abitatori  da  im  kiogo  ad  un  altro,  e  in 
somma,  non  lasciare  cosa  niuna  intatta,  e  che  non  vi  sia 
ne  grado,  ne  ordinc,  ne  stato,  ne  richezza,  che  chi  la  tiene 
non  riconosca  da  te,  Machiavel.  JDiscorsi.  Jib.  I.  cap.  6. 

"To 
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"  To  create  all  things  anew  in  that  state ;  to  make  new 
offices  of  government  with  new  names,  with  new  authority, 
with  new  men ;  to  make  the  poor  rich ;  to  dismantle  ancient 
cities  ;  to  transport  the  inhabitants  of  one  place  to  another ; 
and  briefly,  to  leave  no  one  thing  or  condition  of  life 
untouched,  and  not  to  suffer  the  existence  of  any  one  species 
of  rank,  or  order,  or  state,  or  possession,  without  an 
acknowledgement  of  YOUR  having  granted  it,  and  that  the 
occupier  holds  it  OF  YOU." 

P-  258- 
Nisi  Bcllum  Gallicum  exoriatur. 

Lex  de  Vacations. 

"  Except  in  the   case  of  a  Gallick  war.'' The   law 

concerning  exemptions  from  military  service. 


258. 

%upa.  irapsi'/jB    ifoCov,    $t*  rr/v 

TOXtfMO      (Ti/VOtCTO/XSVO^      X21    TO 

run    r«? 
.    are    §7)    xat    rrjv   Tlo\iv     in?   avrcav    aTroCaXovres", 

OE       §£M.£VOt       No//-OV, 


xa»     TOV    (potoov     aurav    vi    TS    Hzpao-x.zwn.       My^*a5a;    yap  gv 


Plutarch.  Vit.  Marcelli,  p.  244.  vol.  2.  £*/.  Bryan. 
"  Moreover  the  country  itself,  from  its  vicinity,  and  the 
ancient  renown  and  valour  of  //&£  Gauls,  was  an  object  of 
considerable  terror  to  the  Romans  who  were  about  to 
undertake  a  war  so  near  home,  and  upon  their  own  borders. 
In  particular,  as  the  Gauls  had  once  taken  their  city.  On 
this  account  they  made  a  special  law,  that  the  priests  should 
enjoy  an  exemption  from  all  military  service,  except  in  the 

case 
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case  of  a  Gallick  war.  The  very  preparation  itself  proved 
the  nature  of  their  apprehension.  For  it  is  not  recorded, 
that  the  Romans  ever  had  so  many  myriads  in  arms  at  one 
time,  either  before  or  since  that  period."  . 


P.  259. 

Ut  oportet,  Bello  Galiico,  ut  majorum  jura  moresque 
praescribunt,  Nemo  est,  Civis  Romanus,  qui  sibi  ulla 
excusatione  utendum  putet." 

Cicero  pro  Fonteio,  Sect.  16.  sub  fin. 

"  There  is  not  a  man,  worthy  of  being  a  Roman  citiztn, 
who  would  think  of  availing  himself  of  any  indulgence,  or 
exemption  from  service,  in  the  time  of  a  Gallick  war, 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  ancestors." 

N.  B.  The  object  of  that  oration  of  Cicero  was  to  inculcate 
this  doctrine;  "  Gallis  fidem  non  habendam,  hominibus 
*'  levibus,  perfidis,  et  in  ipsos  Deos  immortales  impris  :" 
i,  e.  "  That  no  trust  or  confidence  whatsoever  should  be 
"  placed  in  the  Gauls,  a  nation  fickle,  perfidious,  without 
"  faith,  and  impious  against  the  Gods  themselves." 


P.  259. 

Vocem  adyti  dignam  templo. 
"  A  voice  from  the  interior  shrine,  worthy  of  the  temple." 


P.  259. 
Ours   rzca  ffTTEV^aorxs   ©<;a'V,   a  per.   An 

Horn.  II.  6.  c.  227. 

"  He  poured  no  libation  from  this  cup,  to  any  of  the  gods, 
save  to  Jove  alone." 


P.  263. 

In  sua  templa  furit,  nullaque  exire  vetanfe 
Materia,  magnamque  cadtr-r,  n:-'^:ioniqi;c  rrvcrftns 

Dat 
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Dat  stragem  late,,sparsosque  recolligit  ignes. 

Lucan.  I.  j. 

"  The  thunderbolt  rages  against  it's  own  temples,  and 
without  any  matter  to  obstruct  it,  both  in  it's  fall  and  in  it's 
return,  spreads  devastation  far  and  wide,  and  collects  again 
it's  scattered  fires." 


P.  263. 

Talibus  ex  adyto  dictis  Cumaea  Sybyllo 
Horrendas  canit  ambages,  antroque  remugit 
Obscuris  vcra  involvcns.  ^ir 

"  In  words   like  theie  the  Sibyll   utters  her  tremendous 

oracles  of  dubious  import,  and  sounds  them  forth  from  die 

cavern,  blending  truth  with  obscurity. 


P.  264. 
Europae  haec  Vindex  Genio  decora  alta  Britanno. 

Inscription  at  Blenheim  Palace* 

**  The  avenger  of  Europe  dedicates  these  lofty  trophies  to 
the  Genius  of  Britain  ! 


P.  a65. 
FTpc;  ro  ai$»ov  sZtevsv.  Plata. 

"  He  looked  to  that  which  is  eternal  and  incorruptible." 

P.  266. 
Conditur  omne 
Stellarum  vulgus,  fugiunt  sine  nomine  signa. 

Maml.  Astron.  \.  i.  477. 

"  All  the  company  of  the  stars  hide  themselyes,  and  the 
constellations  pass  away  without  a  name." 


P.   267. 

Tfl       pt€V 


os 


Xoyuv,    aXf3'    T*    T»/t*av    xai    fiay/xa^eiv    ra; 


Plutarch.  Vit.  Marcdli.  p.  242.  vol.  2.  Edit.  Bryan. 
"  He  was  an  experienced  warrior,  and  his  nature  inclined 
him  to  military  pursuits.  But  as  to  the  other  habits  of  his 
life,  he  was  temperate  and  collected,  of  a  philanthropic  k. 
disposition,  and  so  attached  to  Greek  literature  and  Greek 
writing,  as  to  make  the  professors  of  them  the  objects  of  his 
praise,  and  even  of  his  veneration." 

P.  270. 

Prima  vel  voc-e  Canentis 
Concedunt,  earmenquc  timent  audire  secundum; 

Lucan.  1.  6.  v.  ,527. 

"  They  yield  to  the  first  notes  of,  the   enchanter,  and 
tremble  to  wait  for  the  second  invocation." 


P.  272. 

Exequiale  sacrum,  carmenque  minoribus  umbris 
Utile.  Stat.  Tkeb.  1.  6.  v.  123. 

"  That  funereal  dirge,  that  strain  which  appeases,  the  minor 
shadrt." 


P.  275. 


era. 

Lycophron.  Cassand.  v.  3. 

"   Me  could  not  rest  ;  but  nourished,  as  he  was,  with  the 
laurel  of  Apollo,  poured  forth  his  oracular  strains." 

P.  277. 

Hie  Cimbros  et  summa  pericula  rerum 
Excipit,  et  solus  trepidantem  protegit  urbem. 

Juv.  Sat.  8.  v.  249. 

"  He  sustained  the  attacks  of  the  Cimbri,  and  met  the 
Ji  last 
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last  extremities  of  the  state,    and    by   his  single  prowess 
supported  the  city  in  all  its  terrors." 

P.  278. 

TT&VTX  \yyitTiAca  Xa£<wv,    fa  vyjy.v    sy^cav  KM    fx  aura 
iov  av  -/fi^wyi  xcy;opT«  xat  £a?,r/;  v~o  irv£i>[/*ZTOS  (pcpo/L/,£V¥ 
;,   spo/v    TMJ  aXX«f  xaTari/x.7rXa/*sv«s   avo/xja?, 
r  >ca6apo;  a^x»a;  TS  xa»  ayoffjwv  spywv,  TOV  re 
,     xat     rr/v    a'araXXayr/v    ayr«    /XETZ  xaXr; 
;  rs  xat  sufAsyns  a-ra^Xa^sraj. 

Republica,  1.  6.  p.  496.  Op.  vol.  2.  Edit. 


Such  a  man,  taking  all  these  things  into  his  consideration, 
living  in  quietness  and  tranquillity,  (like  one  who  takes 
shelter  when  the  storm  is  raging,)  occupied  wholly  in  his 
own  concerns,  and  seeing  the  world  around  him  filled  with 
all  manner,  of  iniquity,  is  contented  to  pass  the  time 
of  his  sojourning  here  in  peace  ;  pure  himself  from  all 
unrighteousness  and  the  works  of  unholiness,  and  with  calm 
confidence  expects  his  dismission  and  departure  in  all  the 
fulness  of  hope." 

P.  282. 

Questi  erano  gli  scherzi  d'una  penna  poetica,  non  gli 
sentimenti  d'un  animo  catolico. 

"  These  were  only  the  sportive  fancies  of  a  poetical  pen, 
not  the  serious  opinions  of  a  cathohck  mind. 


P.  a83. 

Les  Romains  eurent  aussi  leurs  Allegories  sur  le  double 
soleil  successif  de  1'annee  ;  ils  1'appliquerent  a  leur  Remus 
&  Romulus.  Les  noms  sont  allegoriqaes,  et  tous  relatifs  a 
Taiinee. 

Mr.  Gebelin's  Primitive  World  analyzed  and  compared 
with  the  modern.    Vol.  4.  p.  264. 

"  The 
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"  The  Romans  had  also  their  allegories  upon  the  double 
sun  in  its  succession  at  different  times  of  the  year.  They 
applied  them  to  their  Remus  and  Romulus.  The  names  are 
allegorical,  and  all  of  them  relate  to  the  year. 

P.  284. 
Us  en  firent  la  fete  des  Zemures  pour  des  Remures,  &c. 

Ib.  p.  263. 
"  They  changed  the  festival  of  the  Immures  into  /tonures." 


P.  284. 

Nous  avons  vu  dans  le  chapitre  precedent,  que  Romulus 
etoit  LE  So  LEI  L  ;  que  tout  le  pro'uvoit.  Ib. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  Romulus  was 
THE  SUN  ;  that  every  argument  proved  it !" 

The  proof  is  this;  "  Le  nom  de  sa  mere,  celui  de  son 
pere,  son  frere,  la  mort  de  son  frere,  ^REMUS)  son  propre 
nom,  &c.  &c.  Q  E.  D.  Ib. 

"  The  name  of  his  mother,  that  of  his  father,  his  brother, 
the  death  of  his  brother  (Remus),  his  own  name,  Sec." 

Q.  E.  D. 

P.  284. 

Ce  qu'exprimoient  a  cct  egard  les  Grecs  par  1'Apotheose 
d'  Hercule,  les  Romains  1'exprimerent  par  1'Apotheose  de 
Romulus.  Ibid. 

"  What  the  Greeks  meant  to  express  by  the  Apotheosis 
of  Hercules,  the  Romans  expressed  by  the  Apotheosis  of 
their  Romulus." 

P. 284. 

Quirinus   (nom    de    Romulus)    la  traduction   literale  de 

Melcart/ie,ou  Melicerte,  que  portoit  Hercule  chez  lesTynens, 

EST  UNE  AUTRE  PREUVE,  qu'on  regardoit  Romulus  comme 

le  Soleil."  Gebclin.  Ib.  p.  269* 

3  "  Quirinus 
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"  Quirinus  (a  name  of  Romulus),  being  the  literal 
translation  of  Melcarthe,  or  Melicerta,  among  the  Tynans, 
is  ANOTHER  PROOF,  that  they  considered  Romulus  AS  THE 

SUN." 


P.  284. 

Deliramenta  doctrinae. 
"  The  wild  speculations  of  learned  men." 


P-  285. 

Si  CAPTIVOS  aspiceres,  Molossi,  Thessali,  Macedones, 
Bruttius,  Apulius ;  si  POMPAS,  aurum,  purpurae,  signa, 
tabulae,  Tarentinaeque  deliciae.  Flori  Hist.  1.  I.  c.  18. 

"  It  you  regard  the  captive,  nations,  behold  the  Molossi. 
the  inhabitants -of  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  the  Bruttians 
and  those  of  Apulia  ;  if  you  consider  the  splendid  ornaments 
of  other  countries,  look  at  the  gold,  the  purple,  the  statues, 
the  pictures,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  Tarentum." 

P.  287. 

Negatas  artifex  sequi  voces.  Prolog,  ad  Pers.  Sat. 

"  He  attempts  to  express  the  language  which  nature  has 
denied  him." 


P.  287. 

Attaquer  Chapelain  ?  ah,  c'est  un  si'bon  homme  ; 
II  est  vrai,  s'il  m'eut  cru,  qu'il  n'eut  point  fait  des  vers; 
//  se  tut  a  rimer.     Que  n'ecrit  il  en  prose  ? 
Voila  ce  qui  Ton  dit ;  et  que  dis  je  antre  chose? 

Boileau  Sat.  9. 

"  What  ?  attack  poor  Chapelain  ?  ah,  no ;  he  is  such  -a 
very  good  sort  of  man.  To  be  sure,  if  he  had  taken  my 
advice,  he  would  never  have  made  verses.  He  absolutely 
exhausts  and  kills  himself  with  rhyming.  Why  does  he  not 

write 


S 


] 

write  prose?—  This  is  what  the  w.orld  in  general  says  pf 

him  ;  and  do  I  say  any  thing  else  ? 

•  _.      • 

P.  283. 

Ego  si  risi;  lividus  et  jnordax  videar  ?  Htfr, 

"  If  I  indulge  myself  in  a  smile  at  such  trifling  follies, 

must  I  of  necessity  be  an  envious-  and  malicious  tempered 

man  ?  Surely  not." 

P.  288. 
.Munus  Apolline  dignum.  HOT.  Ep.  ad  August, 

".An  offering  'worthy  of  Apollo.  * 

_ 

P.  289. 

Criticus,  assuetus  urere,  secare,  inclementer  omnis  generis 
libros  tractare,  apices,  syllabas,  voces,  dictiones  confodere  et 
stylo  exigere,  non  continebit  iste  ab  integro  (REIPUBLIC^E 
NOSTR.&)  statu  crudeles  ungues  ?  &c.  &c. 

Or  at.  P.  EuTinanni  Lugd.  Bat.  1720.- 

*'  A  mere  critick,  whose  whole  business  is  to  torture,  hack, 
and  abuse  without  mercy,  every  book"  of  every  description  ; 
to  stab,  or  reduce  with  his  pen,  all  commas,  syllables,  points, 
xvords,  and  sentences  ;  will  not  such  a  man  withhold  his 
unrelenting  talons,  from  attempting  to  destroy  the  "good 
order  and  government  of  such  a  kingdom  as  this  ?'* 


P.  290. 
TO  (Aiyoc.  Ko/A9rcX«xyd8  TTEITSV. 

Aristoph.  Acharn.  sub  Jin. 

"  The    principal    feather    of   the    vain-glorious    bird  is 
plucked  and  fallen." 

P.  294 

• 

*  Horace  is  speaking  of  the  Palatine  library,  erected  at 
Rome  by  Augustus. 


<*  3 

294. 


Prodi  Comment,  in  YloXirnav  Platcnis,  p.  403.  Edit.  fol. 

Basil.  1534. 

•'  The  very  form,  substance,  and  image  of  Poetry  in  all 
its  brightness." 


P.  294. 

*OT«v  Ev98<na£o;v  xai  rxif  M«<y<m  XJCTOX"?  *>v,  xara  rr/v 
Trpwrnv  evepyei  xat  £v9sov  riojajTixrjy.  Prod,  ut  sup. 

"  When  feeling  the  power  of  enthusiasm,  and  fully 
subdued  by  the  influence  of  the  Muses,  he  calls  forth  into 
action  all  the  primal,  original,  and  divine  energies  of 
poetry." 


P.  295. 

flirt    Tlowrwv    /x,*vj«v    x*v»/x=vy3V    rs   xxi  xivaffav, 
vwSgv,    xat    si; 


Prodi    Comment,   uf  'sup.    in  rpsi?  I5ea;  TTJ; 

pag.  401. 

"  The  enthusiasm  of  poets,  when  it  is  roused  and  set  in 
motion,  and  communicates  the  impulse  to  others  ;  when  it 
receives  it's  fulness  from  above,  and  diffuses  to  all  around  the 
light  imparted  from  heaven." 


P.  295. 

owx,  ynpy 
<3r«vap/xov<ai<»  T 


fO<ov  ETT* 
AQavarwv 


v 


Eyw 

Porphyr.  in  Vita  Plotini ;  Oper.  Plotin  :  Ed.  Ficini. 

Basil.  MDXXC. 

"  I  call  upon  the  Muses  to  send  forth  their  united  voices, 
full  and  symphonious,  in  all  the  varied  power  of  harmony ; 
such  as  they  are  recorded  to  have  celebrated  in  choral  bands 
at  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  in  Homerick  strains  and  immortal 
inspiration.  Let  us  therefore,  the  sacred  Pierian  choir,  join 
and  breathe  in  one  all  the  fulness  of  the  song;  and  I,  Apollo 
with  the  clustering  locks,  seated  in  the  midst  of  you,  will 
myself  preside." 


P.  296. 
Opya  v)  @v<n$  T8  i5«8  <r»  Trpof  roc. 

Marcellini  Vit.  Thucyd.  p.  8.  Edit.  Hudsoni  Oxon. 
"  The  disposition  of  your  son  has  a  strong  impulse  to 
learning  and  the  sciences." 


P.  296. 

Legere  si  desideras, 
Vaces  oportet,  Eutyche,  a  negotiis, 
Vt  liber  animus  sentiat  vim  car-minis. 
Ego,  quern  Pierio  mater  enixa  est  jugo, 
In  quo  tonanti  sancta  Mnemosyne  Jovi, 
Fcecunda  novies,  artium  peperit  chorum ; 
Quamvis  in  ipsd  penc  natus  sim  sckola, 
Curamque  kabendi  penitus  cords  eraserim, 
Et  laude  invitd  in  hanc  vitam  incubuerim, 
Fastidiose  tamen  in  castum  recipior. 
Rem  me  professum  dicet  aliquis  jam  gravem; 
Sed  literatae  cum  sim  propior  Grxcise, 
Cur  somno  inerti  deseram  Patriae  decus  ? 

Phadrus.  1.  3.  Prolog. 

"  Jlf  ypu  are  desirous  to  read  and  study  works  like  these, 
F  2  you 
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you  must  be  free  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  business, 
that  your  mind  may  be  at  full  liberty  to  comprehend  the 
force  of  poetry.  As  to  myself,  though  I  was  produced  on 
'the  very  mountain-  of  the  Muses,  where  the  consecrated 
Mnemosyne,  with  her  nine  .offspring,  bore  to  Jove  the 
whole  choir  of  the  arts:  though  I  was  born  in  their  very 
school ;  though  I  have  obliterated  from  my  soul  the  very- 
traces  of  the  love  of  money  and  possessions ;  though  I  have 
adopted  and.  exercised  the  profession,  against  even  the 
appearance  of  success ;  yet  it  is  with  reluctance  that  I  am 
received  and  enrolled  in  the  assembly.  I  may  be  told,  I 
have  undertaken  a  work  of  weight  and  dignity  :  but,  allied 
as  I  am  to  all  the  literature  of  Greece,  why,  from  indolence 
and  sloth,  should  I  abandon  the  honour  of  my  native 
country?" 

P.  296. 

Neque  enim  Aonium  nemus  advena  lustro, 
Nee  mea  nunc  primis  albescunt  tempora  vittis. 

Slat.  Achill.  1.  i.  *.  ic. 

*'  I  wander  not  through  the  Aonian  grove  with  the  steps 
of  a  stranger  ;  nor  are  my  brows  now,  for  the  first  time, 
encircled  with  the  fillets  of  the  Muses." 


'  p- 

Helas !  je  n'ai  point  vu  ce  sejour  enchante, 
Ces  beaux  lieux.ou  Virgile  a  tant  de  fois  chante  ; 
Mais  j'en  jure,et  Virgile  et  ses  accords  sublimes, 
J'irai ;  de  FApennin  je  franchirai  les  cimes, 
J'irai,  plein  de  son  ruom,  plein  de  ses  vers  sacres, 
Les  lire  aux  memes  lieux  qui  les  out  inspires. 

De  Lisle.     Les  Jar  dins.  L.  i. 

"  Alas !  I  have  never  visited  that  abode  of  enchantment, 
those  scenes  of  beauty  and  delight,  where  Virgil  hath  so  often 
<ung.  But  I  swear  by  the  poet  and  bis  sublime  strains,  I 

i  will 


will  visit  them;  I  will  pass  the  summits  of  the  Apennines ; 
I  will  repair  thither,  full  of  his  great  name,  full  of  his 
consecrated  verses,  and  repeat  them  among-  the  very  scenes 
themselves  which  inspired  the  bard." 

__  J 

P.  302. 

Et  mese,  si  "quid  loquar  aiidiendum, 

Vocis  accedet  bona  pars.  Hor.  Od\ 

"  And,  if  any  opinion  T>f  mine  is  worthy  of  attention,  I 
will  give  it  freely  in  his  favour." 


P.   302. 

Sic  gemmas  vaginas  in  frbnte  solebat 
Ponere  zelotypo  Juvenis  praelatus  Hiarbae. 

Juv.  Sat. 

"  In  this  manner  did  yEneas  place  the  gems  of  honour  in 
the  very  front  of  the  scabbard." 


6" 
y  TOCTOV  avtiriaxax.    OTQV  a^Xot  Trsvrxjxovra.  Horn. 

"  Like  Stentor,  with  a  heart  of  courage,   and  a  voice  of 
brass,  whose  speech  was  equal  to  that  of  jifty  men  united." 

P-  3°3- 
Vicinas  alii  Veneres,  Charitumque  choreas 

Carmine  concelebrent ;  nos  Veri  dogma  severum, 
Triste  sonant  pulsae  nostra  testudine  chordae. 
.     "  Let   others  celebrate  in  song  the  charms  of  many  a 
neighbouring  Venus,    and    the    dances    where   the   Graces 
preside ;  it  is  our  province  to  record  the  austere  doctrines 
and  decrees  of  truth.     The  chords  of  our  lyre  sound  in 
deeper  and  more  solemn  tones." 

F  3  P.  304. 


[    7°    ] 
P.  304. 

o  rca  VoXXwvo;  ((TIUJOLTO  Jo^viSif  op»r»j 
5'  oXov  TO  /x«Xa9pov  !   Ixay,  way  o(m? 
KOH  5»  TTB  ra  Qvpsrpx  xaXw  TroSt  <I>o.£o;  a/wtucrei. 
•'  How  is  the  branch  of  Apollo's  own  laurel   shaken! 
how  is  the  whole   temple  convulsed!  Hence,   avaunt,  ye 
profane.     Apollo  himself  approaches ;  and  the  sound  of  his 
steps  in  the  threshold  is  propitious !" 

P.  304. 

De  lodice  paranda 

Attonitus  Doctor.  Juv*  Sat.  7. 

"  A  housewife  doctor,  or  schoolmaster." 


P.  306. 

O  nondum  cognita  divum 
Munera  !  virtutis  custos  et  arnica  pudori, 
Luxuriae  fraenum,  vitae  tutela  !  Prudentius. 

"  O  ye  gifts  of  the  gods  not  yet  fully  understood  !  All- 
hail,  Frugality,  thou  guardian  and  friend  of  virtue  and 
modesty;  thou  curb  of  luxury,  and  tutelar  genius  of  life 
itself!" 


P.  308. 

In  qua  Ego  nactus,  ut  mihi  videbar,  locum  resecandas 
lihidinis  et  coercendae  Juventutis,  vehemens  fui,  atque 
omnes  profudi  vires  animi  atque  ingenii  mei,  non  odio 
adductus  alicujus,  sed  spe  reipublicae  corrigendae  et  sanandx 
civitatis.  Afflicta  est  Respublica  ! 

Cic.  Epist.  ad  Attic.  1.  i.  Lp :  18. 

"  Being,  as  I  thought,  in  possession  of  the  vantage  ground, 
with  the  opportunity  of  cutting  up  by  the  roots,  or  of  curbing 
the  headstrong  impetuosity  of  youth,  I  was  earnest  in  my 
endeavour,  and  exerted  every  faculty  of  my  courage  and 

understanding, 


r>  3 

understanding,  not  from  dislike  or  hatred  to  any  onr, 
but  from  an  honest  hope  of  correcting  the  errors,  an,d 
healing  the  disorders  of  the  state.  The  Republick  is  sorely 
smitten  and  afflicted  J 


P.  308. 

Salve,   magna    parens    doctrinse,    Etonia   tellus, 
Magna  Virum  ! 

"    Hail  to  thee,    Eton,    Thou  great  nursing  mother  of 
learning  and  of  men  !" 


P.  308. 

Mussat  tacito  Doctrina  timore. 
"  Learning  is  struck  dumb  with  apprehension.' 


P,  309. 

Academia  degli  Arcadi,  et  degli  Buffi  caricati. 
"  An    academy    of  Arcadians    and    Italian    Bujfos    or 
comedians," 


P.  309. 

Uni   quippe  vacat,  studiisque  odiisque  carenti 
Newtoni  lugere  genus. 

"  I  haj-e  leisure,  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  to  drop  a 
tear  on  the  degenerate  race  and  kindred  of  NEWTOX." 


P.   310. 

Suipct  aerc  primo  : 

Qux  loca  ?  qui  fluctus  ?  ubi  Pelion  ?  omnia  versa, 
Aut  ignota  videt ;  dubitatque  agnoscere  matrem. 

Statins.  Achill.  1.  i. 

"  Achilles  stands  astonished  as  he  first  breathes  that  air. 

lie  afks,    what  places   are    these  ?    what  waves  he  hears  ? 

where    is    his    beloved  Pelion?  he  finds   all  things  either 

F  4  overthrown 
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i  r 

overthrown  ajid  altered,   or  strange  to    his  view;  and  he 
ev«n  hesitates  to  acknowledge  his  own  mother." 

P.  311. 


"  A    chosen    generation,    a    peculiar    people,    a   royal 
priesthood." 

P  312.  . 

-»  i 

Jam  Thebae  juxta,  et  tenebrosa  vorago. 

Stat.  Theb.  \.  6. 

"  The  scenes  of  Thebes  are  not  far  off;  and  the  gulph  of 
darkness  is  yawning  before  us." 


P.  316. 

Quis  gremio  Enceladi  doctique  Palaemonis  affert, 
Quantum  grammaticus  meruit  labor  ? 

jfuv.  Sat.  7. 

"  Who  confers  the  tribute  of  reward  on  Enceladus  and 
the  learned  Paleemon,  in  proportion  to  the  labours  and 
fatigue  of  publick  instruction?" 


P. 

Status  dicitur  a.  stando,  quia  quando  quis  habet  unam 
bonam  Prabcndam,  turn  dicimus,  Is  bene  stat." 

Epistolct  Obscurorum  Virorum. 

"  The  word  "  state"  (or  condition  of  life)  is  derived 
from  "  to  stand,"  because  when  a  man  is  in  possession  of 
one  good  prebend,  we  say,  he  stands  well  in  the  world"  '* 


P.  317. 
Recorderis  Marescottum  nostrum  tria  se  sacrae  arti  nostrae 

(Medic« 
*  The  i-atin  words  are  ludicrous. 
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(Medicas  scilicet)  debere  professum,  quibus  caruisset,  si 
propositum  a  parentibus  sacerdotium  suscepisset ;  scilicet, 
sanitatem  atbleticam  setatis  anno  8amo,  centum  aureoruyi 
millia.,  atque  intimam  innumerorum  illustrium  armcitiam. 

Sammarthani  Elogia,  p.  83.  et  84. 

"  You  remember  our  friend  Marescottus  used  to  say,  that 
he  was  indebted  to  our  sacred  art  (of  medicine)  for  three 
things,  which  he  never  should  have  enjoyed,  if  he  had 
taken  upon  him  the  order  of  priesthood,  as  his  parents 
proposed  to  him.  The  advantages  were  these :  a  strong 
athletick  habit  of  body  to  his  eighty  -second  year  ;  a  hundred 
thoufand  pounds;  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  men  of  rank  and  eminence." 

P-  317- 

Siccat  inaequales  calices  Conviva  Sacerdos. 

"  The  Priest  is  invited,  but  not  to  an  equality  in  the 
glasses. 

P.  317. 

Ipse  capillato  diffusum  consule  potat."  Juv- 

"  My  Lord  ^himself  drinks  of  the  most  costly  vintage 
matured  by  years  and  good  keeping." 

P.  3'8. 
E  ben    cosa   certa,    che    PAOLO,    come   quello  che  era 

d'animo  grande  e  de  vasti  pensieri,  teneva  per  sicuro  di 
poter  rimediare  a  tutti  i  disordini  per  la  sola  sua  autorita 
pontificale,  ne  riputava  di  aver  bisogno  in  cio  di  Principe 
alcuno  ;  solito  di  non  parlar  mai  con  gli  Ambasciadori,  se 
non  intonandogli  nelle  orecchie,  che  EGLI  ERA  SOPRA  TUTTI 
GLI  PRINCIPI;  che  non  voleva  che  alcuno  d'essi  domesti- 
casse  seco,  che  poteva  mutar  regni,  che  era  Successor  di 
chi  ha  deposto  Re  et  Imperadori. 

Sarpi  Istor.  di  Condi.  Trident,  lib.  5. 

"  It  is 
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"  It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  Pope  PAUL  the  Fourth,  who 
was  a  man  of  a  great  mind,  and  of  immeasurable  thoughts 
and  designs,  was  convinced,  that  he  could  HIMSELF  rectify 
all  the  disorders  of  the  state,  by  his  pontifical  authority  alone. 
He  never  conceived  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  any 
prince  in  these  affairs.  It  Was  his  custom,  never  even  to 
converse  with  the  ambassadors,  without  thundering  in  their  ears, 
that  HE  himself  was  above  all  Princes  and  Potentates;  that 
he  would  not  suffer  any  one  of  them  to  live  in  habits  of 
familiarity  with  HIM;  that  HE  could  change  and  dispose  of 
kingdoms;  that  HE  was  the  direct  successor  of  HIM,  wh« 
had  cast  down  and  deposed  kings  and  emperors," 


P.  319. 

LTbi  Papa,  ibi  Roma !  in  saccula  sasculorum. 
"  Wherever  the  Pope  resides,  there  is  Rome  !  for  ever 
and  ever,  till  time  shall  be  no  more  ! 


P.  321. 

Crimine  ab  uno 

Disce  omnes.  J  'irg. 

"'  From  one  single  offence,  learn  the  nature  of  them  all." 


P.  321. 

A.  D.  1,544.  Merindoliani  et  Caprarienses,  &c. 
existentesque  Reliquia  Albigensium  sequentem  fidei  sua; 
confessionenj  obtulerunt  Francisco  I.  Regi  Galliae,  quam 
a  majoribus  quasi  per  manus  acceperunt,  abhinc  anno  post 
Christi  Incarnat.  1200,  &c. 

Sandii  Histor.  JLcclesiast.  p.  425. 

"  In  the  year  1544,  the  Merindoliani  and  the  Caprarians, 
&c.  the  poor  existing  remnant  of  the  Albigenscst  presented 
to  Francis  the  First,  King  of  Fiance,  the  following  Confession 

of 
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•F  Faith,  which  they  had  received  by  uninterrupted  tradition 
from  their  ancestors,  from  the  year  of  Christ,  1200,  &c." 


P.  322. 


Lycopron.  Cassandra,  v.  7. 
"  In  imitation  of  the  oracular  voice  of  the  obscure  Sphinx." 


P.  324. 
O  magr.a  sacer  ct  superbus  umbra. 

Stat.  Sylv.  1.  2.  Carm.  7. 

*'  Hail  to  thee,  in  awful  concealment,  and  conscious  pride  ; 
great  is  the  shadow  of  thy  name  !" 

N.  B.  Junius's  motto  to  his  Letters  is,  "  Stat  nominis 
umbra."  Lucan.  — "  There  is  cnly  the  shadow  of  the 
name" 


State  super  vias  anriquas. 

*'  Stand  firm  upon  the  old  paths." 


p.  327. 

Cur  non  omnia  ? 

"  Why  are  they  not  all  so  ? 


P.  328. 

"  Quis  rapiet  ad  se  quod  erit  commune  omnium  ? 
"  Who  will  be  eager  to  appropriate  to  himself  what  is 
generally  expressed  ? 


Qui  se  fera  connoitre  mal  a  propos  ? 
"  Who  will  make  himself  knowrt  out  of  season,  and 
without  necessity  ?" 

P.  328. 


[    76    ] 
P.  328. 
Uncle  Doctoris  titulo  gloriantur,  nisi  ut  doceant  ? 

Erafmi  Epist.  ad  Cardinalem  Lovanium.  1,520. 
"  Why   do   they    glory   in  the  title  of   Doctor,  but  to 
instruct  and  teach  others  ?" 
_ 

P-  330- 

art)    Pw/x-nr,    ore    EX 


"  The  epistle  was  written  from  Rome,  when  Fan!  stood 
before  Caesar  Nero  tor  the  second  time." 


p-  332- 

Negotium  ./Edilibus  dedit,  ne  quem  posthac  in  foro 
paterentur,  nisi  positis  laccrnis,  togatum  consistere. 

Sueton.  Octav.  cap.  40. 

"  He  gave  it  in  strict  charge  to  the  yfcdiles,  not  to  suffer 
any  Roman  who  wore  the  toga  or  gown,  to  remain  in  the 
forum,  except  he  laid  aside  the  Lacerna  *  or  Manilla." 


P-  332- 

Multo  stillaret  Paenula  nimbo.  J1™'  Sat-  6- 

tl  When  the  paenula,  or  cloak,  was  drippingwith  the  tain.' 


p-  333- 

Ev  (rtrvxpuLoya.  a£iaXyr#  xara  Xoyov  aptaTov. 

Plat.  Timai  Locri.  dc  aniina  mitndi  Plat.  Op.  Edit. 

Serrani,  vol.  3   p.  95. 
"  In 


*  The  Lacerna  was  a  garment  worn  over  the  toga  or 
gown,  in  bad  weather  ;  but  chiefly  on  a  journey.  The  old 
Scholiast  on  the  first  satire  otPefsius,  v.  68.  calls  the  Lacerna 
and  Paenula  both,  Pallia.  The  pallium  was  a  long  open 
manteau. 
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"  In  an  Indissoluble  connectioniand  agreement  according 
to  the  rules  of  thq  best  reason." 


p-  333- 

O  Vecchi,  ch'avete  bifogno  di  moglie,"  &c. 
Opera.   Scola  de'  Maritati. 

"  O  ye  old  fellows,  who  feel  that  you  have  need  of  a 
wife,  &c.  Sec."  School jor  Husbands. 


Cum  reserata  viget  genitabilis  aura  Favoni, 

Doctores  primum  aerii  te,  Diva,  tuumque 

Significant  initum,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Lucret.  I.  i. 

"  When  the  genial  breeze  of  Favonius  begins  to  blow, 
the  atkerial  race  first  declare  the  power  of  thy  impulse, 
thou  goddess  of  soft  desire,"  &c.  &c. 


P-  336. 

Longa  est  injuria,  longae 

Ambages.  Virg.  JEn.  i. 

"  The  account  of  the  injurious  transaction  is  rather  long, 
and  the  particulars  of  it  tedious." 


P.  336. 

O  Fortunati,  quorum  fia  tecta  resurgunti 
.^Eneas  ait,  et  fastigia  suspicit  urbis. 

Virg.  /En,  i. 

"  Hail,  fortunate  and  favoured  people,  whose  temples  and' 
palaces  are  rising  again  under  such  auspices!" — Such  were 
the  words  of  -/Eneas,  as  he  was  surveying  the  pinnacles  of 
the  city." 
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p-  338- 

"  Fortunx  majoris  honos,  erectus  et  acer. 

Claudian. 

44  A  man  who  reflects  honour  on  his  distinguished  situation, 
and  opulent  fortune;  of  an  erect  and  independant  spirit." 


Carbonem  pro  Thesauro.  Prevere. 

4<  A  coal  instead  of  a  treasure." 


p-  339- 
Oceano  libemus,  ait. 

"  Let  us  pour  forth  our  libations  to  the  Ocean." 


P-  339- 
Privatis  majora  focis. 

44  Too  expensive  for  a  private  man's  purse." 


P'  3?9* 
D'ou  ce  visage  enfin,  plus  pale  qu'un  rentier, 

A'  1'aspect  d'un  arret  qui  retranche  un  quartier  ? 

Qui  vous  a  pu  plonger  dans  cet  humeur  chagrine  ? 

A-t-on  par  quelqu'  edit  reforme  la  Cuisine  ? 

JSoileau,  Sat.  3. 

44  Whence  is  that  look,  paler  than  a  stock-holder  at  the 
sight  of  a  decree,  which  cuts  off  a  quarter  of  his  income  ? 
Who,  or  what,  has  plunged  you  so  deeply  in  chagrine  and 
melancholy  ?  Is  there  any  edict  in  force  for  the.  reformation 
ef  the  kitchen?" 

P.  340. 

Prens  moi  le  bon  parti ;  laisse  la,  tous  les  livres; 
Exerce-toi,  mon  fils,  dans  ces  hautes  sciences. 
Prens,  an  lieu  d'un  Platon,  ce  Guidon  des  finances. 

Soileau,  sat.  8. 
"Be 
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"  Be  advised,  my  son ;  choose  what  is  useful ;  lay  aside 
all  your  books  and  your  studies.  Be  conversant  in  these 
sublime  sciences ;  fling  away  your  Plato,  and  take  this 
Guide  to  the  knowledge  of  finance." 


P.  340. 

Fame  rabida  tria  guttura  pandens.  ^rg>  &n.  6. 

"  Opening  his  triple  throat  raging  with  hunger." 


P.  340. 

Vita  cedat,  uti  conviva  satur.  Hur. 

"  May  he  take  leave  of  life,  as  a  guest  satisfied  with  his 
entertainment." 


P.  342. 

Rendono  un  alto  suon,  che  a  quel  s'accorda 
Con  che  i  vicin  cadendo  il  Nilo  assorda. 

Ariosto,  0.  F.  1.  16. 

"  They  send  forth  a  sound,  loud  and  deep  as  the  Nile, 
when  he  deafens  the  neighbouring  shores  with  all  his 
cataracts." 


343- 
Soyez  plutot  macon,  si  c'est  votre  talent, 

Ouvrier  estime  dans  un  art  necessaire, 
Qu'ecrivain  du  commun,  et  pb'ete  vulgaire. 

Boileau,  A.  P.  ch.  4. 

'*  Better  be  a  mechanick,  a  builder,  a  mason,  if  such  is 
your  talent,  a  workman  of  character  in  some  necessary  art 
or  trade,  than  an  ordinary  writer,  or  a  common  maker  o! 
verses," 


P. 
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P.  3-44- 
Par  classes  et  par  titrcs,. 

Dogmatizer  en  vers,  et  rimer  par  chapitres. 

Boileau,  sat.  ?. 

"  By   divisions  of  subjects,    and   heads  of  sections,   to 
dogmatize  in  verse,  and  rhyme  chapter  by  chapter." 


P-  345- 

Tavrtx.     vpuv    TOJJ    r^i>7r«0eiag     TO,     ap^ert/ra,     ivrou     rns 
,  avrtzt    ran    «r£/pwropv£^ovra;v    U^AJV    ©eaiv    at 
«a  yt/puuci   xopcu,    xa«  fjLOptcav    evTa<rs<; 
ypa'pdt;?    aTrcryy/xvBpLsvaj.    —  'HTaupnx.ev     L'.a»v     ra    twra, 
o«     ofpflaX/^wi,       at     o\J/£iy     />tE/u.oi5^€yxacru         fi 
TOV    av9pa;7rov,    xaj  TO  tvfigov  TB  TrXacr/xaro; 


Clement.  Alexandnni  Acyog  Trpor^errixof,  j<»w  Admonitio 
ad  Gentes.  p.  30,  &c.  Edit.  1616. 

*'  These  are  the  archetypes,  the  exemplars  of  your  soft 
and  delicate  life  ;  these  are  the  shameful  and  scandalous 
tenets  of  your  theology  ;  these  are  the  doctrines  of  your 
fornicating  gods.  —  As  to  pictures  or  images  ;  you  have  the 
little  figures  of  Pan,  and  naked  girls,  and  obscene  protrusions 
in  forms  gross  and  palpable.  Your  very  ears  are  impure  ; 
your  eyes  have  committed  fornication  ;  your  countenance  is 
adulterous.  Shame  !  shame  !  ye  have  done  violence  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  by  your  corruptions  ye  have  debased  all 
that  is  divine  in  his  composition." 


P.  346. 

Xo    re    [AOL    ev^eiv  TJ^B;    TrsptyVVfAOYeuciZt  rttbi  rs  AvSp<y?rw 
OTJHV    oi(jt,oc,i'       ofnavrtt    yap    CLVTV    rx     rr,s    4'yX 
;  av  ^£io%pc«?  (Tfl/xTivai  Jjapxcwr  £i»5.       EWH<   oarts 
faip  ruv  7r*7rp«7M.EVWv  oucr^yvTjv,   «x 


<,    TBTW     Jyj     ttSefjua.     TTtzpxvoywts 
a£aror    aXXa    TW    avai&stav    aei    T»    / 


re    xa»     «=vt    TTCJV&;    s;     TWV     7rpaswv    T 
Procopii  Histor.  Arcan.   lib.  9.    p.  46.     Ed.  fol. 


z  1623. 

"  I  think  this  circumstance  fully  sufficient  to  mark 
the  morals  of  the,  man.  This  alone  clearly  displays  the 
nature  of  the  affections  and  passions  of  his  mind.  For 
when  a  man  stands  in  no  awe  of  the  disgrace  which 
attends  bad  actions,  and  has  no  concern  for  his 
character,  there  is  no  way  of  transgression  in  which  that 
man  may  not  walk.  With  a  countenance  clothed  in 
shamelessness  and  audacity,  he  easily  and  naturally  proceeds 
from  one  bad  action  to  the  most  profligate  attempts." 


P.  348. 

Tr'anseat  in  exefnplum. 
44  May  it  pass  into  an  example." 


P.  35»» 

Perche  altrove  non  have 

Dove  voltare  il  viso, 

Che  gli  e  stato  intercisoj 

Mostrar  con  altre  imprest  altra  virtude. 

"  (He  does  this,)  because  he  has  no  other  object  to  engage 
his  attention ;  since  he  is  cut  off  from  every  mode  of  action, 
and  cannot  display  any  other  courage  and  ability  (at  frefent} 
in  more  arduous  enterprizes." 


F-  352- 

Ut  vellem  his  potius  nugis  tota  ilia  dedisset 
Tempora  sjevitise*  jfuv.  sat.  5. 

G  «• 


£   s»   j 

"  Would  to  heaven,  he  had  given  up  to  trifles  like  theser 
all  the  times  he  devoted  to  savage  and  cruel  purposes." 


P-  354- 
"  Wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  fury." 


P-354- 

Triste  ministerlum  !  subjectam  more  parentuin 
Aversi  tenuere  facem.  Virg.  ALn.  6. 

"  A  melancholy  office !  after  the  manner  of  their  ancestors, 

they  held  the  lighted  torch  to  the  funeral  pile,   and  turned 

aside  their  faces." 


7)    OJldMSO.    6?«.OV     TO 

•n    (pXoytBffa  rsv  rpy/rj  r-ns    ysvctrewr,  xat 
ITTO  TTJS-  TscWTj?,  axa-raff^erov  xaxov,  ^zarrt  in 

*'  The  tongue  is  a  fire  ;  a  world  of  iniquity :  it  dcfileth 
the  whole  body,  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature,  and 
is  set  on  fire  of  hell ;  it  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly 
poison." 

P.  354- 
KaXr)  avaff-r/JO^yj  —  7rpHvTr,s  avQixs. 

"  A  conversation  and  behaviour  honest  before  men. — 
The  meekness  and  mildness  of  wisdom." 


P-  355- 
ivre  vj/ujc^v,  xa»  NOCTTCV  *  JLrztpuv, 

S.*    «S'    US    tTXfUS    £pflHT1t.TO,    iS/XEVOf    TTlp. 

Horn.  Odys.  \.  i. 

"  Endeavouring  to  secure  his  own  existence  and  the  return 

of 
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of  his  companions;  but  in  vain.     He  could  not  fe cure  his 
friends,  however  anxious  for  their  support." 


P.  355- 

E?re«  Tpow  Ispov  9rToXjsfl^3v  eTrs^ff?.         Hor.Od.  1. 1.  V.  2» 
"  Since  he  had  brought  the  sacred    cita-dcl  of  Tr®y  to 
destruction." 

P-  355- 
A&poorf    TW     BaXnv     xadr^xct.  —  Xs    5*     Epy»    7rpoVc»rof 

^i£ova;r    £Tt     sx^avrjvxi    TO    £7ro;     T«    Fpax^a   —   Xa^y    re 
xtftw  avsarpa-tyQat  TO  xpaTOf  T»J;  ITIciXiTciaf  ! 

Appian.  de  Bella  CiviK.  1,  i.  p.  363.  £^/.  Sttpk.  1^92. 

"  He  took  away  at  once  the  power  of  the  Senate.    As  the 

measures  were  proceeding,  the  words  of  Gracchus  received 

still  stronger  confirmation. — The  whole  strength  and  power 

of  the  government  narrowly  escaped  an  utter  subversion." 


P.  356. 

Errare  Gives,  si  turn  senatum  aliquid  irt  republics  posse 
arbitrabantur."  Cicero  0 rat.  pro  Sext.  c.  12. 

"  (He  said)  the  citizens  were  under  a  mistake,  if  they 
thought  the  senate  had  now  any  weight  irt  the  constitution." 

P.  356. 
Mirantur  taciti,  et  dubio  pro  fulmine  pendent ! 

Stat.  Tkfb.  1.  10. 

"  They  stand  in  silent  astonishment ;  and  wait  for  the 
fall  of  the  yet  dubious  thunderbolt." 

P-  357- 

Ut  te,  fortissimo  Teucrum, 
Accipio  agnoscoque  libens !  ut  verba  parentis, 
Et  vocem  Anchisas  magni  tntntemquc  recorder." 

Virg.  An.  8. 
G  z  "  How 
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"  How  willingly  do  I  receive  and  acknowledge  thee,  thou 
bravest,  boldest  of  the  Trojans  !  with  what  pleasure  do  I 
call  to  my  remembrance  the  words,  the  voice,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  great  Anchises!"  ,';  •'* 

...  i  .  i    • 

P.  -358- 
Impudens  liqui  patrios  penates.  Hor. 

"  I  wandered  from  my  <5wn"tT6rhe,  without  a  blush  for  my 

folly." 

P.  358.  4 

Mutemus  Clypebs,  Battaumque  insignia  nobis 
.Aptcmus.  .  Virg>  &n.  z, 

"  &et  .us.  change  shields-,-  and  adapt  the  devices  of  '/he 
(irfiikf.  to  our  owiC'  ' 

"~ 
-  I   P'  36°*   • 


VOis  Tr$£  sis 

Thtmistii  Oral.  i.  p.  3.  Ed.  Fol.  Harduini. 
"  A  celestial  animal,  having  nothing  of  pride  or  vanity  in 
it's   nature,  -sent  down  ^immediately  from   heaven    for  the 
preservation  and.  guardianship  of  men  below." 

P.    361. 

Apud  GtfaE-eidm,  -quse  Semper  eloquentise  princeps  esse 
voluit,  atqCTe  jilas  omnium  doctrinarurn  inventrices  Athenas, 
iij  quibus-sumrtia  <lkendi-  vis  et  invenfa  est  et  perfccta. 
'  "  In  Greece,  which  ever  was  ambitious  of  the  sovereignty 
in,  eloquence,  and  particularly  in  Athens,  the  parent  of  every 
science,  in  which  the  highest  power  and  strength  of  speech 
was  first  cultivated  ami  brought  to  perfection;"  (no 
peroration  was  ever  permitted.) 

x  P.  tfi; 


c  85  i; 
p.  36i. 

Epilogos  illi  mos  civitatis  abstulerat. 

QuintiL  lib.  10.  c.  i, 
On  which  Turnebus  thus  comments  : 
Non  Hcebat  Athenis   affectum  mov.ere,     ac    ne   epiloga 
quidem  uti. 

"  The  custom  of  the  city  precluded  him  from  the  use  of 
the  peroration." 

On  which  Turnebus  thus  comments  : 
"  It  was  not  permitted  to  attempt  to  move  the  pass  ?ns  ; 
and  they  denied  an  orator  the  epilogus  or  peroration." 

P.  362. 

%     FIoXij,     aXXa    //.rj     rwv    ap%siv     ITS/JWV 
o     eivai,     HX.    av,     ca    Avfyg; 
raj   T«T«,  as  KOL-CX   rw  ayopa.v    u 
tv    ran;     ooeXTKnauy,    ETTI    T«    S'yyjUcaTor,    JaXsr     xat 
xaXwv  &ZUT8  GsKTHit  K<X,I  EK  CeXr«ovaiv. 
Demost.  Orat.  Kara  AV^OTIWVO;.  Gr.  Edit.  JZenenat.  1,570. 

P-  398- 
"  If  the    city,  O  Athenians,    were    indeed   confessedly 

composed  of  slaves,  things  made  over  and  bought,  and  not 
of  MEN  who  consider  themselves  worthy  of  the  rule  and 
governance  over  others,  yc  would  scarcely  have  endured  the 
affronts  and  insulting  language  of  this  man  ;  which  he  is  daily 
pouring  forth  in  the  market  place,  in  the  assemblies,  in  the 
very  tribunal  itself;  stigmatizing  men  better  than  himself, 
and  far  higher  descended,  as  poltroons,  and  slaves,  and  the 
sons  of  slaves," 

P.  364- 
Ilia  se  jactet  in  aula 


"  Let  ^Eolus  swagger  in  his  own  Hall  !r> 
G  3 


C    «6    ] 
P.  364. 

Proh  dolor  !  imperium  Pelagi  saevique  tridcntis 
Cui  nunc  sorte  datum  ? 
"  Oh  heavy  report !  to  whom  is  the  empire  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  unrelenting  trident  now  consigned  !" 


P.  364. 

Eunt  tutis  terrarum  crimina  velis  ! 
Ex  quo  jura  freti  majestatemque  repostam 
Rupit  Jasonia  Puppis  Pagasaea  rapina  ! 

Stat.  Ackill.  1.  i. 

'*  The  crimes  of  the  land  are  wafted  with  impunity  on  the 
sea :  from  the  time  when  the  ship,  loaded  with  the  plunder 
of  Jason,  first  disturbed  the  rights,  the  repose,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  ocean  !" 


P.  365- 


irupi    xai    (riJtap&i     xaxyxXw/AEVwv    xpauyr,.       Ours 
,   «T*   svrpoTr-n  aeptvorTiToy  !       AI/AW    /xa^jvo/xcvot 
xai  /^.c/xyxoTSf  EJ?  oSupiAtts  x.a.1  xpoLvynv  Ei/rovTjcrav.      Sfvy/^gj  y>  TE 
xa»  T«  vrs'%  On,  £a.ursa,v  wojavra    r^v  o^nv.      T« 


'.pua  TO,  'nat. 

Joseph.  Hist.  lib.  7.  sect.  5.  p.  1282.  Ed.  Hudson.  Oxon. 

"  The  war-cry  of  the  Roman  legions  rushing  to  conquest, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  seditious,  surrounded  with  fire  and 
&word,  Were  heard  aloud.  There  was  no  mercy  for  age  ; 
nor  could  dignity  find  any  respect.  Wasted  and  gaunt  with 
famine,  they  bellowed  forth  their  groans  and  lamentations. 
All  the  Peraea  and  the  neighbouring  hills  resounded,  and 
made  the  tone  deeper  and  deeper.  The  calamities  and 
sufferings  were  more  formidable  than  the  tumult  itself." 


I 
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P.  365- 
Guru  jztyaXoj  ui  Xcyoi,  xa« 

O\ov  crw/Aariov  fyja/xa-nxov  xaj  evosywvwv. 

Longin.  dc  Sublim.  sect.  9. 

"  The  composition  and  words  are  so  sublime,  and  the 
sentiments  so  weighty  and  full  of  matter.  The  whole  body 
of  the  narration  is  dramatick,  and  abounding  with  action." 


P.  366. 
Finis  et  aetas 
Tola  retro ;  serze  volumus  decus  addere  morti. 

Statins. 

"  The  age  and  completion  of  all  things  is  gone  backward  : 
we  will  mark  our  late  dissolution  and  death  with  honour 
and  renown !  our  death  shalj  be  delayed,  and  not  without 
honour." 


P.  367. 

Us  prennent  leurs  ordres  sans  le  S9avoir. 
"  They  take  orders  from  them  without  being  conscious 
of  it." 


P.  367. 

Ecce  iterum  Crispinus  !  et  est  mihi  saspe  vocandus 
In  partes  ;  monstrum  nulla  virtute  redemptum. 

Juv.  Sat.  4. 

"  Behold  Crispinus  again :  I  must  often  call  upon  him, 
a  monster  whose  faults  are  not  compensated  by  a  single 
excellence." 


P.  368. 
Si  tardius  artus 
Ccssissent,  potuit  fulmen  meruisse  secundum. 

Stat.  ThcL  1.  10. 
€  "If 


"  If  his  limbs  had  not  yielded  so  quickly  to  the  stroke, 
he  might  have  deserved  a  second  thunderbolt." 

P-  374- 

Dat  operam,  ut  cum  ratione  insaniat. 
"  He  toils  and  labours  with  a  desire  of  uniting  reason 
with  madness," 


P-  375  and  376- 

Gros  paquet  de  toile  verte  et  rouge — habits  de  drap  tout 
my,  habits  de  velours  un  peu  passes.  Gil  Bias. 

"  (He  open?)  his  large  bundle  of  clothes,  gtfen  and  red; 
his  suits  of  clothes  all  of  one  colour,  and  his  second-hand 
velvet  suits  a  little  faded." 


P.  376. 

Vous  etes  bien  heureux,  qu'on  se  soit  addresse  a  MO  I, 
plutot  qu'a  un  autre.  Graces  au  ciel,  j'exerce  rondement 
ma  profession  :  Je  suis  le  seul  Fripier  qui  ait  de  la  morale. 

Gil  Bias. 

"  You  are  very  fortunate  in  having  applied  TO  ME,  in 
preference  to  any  other  person.  Heaven  be  praised,  I  carry 
on  my  profession  in  a  plain,  honest  manner.  I  am  the  only 
old-clothes -man  who  ha*  any  morality  about  him." 


P.  376. 

cwTTOV      THTJV 


Sext.  Empirici  Institut.  fyrrhon.  1.  2.  c.  5. 
*'  We  shall  now   have  a  criterion  to  distinguish   THIS 
MAN  from  all  other  living  beings,  and  be  enabled  thoroughly 
ajad  distinctly  to  understand  the  whqfc  of  him." 


P.  376. 


C   89   ] 

p.  376. 

Qui  au  travers  de  toute  sa  p£te  n'est  pas  Auteur 
impunement,  et  qui  a  la  satisfaction  d'arracher  les 
Voluptueuses  aux  plaisirs,  et  d'  affermir  dans  leur  devoir  des 
Epouses  ebranlees  par  des  amans  seducteurs. — ^Though  \ 
cannot  say)  qu'on  trouve  ses  homelies  et  ses  ouvrages 
egalement  forts  et  delicats.  Gil  Bias. 

"  Who  spite  of  all  his  piety  certainly  is  not  an  author 
with  impunity,  (or  without  paying  for  it),  and  who  has 
the  satisfaction  of  reclaiming  women  of  dissipation,  and  ot 
preserving  spouses,  shaken  hy  seducing  lovers,  firm  to  their 
duty.  But  it  cannot  be  said,  that  all  his  homilies,  and  his 
works,  are  equally  strong  and  delicate.." 

P-  377- 
Avoir  pres  de  lui  un  homme  (comme  moij  qui  ait  de  la 

literature,    et   une   bonne   main,    pour   mettre   au   net   ses 
homelies. 

"  To  have  with  him  a  man  (like  myself)   who  knows 
something  of  literature,  and  writes  a  good  hand,  to  make  a 
fair  copy  of  his  homilies." 


P.  378. 

Doctor  sanctissimus  ille  Gregorius,  qui  melleo  prasdicationis 
imbre  totam  rigavit  et  inebriavit  ecclesiam. 

Johannes  Salisburiensis. 

"  The  most.  sacred  Doctor  Gregorius  who  bedewed,  and 
even  inebriated,  the  church  with  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  his 
preaching." 

P-  377- 
Nil  habuit  in  tenementis.  Law  Latin. 

"  He  had  nothing  in  the  tenements," 


379- 
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p-  379- 
Per  verita,  e  un  gran  capriccio ;  ma  in  cio  segue  it  suo 

stile. 

"  In  truth  it  is  a  great  capriccio  (or  whimsical  fancy);  but 
in  this  he  keeps  up  to  his  own  style." 


P.  382. 

Cumque  superba  foret  Babylon  spolianda  trophseis 
Ausoniis,  umbraque  erraret  Crassus  inulta, 
Bella  geri  placuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos. 
"  And  when  the  pride  of  Babylon  was  to  be  humbled  and 
despoiled    of   Ausonian    trophies ;    when    the    unappeased 
spirit  of  Crassus  was  ranging  for  revenge ;  they  engaged  in 
contests  which  never  would  admit  of  a  triumph." 


P.  383. 
Pan  etiam  Arcadia  dicat  se  judice  victum. 

Virg.  Eel. 

"  Pan  would  acknowledge  himself  vanquished,  even  by 
the  decision  of  Arcadia" 

P.  384- 

Hoc  illis  dico,  qui  me  non  intelligunt. 

"  I  address  this  observation  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
me." 


P.  386. 

Temulentus  videtur. 
"  He  seems  rather  insolent  and  flushed." 


P.  388. 

In  hos  tota  ruens. 
"  Rushing  upon  them  with  her  whole  force." 


P. 
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p.  388. 

Te,  Venus  Regina,  pio  vocantum 
Thure  Wartoni  et  Stephani  decoras 

Transfer  in  aedes. 

"  O  Venus,  thou  sovereign  goddess,  visit  those  temples 
•where  Warton  and  Stecvens  call  upon  thee  in  pious  sacrifice." 


P.  389. 

Nobis  non  licet  esse  tarn  disertis, 

Qui  musas  colimus  severiores.  Martial. 

"  We  who  cultivate  the  muses  of  a  more  chastized  spirit, 
cannot  indulge  ourselves  in  such  licentious  freedom  of 
speech." 

P.  391. 

Ergo  omnis  furiis  surrexit  Etruria  justis, 
Regem  ad  supplicium  prasenti  marte  reposcunt. 

Virg.  j£n.  8.  394. 

"  All  Etruria  rose  up  together  with  just  resentment,  and 
with  instant  arms  demanded  that  the  king  should  be  brought 
to  *  punishment." 

P.  392. 

Euse  velut  stricto  Lucilius  ardens 

Infremuit,  Juv>  Sat.  i. 

**  Lucilius,  as  with  a  drawn  sword  in  hand,  roused  himself 
into  ardent  indignation." 

p-  393- 
Nos  genera  degustamus,  non  bibliothecas  discutimus. 

Quintil.  1.  10.  c.  i. 

"  We 


*  The   modern   democratick  word  for  murdering  kings 
and  priests. 


"  We  only  touch  slightly  on  the  various  kinds  of  books; 
it  is  not  our  business  to  digest  whole  libraries." 


A\J/  S*  o  TraiV  flrpr  xoX^ov  si/^wvoio 
ExXivSr/  t«xa/v'  //07».  //.  6. 

"  The  child,  with  a  cry,  shrunk  back  into  the  bosom  of 
his  nurse." 


'  P-  393- 
Tpis  /«,£V  op £^«r*   i<wv,  TO  JE   rsr^aroy  Ixsro 

Atyxs.  Horn.  II.  13. 

"  He    made   three"   steps   as   he   marched   along ;  at   the 
fourth  he  reached  ^Egae,  the  boundary  of  his  passage." 

P.  394- 

Aeivcv  asr*  ax^oT*TW  xofvOoy  VE^OVTZ  vor^ar.        Horn.  11.  1. 
"  As  he  observed  the  plume  nodding  awfully  from  the 
top  of  his  helmet." 


P-  395- 

Neque  me  Phoebi  cortana  fefellet. 
"  Nor  has  the  shrine  of  Phoebus  deceived  me." 


P-  39<5- 
Gubernaclum  »on  vi,  (sed  sponter)  revulsum, 

Cui  datus  baerebat  custos,  cursusque  regebat, 
Praecipitans  traxit  secirm.  Virg.  &n.  6. 

"  He  dragged  headlong  into  the  deep  with  himself  the 
rudder  (not  torn  from  him,  'but  voluntarily  abandoned) 
whose  care  was  committed  to  him,  and  by  which  he  was 
engaged  to  direct  the  vessel." 


V.    397. 
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P-397-' 
His  armis  ilia  quoque  tutus  in  aula.  Juv.  Sat.  4, 

"  Preserved  by  precautions  -Hkc  these,  even  under  such 
an  administration." 


P.  399- 

DEUS,  in  spatio  infinite,  tanqUam  in  s:nsorio  suo,  res 
intime  cernit. 

Newton.  Princip.  SckoL  General,  sub  fin* 
"  The  Deity,  in  infinite  space,  as  in  his  own  sensorium, 
has  an  intimate  perception  of  all  things." 


P.  399. 

Dtfus  creavit ;  Linnzeus  disposmt. 

•"  God  created  the  universe;    Linnzeus   disposed  it   in 
order!" 


P.  400. 

Stabat  anhela  metu  solum  Natura  Tonantem 
Respiciens.  Stat.  Achill.  1.  i.  488. 

"  Nature  stood  in  awful  apprehension,  looking  upon  the 
God  who  alone  rules  the  elements !" 


P.  401. 

Nolumus  leges  naturae  mutari. 
"  We  will  not  suffer  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  changed." 


P.  402. 
va  x«6opar«». 
**  They  are  seen  by  the  understanding." 


P.  402. 
Sunt  lacrymae  rerum,  et  mentcm  mortalia  tangunt. 


<(  Tears 
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•*  Tears  are  a  debt  due  to  human  misery,  and  the  woes  of 
mortality  affect  the  mind." 


P.  404. 


9uvxuya,o(jt.w.  Plutarch,  dt  Placitis  Philosophorum. 

"   The  united   effulgence  of  numerous   collected  stars 
shining  together." 

P.  408. 


rr/v    ru 

TOI*  ayvonmv,    ei^wxajAev,     on    9ro»tiX»)    T*  E<TT«   xat 
xai    rat/ra.    xafl*  ipav  «9ravra  Teray/Xcvwr,     a    re    Jet 
ct,    TTJV    TC  T&IV  ecvdfioJTrwv  ayvo<^v  xai   a9n<JTiay 


rg 


sivat  rr/v 


Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  I.  1C.  s.  3.  p.  499.  £^.  Hudson.  Oxon. 
**  We  have  given  this  narration,  to  the  intent  that  the 
nature  of  GOD  may  be  made  manifest  to  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  it,  how  various  it  is,  and  how  manifold;  that 
all  events  come  to  pass  in  their  appointed  season,  and  that 
HE  declares  what  shall  be  hereafter.  We  have  related  these 
to  shew  the  ignorance  and  unbelief  of  men,  by  which  they 
were  not  suffered  to  foresee  any  part  of  these  events,  and 
wr  re  delivered  over  to  the  calamities,  without  a  mode  or 
possibility  of  escaping  them." 


avsp 


P.  409. 

7TIC-TE    Q$pXVW     KtZl 

TWV  T« 

Xoyox 


T8 


2s 


Gregor.  Nazianz.  Oral,  p.  286,  EkPruneci  Par.  1609. 

•'  Thou 
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"  Thou  man  of  God,  faithful  minister  and  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  God,  thou  man  of  the  desires  of  the  spirit,  I 
catt  upon  thee  as  a  pillar  and  support  of  the  church,  holding 
fast  the  word  of  life,  and  the  main  stay  of  faith,  and  the 
resting-place  of  the  spirit." 

P.  410. 
^Eacidae  similes,  Vulcaniaque  arma  capessunt. 

Juv.  Sat.  8. 
*'  Like  Achilles  himself,  they  wield  the  divine  armour." 

P.  410. 

Ap'  lauTB  /w,£TaCjuvet,  (a)  £s  EJXWV  wpoj  ap^sryTTov,  T^OJ 
eyuv  rns  9rop£<ar.  •  Plotini.  Ennead.  6.  lib.  9.  c.  xi. 

41  He  passeth  from  himself,  as  the  image  to  the  archetype, 
being  already  in  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  the  end  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimage." 

P.  410. 

'OvTW      ©c(WV,        HOlt      avSfWJTWV      fleKW     X«I     £l/0«»/AOViyY       Cl9f« 

awaXXayrj     raiv     aXXwv    TOJV     rr>3;t      £10;     avr/Jovof     ruv    T«O£, 

4>YFH  MONOY  DPOS  MONON. 

Plotini  Ennead.  6.  1.  9.  c.  xi. 

"  Such  is  the  life  of  gods,  and  of  godlike,  happy,  highly, 
favoured  men ;  a  deliverance  and  separation  from  the  low 
cares  of  mortality.  It  is  a  life  which  receives  not  its  pleasures 
and  satisfaction  from  the  things  of  this  world ;  an  ascent  or 
flight  of  the  soul,  which  is  one,  simple,  and  uncompounded. 
to  that  Being  who  is  ONE,  and  ALONE  in  an  eminent 
and  incommunicable  sense,  GOD  HIMSELF  !  (b) 

P.  414- 

(a)  Merafc&wev    sx    T»    ©avars    E^    TTJV  £aw.     Evang. 
Johan.     "He  is  passed  from  death  to  life." 

(b]  The  language  of  Plotinus  in  these  passages  is  so  sublime, 
and  full  cf  meaning,  that  without  a  paraphrase  it  is  absolutely 

impossible 


:c 


P.  414. 

Tov    ra>v  Affray     ^opv,    XXI    z'jrrJ    TOV 
ovr*  EX  r^or. 

Prorfl  Corner*/,  in  Timaum  Platonis,  p.  141.  Ed.  Basil. 

i  5^4. 

••  The  whole  company  of  the  Stars,  and  the  great  Sun 
himself,  are  not  bodies  of  fire." 


P.  414. 

Tfl    rUV    A<TT£0>V    TT/XJff'^OpOV     $t/ff£J. 

Plotin.  Ennead.  2.  lib.  i.  pag.  99.   Ed.   Basil,  cum 

Comment.  Facini. 

"  A  species  of  fire  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the 

it 
stars. 


P.  416. 

Tom  MHa-a&iv  leprt  SCO-K.  Hesiod.  Theogon. 

"  Such  is  the  sacred  offering  of  the  Muses." 


P.  417. 

Musarum  dona  vocarem.  fforat. 

"  I  would  stile  this  work  the  gift  of  the  Muses." 


p.  418. 

Finem  dignum  et  optimo  viro  et  opere  sanctissimo  faciant. 

"  May  they  close  their  labours  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
character  of  men  of  vniue,  and  suitable  to  their 'consecrated 
works." 

P.  419. 

impossible  to  express  the  ideas  contained  in  them,  particularly 
in  these  few  words,  "  <3Vyr)  Mova  ?rp?  MONON."  The 
translator  feels  what  every  Greek  scholar  will  experience  on 
such  an  attempt.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  sublimity  of  the  ideas 
is  comprehended  by  the  reader. 
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P.  419. 


H 
af/ye\ms,  vi  ax,  w 


"  I  have  a  message  full  of  sorrow  to  deliver  to   you; 
would  it  were  not  so  !  —  Achilles  is  no  more.'* 


P.  419. 

Tov  ptsv  flavovr* 


Ti't/pav 


^V,  ETTJ  9/wvov  ra  7ro\y:f>apwv 
7'  ASavaTOts1 
v  ye  Owra  xaj  <f>&/!/,evoy  (totpoiis  ©sav 

P?n</.  /j/Aw.  0</.  8. 

"  But  even  in  death  lie  was  not  left  unpraised  or  unsung: 
For  the  virgins  of  Helicon  encircled  the  pile  and  tomb  of  the 
hero,  and  chaunted  their  memorial  dirge.  It  seemed  good 
to  the  immortals,  that  so  great  a  man  should  not  pass  from 
the  world  without  the  hymns  and  harmony  of  the  Muses." 


P.  420. 

Remuneratio  ejus  cum  Ahissimo ! 
"  His  reward  is  with  THE  MOST  HIGH!" 


P.  420. 

Dus  DILECTE  SEN  EX,  te  Jupiter  aequus  oportet 
Nascentem,  et  miti  lustrarit  lumine  Phoebus, 
Atlantisque  nepos ;  neque  enim  nisi  charus  ab  ortu 
Diis  superis,  poterit  magno  favisse  poetas. 
Hinc  longaeva  viret  lento  sub  flore  Senectus, 
Nondum.  deciduos  strvans  TIB  I  frontis  honores, 

H  Ingcniumque 
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Ingeniumque  vigens,  et  adultum  mentis  acumen. 

Ergo  ego  te  Clius,  et  magni  nomine  Phccbi 

MAXSE  PATEK,  JUBEO  LONGUM  SALVERE  PER 

Milton  ad  Mansum. 

"  Fortunate  old  man,  favoured  of  heaven !  Jove  himself, 
«ind  Apollo,  and  the  God  of  eloquence  must  have  shed  their 
mildest  influence  on  your  birth ;  for  no  man  can  be  the 
triend  of  a  great  Poet,  who  is  not  himself  dear  to  the  immortals. 
Favoured  thus,  you  enjoy  a  green  and  flowering  old  age. 
The  honours  of  your  brow  are  preserved  ;  your  understanding 
is  vigorous,  and  your  mind  in  full  possession  of  it*s  adult 
faculties.  In  the  name  therefore  of  Clio,  and  of  the  mighty 
Phoebus,  all  hail,  thou  venerable  MANSUS,  hail  for  ages 
yet  to  come!" 

P.  421. 

Tanto  homini  fidus,  tantze  virtutis  amator. 
"  A  faithful  friend  to  so  great  a  man  ;  and  a  steady  admirer 
of  such  distinguished  excellence." 


P.  423. 

Exornet  aetatis  nostrae  gloriam ! 
"  May  he  add  to  the  glories  of  this  our  age !" 

P.  427. 

Natura  omnium  partium  rudimenta  simul  parit  et  procreat." 

Bacon,  de  Augm.  Sc. 

"  Nature  creates  and  produces,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  rudiments,  and  principles  of  the  whole  body,  and  of  every 
component  part." 


P.  428. 
Gnossiush«ec  Rhadamanthus  habet,  durissima  regna." 


Virg.  An.  6. 
•'The 
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"  The  Cretan  Rhadamanthus  sways  over  these  realms  of 
unrelenting  severity." 

P.  418. 

Abyssus  abyssum  invocat. 

"  One  deep  calleth  upon  another." 


P.  429. 


Nonm  Dionys.  1.  41.  v.  84. 

"  The  sound  of  the  storm,  rushing  with  a  mighty  noise 
from  the  conflicting  clouds,  roared  with  a  deep  intonation," 


P.  429. 

Vera  bona,  atque  illis  multum  diversa  remota 
Erroris  nebula.  Juv-  $&*•  10. 

"  The  true  goods  of  this  life,  and  those  which  are  found  to 
be  essentially  different,  when  the  mist  of  error  js  dispersed.'' 


P.  429. 


To;v 


A  sharp  -edged  sword  pierceth  through  my  soul." 


P.  431. 

Sic  furiis  Caci  mens  effera ;  nee  quid  inausum 
Aut  intractatum  scelensve,  dolive!  Virg.  ALn.  8. 

"  So  ferocious  and  infuriate  was  the  soul  of  Cacus.  He 
left  not  a  species  of  crime,  wickedness,  treachery,  or  frawd, 
unattempted  or  untried." 


l*x.vn  vrpvQoKTtq.  Menander. 

It  is  man  :  the  name  will  explain,  or  excuse  the  rest. 

H  2  P.  432. 


p.  432. 

O  xaipo?  o%vft  v>  TEI/>«  (KpaXepr/. 

"  Opportunity  is  instant;  experiment  is  hazardous." 

P-  433- 

*'  Licet  quod  videtur,publicum  judicare  ;  quod  judicaverint, 
vendere."  C  cero  Or  at.  de  Ltge  Agrand. 

"  Whatever  they  think  proper,  tLey  declare  to  be  national 
property  ;  and  what  they  decree  to  be  so,  they  expose  to 
publick  sale." 

P-  433- 

Perspici  non  potest,  utrum  severitas  acerbior,  an  benignitas 
quasstuosior  sit.  Cic.  ut  sup. 

"  Jt  cannot  be  determined,  whether  their  seventy  is  more 
grievous,  or  their  alliance  and  favour  more  expensive  to  the 
objects  of  it." 

P-  433- 

ETreiSav  ov%i  rtuv  EVO^XHVTWV  j/pta?,    ttSe  reav 

yuti  TtiaTzuoiAsvuv  7?a.p    v(j,iv  cav,    Vftx.yfAat  TTiXixarov  (pr/tw 


Ap<rTox^«T8f,  Demos  th.  Op.  Gr.  Ed.  Ed.  Benen.  1570. 
"  I  am  not  of  the  number  of  those  men  who  are  perpetually 
troubling  and  disturbing  you;  I  hold  not  any  office  of  trust,  or 
of  administration  in  the  State.    I  therefore  come  forward  with 
confidence,  and  denounce  transactions  and  crimes  like  these." 

P-4'3- 
M*  TTfJOTcfoy,  u  AQojvaiot,   •vJ/r/^KTSffSs,    av  ju,«  TH    EAEOT 

TVV  CW/AOV  xa6eXrjT6. 

Lucian.  Demonax.  p.  ,555.  Edit.  Bourdelotii. 


P-  334. 

Je  ne  veux  point  admettre  dans  les  arrets  de  conseil  un  vrai 
trivial,   une  clarte   fcrop  iamiliere.       Je  veux  un   vrai   de 

recherche 


.0, 

recherche,  uneclarte  elegante,  une  naivete  fine,  toute  brillante 
de  termespompeux,  reieves  inopinementde  phrases  arrondies, 
de  vocatifs  intermcdiares  &  d:  adverbes  indefinis. 

D'Attmbert  Lett.  ILst.  et  Polit.  vol.  4,  p.  176. 
"  I  would  not  allow  the  admission  of  a  trivial  truth  in  the 
decrees  of  council,  or  a  clearness  which  is  too  easy  and 
famiiiar.  I  choose  to  have  a  subtle  kind  of  truth,  an  elegant 
perspicuity,  a  natural  manner  but  not  wholly  without  art,  set 
off  with  words  of  pomp,  unexpectedly  raised  with  a  roundness 
of  phraseology,  with  intermediate  vocatives,  and  indefinite 
adverbs." 


435- 

$ei.        Ei 


Alciphron.  1.  i.  ep.  40.  Ed.  Bergle.n.  1791.  p.  61. 
"  I  want  fifty  pieces  of  gold  ;  I  do  not  want  letters.     If 
you  love  me,  give  me  money." 

P-  435- 
ITapj 


41  A  treatise  concerning  Zoology.'* 


-  435- 
KO.I    ap^iTSKTOvixn.       Tivar  yap 

sv 


/x,av9avEJv,     xai     H-zXf1     TWOS,   Ai/rvj     SjaraanTsj.  —  -'O^w/xsv     rag 


Aristot.  Ethic.  Nichom.  1.  4.  c.  2. 

"  The  science  of  Politicks  is  the  supreme  and  master- 
founder  of  the  rest.  It  is  her  province  to  declare  and  ordain 
•what  sciences  shall  be  cultivated  in  States,  which  of  them  is 
proper  for  each  person,  and  to  what  point,  and  how  far.— 
We  see  already  some  of  the  most  respectable  powers  bending' 
under  her  dominion.'* 

"  Ah, 


p.  436. 

Ah,  si  v»us  saviez  le  Grec !  — Ceux  qui  Sftvent,  ou  croient 
savoir  1'Hcbreu,  1'  Arabe,  le  Syriaque,  le  Cophte  ou  Copte, 
Je  Persan,  ou  le  Chinois,  pensent  et  parlent  de  meme,  et  par 
les  memes  raisons. 

D'Alcmbert  Melang.  de  Literat.  et  de  Philos.  v.  5.  p.  526. 

"  Oh,  if  you  did  but  understand  Greek! — They  who 
understand,  or  think  they  understand  Hebrew,  Arabick, 
Syriack,  Coptick,  Persian,  or  Chinese,  think  and  speak  in  the 
same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons." 


P.  437- 
To    nm    Sua-ty-ntAx    Xeysiv    Tract    TOW  FlaX&ioi?    Qpovrif 

Jc  rois  A6a)va«oiJ'     Sto    xat    TO    AecriAur-npiov 
,  xa.i  rov  AX/XJOV,  Kotvov  r»f  Se   Epzwyaf,  o^sptvar 


Hdladius  Bcsantinous  apud  Photii  Biblioth,  $601.279.  P« 

1593.  Ed.  !653. 

"  All  the  ancients  were  very  careful  not  to  use  words  of 
an  inauspicious  sound,  and  in  particular,  the  Athenians.  They 
therefore  did  not  call  the  Prison,  the  Executioner,  or  the 
Furies,  by  their  direct  appeliations,  but  by  softer  terms*,  such 
as  a  Mansion,  a  publick  minister,  the  venerable  Goddesses, 
i&c.  £c.  &c. 


P.  438. 

Signa  tamen,  divumqne  tori,  et  quern  quisque  sacrarat 
Concubitu  genioque,  locus  monstrantur. 

Stat.Ackill.  1.  j. 

"  The  statues,  and  the  couches  of  the  deities,  and  every 
spot  which  they  had  honoured  with  their  presence  and  favour, 
are  yet  shewn." 

p-  439- 

*  The  synommous  words  will  hardly  bear  a  translation, 


P.  439- 

AVTI  T8 


TrovnpoTaroj  a 

De?nosth.  Or  at.  IIpo;  AaxpiT«  riapaypaiftyv.     Demostk. 

Ed.  Benen.  1570-  pag.  546. 

"  Instead  of  giving  a  plain,  open  avowal  ot  their  opinions, 
they  have  recourse  to  sophisms,  and  glosses,  and  exceptions, 
and  (demurring}  declarations.  Such  is  their  character; 
men  without  virtue,  principle,  or  justice. 


- 44°. 

Auream  invenit,  chartaceam  reliquit. 
"  He  found  it  of  gold  ;  he  left  it  of  paper." 


P.  441.    (8th  Edit.) 

Cum  ferro,  cum  metu,  cum  privilegio,  cum  praesentibus 
copiis  perditorum,  et  minis,  et  nefario  faedere,  servitutc 
oppressam  civitatem  tenerent.  Libertatis  signum  posuerunt 
magis  ad  ludibrium  impudentiae,  quam  ad  simulationem 
religionis. 

Cicero  Oral,  pro  Domo  sua  ad  Pontifices.  sect.  ^r. 

««  With  the  sword,  by  terror,  by  pretended  rights  and 
privileges,  with  the  collected  bands  of  desperate  and  aban- 
doned wretches,  by  threats,  by  a  nefarious  league 
-and  union; — by  these,  and  such  instruments  and  agents, 
they  would  hold  the  country  in  the  bonds  of  servitude  and 
oppression.  They  have  set  up  the  STATUE  of  LIBERTY,  as 
in  mockery  and  derision,  not  with  a  religious  reverence 
and  respect." 

P.  442. 

Non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  spectacula  possit.      Virg.  y£«.  6. 
"  The  times  demand  not  exhibitions  such  as  these." 

P.  443. 


C   104  3 

P.  443- 
Non  ante  revellar, 

Exanimem  quam  te  co;np!ec:ar,  ROMA,  tuumque 
Nomen,  Libertas,  et  inanem  prosequar  umbram  f 

Lucan,  1.  2. 

"  I  will  not  be  tern  away  from  thee,  0  Rome,  O  my 
Country,  till  I  embrace  thee  in  thy  last  agony.  Thy  name 
also,  LIBERTY,  will  I  venerate  and  cherish;  and  wilj  JblloW 
ilier  thy  very  shadow,  when  it  can  avail  no  more," 
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